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EIGHT UONOUUABTX 



Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 



Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter^ 
ChanceUor^ and Under-Treasuier of the Exchequer^ 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, 

And one of 

His Majesty's most honourable Privy Council, 



S soon as the demand of the public made it 



JTY. necessary to collect the following papers to- 
gether, and to prepare a second edition of them^ 
I took the resolation of addressing them to you. 
The style of my dedication will be very different 
from that, which is commonly employed to persons 
in your station. But if you find nothing agreeable in 
the style, you may find perhaps sometliino^ useful, 
something that will deserveyour serious reflection, 
in the matter of it. I shall compare you neither to 
Burleigh, nor GoDOLPHiw. Let me not prophane 
the tombs of the dead, to rai^ altars to the living* 
I shall make you no compliments on the wisdom 
of your administration, nor on the wonders you 
have performed, to the honour and advantage of 
this kingdom, in the course of fourteen, or fifteen 
y«ars, either at Iiome, or abroad. I shall leave 
these copious themes to others, and shall confhi© 
myself to reasons of anotlier kind, that mduced 
me to this dedioatioo* If these reasons prove suA* 



SIR, 
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4 D£DICAT ON TO THE 

cicnt to convince the publick of the extreme pro- 
priety of it, I have ail tliat 1 propose to myself, , 
Give me leave to present to you, inoiie short view, 
the general design oftliesc little essays. 

They are designed then to expose the artifice, 
and to point out the series of misfortunes, by 
which we were divided formerly into parties, whose 
cotitests brought even the fundamental principles 
ef our constitution into question, and whose ex* 
cesses brought liberty to the very brink of ruin. 

They are designed to give true ideas of this con- 
stitution, and to revive in the minds of men the 
true spirit of it. 

They are designed to assert and vindicate the 
justice and honour of the revolution; of the prin- 
ciples established, of the means employed^ and 
of the ends obtained hy it. 

They are designed to explode our former dis- 
tinctions, and to unite men of all denominations 
in the support of these principles, in the defence 
of these means, and in the y)ursnit of these ends. 

They are designed to show how far these ends 
were answered at the revolution, or have been an- 
iAvcred since; and by consequence how much, or 
liow little is wauling, to render that glorious work 
complete, according to the original plan, and 
agreeably to the engagements taken* at that time, 
with the nation. 

Let me now appeal to you, sir — ^Are these de- 
signs, which any man, who is bom a Briton, in 
.^tny circumstances, in any situation, ought to be 
ajshamed or afraid to avorw i You cannot think it. 

You 
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DISSERTATION UPON PARTIES. 5 

You wiU not say it. That never can be the case, 

until we cease to think like freemen, as well as 
to be li t e. Are these designs in favour of the 
Pretender? I appeal 4:o the whole world; and I 
scorn, with a just indignation, to give any other 
answer to so shameless^ and so senseless au objec- 
tion. No; they are designs in favour of the 
constitution; designs, to secure, to fortify, to per- 
petuate that excellent system of govemiiient. I 
court JDK) other cause> I claim no other merit, 

Stet fortuna domils, et avi numerentur avorum* 

Let the iilustrioos and royal house, that hath 
been called to the government of these kingdoms, 

govern them till time shall he no more. But let 
the spirit, as well as tiie letter of the constitution, 
they are intrusted to preserve, be, as it ought to 
be, and as we promise ourselves it will be, the sole 
rule of their government, and the sole support 
of their power: smd whatever happens in thevari* 
005 course of human contingencies, whatever he 
the fate of particular persons, of houses, or families, 
let the liberties of Great Britain be immortal. 

They will be so, if that constitution, whose ge- 
nuine elVects they are, be maintained in purity and 
vigour. A perpetual attention to tliis great point 
is therefore the interest and duty of every man in 
Britain; and there is scarce any man, who may not 
contribute to the advancement of it, in some de- 
gree* The old may inform the young, and the young 
may animate the old. Even they, who are most 
retired from the scene of business, n^ay be useful 
in this cause^ to those, who axe in it ^ to those who 

B 3 are 
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are heated by the action, distracted by the cafeif, 
or disripated by the pleasures of the world. I say 
they may be useful : and I add, that they ought to 
be sototheutmost thattheif situation allows. G07 
vermnent is the buBtnes3 of those wh6 arenppoint* 
0d to govern, and of those who are appointed to 
control them. But the Bi itisli constitution is the 
bo^idess of every Briton* It is so more particu* 
larly, indeed, of persons raised, Hke you^, to the 
highest posts in the government. You He under 
particular obhgations of this kind^ beside the ge? 
iieral engagements of interest and duty, that are 
common to all : and a neglect in otliers would be 
a breach of trust in you. We say that ouf king&i 
0kn do no wrong. The maxim is wisely establish* 
ed, and ought to be followed, no doubt, as far as 
the conduct of princes renders the observance of it 
|>racticable. But from the establishment of tbfs 
maxim resnlts the necessity of another, without 
which the exercise of the executive power would 
r^DnaiD under no control. Though our kings can 
do no wrong, and though they cannot be called to 
account by any form our constitution prescribes ; 
their ministers may. They arcanewerable for the 
administration of the gpvernme^t ; each for his 
particular part, and the prime, or sole ministerj, 
when there happens to be oue^ for the whole. He 
is SQ t)ie more, and the more justly, if he hath 
affected t6 render himsdf so, by usurping on his 
fellows j by wrigling, intriguing, whispering, and 
iiargaiuiii^ liimsetf into this dangerous post, to 
wtii<Sh be was liot catted by Ifae general suffrage, 
pot perhaps by the ^^iiberi^te choice oi his master 
aa himself. 
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the constitution, in the same pixiportiQu as tlje 
prsMmtieti o£ tbe ooostitiitioft in iCt pnn^ iaA 
Tigowr, ortlrepermiiag'ftiidiieflbtnirtg it, av^of 

greater cotise(|uence to the natiou than aay otho^ 
uidtan ces oi good or bad gorernmeiiU 

Briicrv^e mtriiryt rttvarMeeiM* tiiecMstitiitioa^ 
and a coitscierrttopcis regard to t&e preseryation of 
it, are m the poiit teal, like ehai it j in the religioQa 

vfmtmk, a doak to bide a mt^vim ofmMtmi m 
the petfiifMnoeaf all odiar rdigioaa ditief wiH 

not avail ill the sight of God, without chanty, $o 
neitber will the disehavge ci aU other maittrnai 
diflieaaMut mAe sigh€ora9m,witlmiiafiNlkAd 

discharge oi this principal duty. Should a minis- 
ter govern m vanoua initances oi doinaaic aad 
foorign managttJMnty igHocaiitly^ waaktjfy ot cvmi 
wieked/r ; and yet pay tbb ineverence, and bear 
this regaid to the constitution, he would deserre 
mtmAj flGMBck batter qurtcr^ and wooid meet 
witb it too Iron every maai of mm atul hrnanr, 
than a minifsler, who should eondoct the admmis- 
tratiou with great ability and siicx;eai» and sboold 
at dut mm tim procora and abe^ or avtn go«p- 

niveatsuch indirect violations of the rules of the 
constitution as tend to the dei^ruction of it, or 
cmi at auob e? amm aa tend to vender it mdm. 
A niaiitar, who had the 91 qmlittea of both 
tiit'.se, and the good ones of neither > wiio made 
his admiimtration batefitl in some respects, and 
' ffespfcableiBotbeiv: whosoui^t thit flmurhyby 

B 4 ruining 
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Tuining thecoiutitutioQ, which he had forfeited by 
dishoDOUFing the government; who encouraged 
the^ profligate, and seduced the unwary, to^concop 

with him in tins design, by affecting to explode 
all pubiick spirit, and to ridicule every form of 
our constitution; such a minister would be looked 
upon most justly as the shame and scourge of hia 
country ; sooner or later he would fall without 
pity; and it is hard to say what punislmenl 

would be proportionable to his crimes. ^To 

conclude this head tlierefore ; since the obligations 
of int^est and duty on every man, especially on 
every minister, and more especially still on a prime 
or sole minister, to reverence the constitution, to 
conform his conduct to it, and neither to invade^ 
nor suffer it to be invaded by others, are so iin« 
deniable, and so strong; and since the means, 
which the minister's power gives him to preserve 
it in parity and vigour, or to corrupt and weaken 
it,- are so many; nothing could be more proper 
than a dedication to one, in your exalted station, 
of papers, that are written to explain this interest, 
«nd to enforce this duty, and to press them on the 
understandingand conscience oi' every man in Bri- 
tain ; but of him most, who is most concerned. 

After the general reasons, that have been given, 
and suggested, for addressing this dedication to 
you, give me leave to descend mto some, that are a 
little more particular, and that |segard the man, 
as well ai» the minister. 

If the principles of tiiie revolution, and the 
meaps empioyed in it, have npt been vindicated 
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Ity me, with as great force of reason and elo<r 
quence» as they were by you, in a famous oration 

joii made at SAciiEVERi.Lb trial, thty have been 

vindicated however to the best of my power. The 

cause is the same, though the performancesare not 

equal ; and since the cause is the same, the cause 

will recommend my writings to your good opinion, 

how little soever you may like the advocate. But 

I have something more to urge in my own &vour« 

You had a sermon to condemn, and a parson to 

roast i for that» I think, was the decent language q£ 

the time: and, to carry on the allegory, you roasted 

him at so fierce a tire, that you burnt yourselves. 
Your arguments being couiinedto the propositions 
this preacher had advanced, you may seem rather 
to have justified resistance, or the means employed 
to brmg about the revolution, than the revolution: 
for though the princifdes of the revolution wer^ 
and noust for ever remain true, and though the 
means werejustj and will for ever be so, in cases of 
the like nature ^ yet true principles, and just means 
require to be farther sanctified by their ends. The 
man, vviio hiiould aflect the greatest zeal for the 
principles then established, and the means then 
iised» would deserve, lthink« tobenuakedamong the 
false brethren; and would prove himself a treacher 
rous, anda mercenary friend to the revolution, if lie 
showed any indifference about the ends obtained* 
or endeavoured in any manner to defeat those^ that 
were intended to be obtained by it. The peoples 
who run so great a risk, a^ bring about so great 
af|eyent> in ojrder 1^0 reafore thfiir constitotimf and 
^ secure 
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seenre their liberties agaiostdangers of ever^ kind^ 
and especially againft those ivhich recent experi- 
ence hath taught them to appreliend, have surefy 
a good right to the whole benefit of such a revola- 
tion I and they cannot be dept ived of any part 
Ibis ben^t, or left exposed to any shadow of the 
same dangers, by any rule of just ice, or good policy. 

Such considerations as these made me thitri[» 
Hmt^ to assert and tindioate folly the honouf and 
'justice of the revolution, it was necessary tliatthe 
eiads of the revolution siioukL be insisted upon in. 
lay argfimients, vrhethet tb^ w^^e soornotinyoars; 
and that the importance of the subject, as well as 
the diiference of the occasions^ for the whole lay 
Open befote ttie^ would be a safficient reasem ibr 
Supplying in the copy wbat was wanlmg in tbe 
original. I have endeavoured therel'ore to show how 
much our constitution bath been improved, how ikr 
our liberties have been better secure«i by the 

revolution, ^md how little is wanting to complete 
that glorious design, and to render the British con^^ 
ititution the most perfect system of a fres govern- 
ment, that was ever establisFi^ in the worid. If 
all tiie ends of the revolution are already obtained» 
it is not only imp^inent to argue for obtaining 
any of them ^ but fectious designs might beimpnted^ 

and the name of incendiary be applied, with some * 
liolottr^perhaps, to any one, who should persist in 
{MKuAng this point. On the other hand, if any of 
these ends have not been fully obtained, the re- 
proach of iactioa and the title of incendiary wil) 
bek)U^ to emy penM, wbo r«i8fNi(^cantest by bis 
i opposition 
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Opposition to these instanceSi and who endwBCfimn 
to make the Iriends of the constitution pass thr 
enemies to the government. Thus it is easy to joia 
is9ne: and when issue is once joined^ it cannot be 
difficult to decide. I fa principal end of the revo- 
lution was to secure the natioiiior the future against 
all the dangers, to which liberty, as well as religion^ 

had been exposed before the revohition ; if one of 
these dangers arose from the corruption, that had 
beeiy employed to cneate a dependency of the tw# 
houses of parliftftient on the crown ; if this oortnp- 
tion might have succeeded very probably then, 
had the means been sufficient to support it i if no 
provision was made, at the revolutioii, tcr secare 
the independency of the two honses, and the free- 
dom of elections, against corruption ; if no pro* 
vision hath beeti made against this danger, since 

the revolution, proportionable to that increase of 
^he possible means of corruption, which hath hap*- 
pSened since the revolution, by the increase of the 
revenue of the crown, of debts, of taxes, of officers, 
and powers to raise these taxes j if all this be so, 
and (he whole merits of .the cause may be safely 
rested there, how can it be pretended, that all the 
ends of the revolution have been ah eady obtained ? 
They have not most certainly. When, and in what 
fnanner, they shall be obtained, it would be prew 
sumption iii any private persons so much as to in- 
sinuate. They may represent such things as they 
Judge to be of use to the puUick, and may sup- 
port their representations by all the reasons, that 
have deterxmned their opmioos. T^hns far their 

« province 
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proYince extends. All beyond this belongs to 
their superiors ; and in th^ case before ns, to the 

wibduin of the nation asscitibled in parJiauient. 
1 liis however I would add ; that as a consistency 
of character seems to exact from you a zeal for 
obtaining all the ends of the revolution, suitable 
to that whicii you have expressed for the princi- 
ples it established^ and the means it employed; 
so the particular obligations you lie under, to pro- 
mote the honour and interest of his present majesty 
and of his royal famiiy, seem to exact the same: 
for» after all, the revolution is the foundation 
of the present set t Icnu'iit 5 whatever strengthens 
the foundation> strengtiiens the superstructure | 
And there can be no need of going about to prove> 
tiiat to obtain all the ends of the revulution is to 
strengthen that foundation. The arguments, that 
prevailedformerly with many against the principle^ 
and means of the revolution, are quite exploded j 
the prejudices against them are quite v.om out. 
We may therefore persuade, without flattering 
ourselves, that' the foundation of our present settle^ 
ment, and of all onr future national happiness, is 
laid immovably in these two respects. Shall it 
not be so, and does it not become you, in a par?* 
ticular manner, to endeavour that it should be so, 
in every respect ? Could you forgive yourself, jl' 
you neglected the first opportunity of concurring 
to remove the least pretence from the disaffected, 
nay from the well-affected, to say that the ends of 
particular men, of parties, and of families, have 
l^een answered by the revolution, even beyond 

their 

» 
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their several expectations; but that the national 
expectations have not been so fully answered, nor 
the ends of the revolution entirely obtained i No 
iiiau knows better lliau you the truth and force of 
what hath been here advanced. No man therefore 
is able to makeajuster application of it to the 
most important interests of yoor country, to the 
true interest of your royal master, and to your 
private interest too; if that wiliadd, as I presume 
it will, some weight to the scale; and if that re- 
quires, as 1 presume it does, a regard to futurity, 
as well as to the present moment. Upon the whole 
matter therefore, I cannot but expect that you 
should receive favourably an address, made so pro- 
perly, and in which, if I have pressed you a little 
warmly, yet I have done it with the decency that 
everv «:entleman ovvestoanother.atleasttoliiuisclf 
You will allow me, and every friend of the rc\o* 
lotion and of itberty^ leave to hope that the time 
is coming, when you will not' oppose, or shall not 
have it in your power to oppose, the endeavours 
of those^ who promote the entire! completion of 
all the ends proposed by the first, and the full se- 
curity of the last. Whenever this happens ; when- 
ever the independency of the two houses of par- 
liament, and the uninfluenced and uninfluence- 
able freedom of elections are once effectually se- 
cured against the dangers that may possibly arise 
hereafter from the growth of corruption; then 
will all our future kings be reduced to the agree- 
able necessity of establishing their thrones, as 
, we are obliged to acknowledge that the throne 

is 
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is now «8tabliched, not on ttie narrow and csandjr 

foundations of courtcraft, and unconstitutional 
expedients, but on the popularity of the prince, 
amd the univerial afifection of the ^ubjepts: 
foundations of the kingly authority so evidently 
supposed by our contbtitption, that a king, who 
will add weight to bis sceptre, must govern by 
them, or govern against this constitution, against 
the very rule of his government. 

I am now come to the last reason, drawn from 
the subject of these writings, that 1 stoli trouble 
you with, for dedicating them to \ ou. The at- 
tenapt to extinguish the animosities, and even 
the names of thase parties that distracted the na- 
tion so long, so fatally at first, and so foolishly at 
last, intitles this volume to your kind reception of 
it, at least as properly as the attempt to expose 
the dangers that may possibly arise beres^r, 
from corruption, to the independency of parlia- 
ment, and to the freedom of elections. While a 
real difference of principles and designs supported 
the distinction, we were divided into national 
parties: and this was misfortune enough. It was 
lamented as a great one, at the time, by every 
good man of every party. But if the distinction 
should remain, when Uie difference subsists no 
longer, the mislbitune would be still greater; 
because they, who maintained the distinction in 
tUi& cabe, would cease to be a party, and would 
become a &ctioa National interests would be no 
longer concerned; at least on one side. They 
wouJdbe ;>ometime:5 sacrificed, aud always made 

subordinate 
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subordinate to perjKHial iaterests; and that, I 
think, U the true choiacteristic of fstdioiL This 
attempt therefore ought to have your approbation. 
To dedicate it to you may be construed to sup- 
pose that it will ba¥-e your approbation: and he, 
who supposes that it wilt makes you no tndiffier* 
ejat compliment. 

When the court fomented o«r national divi- 
sionsy the y^ry worst designs were oarried m : for 

to div ide can never be an expedient iov good pur* 
poses, aay jupre than to corrupt ; since the peace 
and prosperity of a nation will always depend on 
uniting, as far as possible, the heads, hearts^ 
^ md hands of the whole people, and on improving^ 
Wt litbaiicbing their moraK Divide et im- 
pera,*' is a mocim often quoted. How are we to 
•*PP'y ^ There is no place for it in arbitrary 
gOY^mmient^ > for in tbeni> the interest of the 
govemonrs requires that a sservile union, if it may 
he called a uaioa, should be maintained by the 
Vi^kt (if power, like Uiat of slaves in a g^ley, 
wh9 ^ united by their chains, and who tug the 

our together, at the sound of a whistle. Li free 
gOY&WiWi^xiX^, it can have place as little, whil^ 
tbc/j who are at the head} inli^ the maintenanoe 
of liberty. To what ease thm can it be applied ? 
There is but one, aud tliat is the case of those;, 
who aspire ^ mor^ power than a free ponstitutioa 
«f government gives tbam. Such governors must 
divide and ijacease parties one against another, 
Ibat tliey may be always aUe to bribe the pas« 

fjoiM of ane«ide« wd «o HSuq>«nhotb» But the 

■ ^' prince 
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prince who pursues this method risks the poW^ 
he hath for a power he does not want. He 

would be the more inexcusable, under such a con- 
stitution as ours ^ because^ if he could not gain 
esteem by his great, he might gain' affection by 
his good quaUties: and this principle would carry 
him* even better perhaps than tlie otlier, to the 
power he would obtain. What can a prince de* 
sire more than to be placed at the head of a uni- 
ted people ; among whom he may have as many 
friends as he pleases, and can have no enemies^ 
unless he creates them, by snpposirig them to be 
such, and by treating them accordnigly ? If the 
designs of a prince, in fomenting ' the divisions, 
are to invade the liberties of his people, his de- 
signs are laid in the utmost iniquity: and if tiiese 
are not liis designs, they must be laid in the utmost 
folly. When a people submits quietly to govern-^ 
ment, and is willing to ohvy on the terms on whicii 
alone their prince hath a right to command, how 
extravagant must hisdemands be, and ho'w unac-^ 
countable his conduct, to divide such a people? 
Shall he expect, for instance, that all liis people 
should think like him and his council, about 
every occurrence, about every measure he takes^ 
and every man he employs ? and bince this is too 
much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, if his ex- 
r pectation be not answered, shall he form a last- 
ing division upon such trauoiont motives? Shall 
he proscribe every man, as an enemy to his go- 
vernment, who dislikes the administration of it i 
Proscriptions are abominable, and inhuman, when 

they 
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they are backed by a fulness of arbitrary povvef. 
Biit to hang up the tables of proscription^ without 
the power of sending centurions to cut off every 
head that wears a face disliked at court) would 
be madness in a prince. Such a conduct canfnot 
suit his interest, however itmtiy his passions, in any 
circumstance ^vharc ver. There are indeed circum* 
stances, wherein it may suit the mterest ol a mi- 
nister. Till the sword of civil war be drawn, a 
prince can scarce become irreconcilable with liis 
people,and be reducediur wan t ofnational strength, 
to support his power and dignity by tiie force of 
faction. But a minister may fall easily and soon 
into this desperate state : and after fomenting, as 
{ong as he couid, the divisions of. parties, he may 
liaveno refiige'but in faction. There may be sucK 
a conduct, as no national party will bear, or at 
least will justify. But faction hath no regard to* 
national jnterests. Faction therefore will bear 
any tiling, share in any thing, justifv^ anything.- 
If the minister, who takes this method to sup« 
port himself, hath any an, he will endeavour 
to disguise his faction under the name and ap- 
pearance of a national party. But even this.dis* 
guise will soon Ml off. The best of those^ Who* 
were engaged iti the party, will qnit the fitetion, 
and tiien the latter must stand coniessed to public 
view. But it is not only the criminal conduct of 
-a minister, and the fear of resting his administra* 
tion on the national judg ment, that may oblige 
him to govern by division, and by faction. As the 
most apposite notions are often united in the head, 
so are the moi>t contrary sentiments m the heart 
Vou III, C of 
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of man. Incapacity often begets sufficiency ; and 
yet ^ consciouisness of incapacity often begets a 
jealousy of power, grounded on & sense of the au* 
perior merit of other men. The ministery who 
grows less by his elevation, like a little statue 
placed oa a mighty pedestal, will always have 
this jealousy strong about him. He must of course 
select a faction to liimself ; and this faction must be 
composed, to answer his purposes, of men servilely 
obsequious, or extremely inferior to him by their 
talents. Wheneverthis happens, the rt ii^ii of vena- 
lity, of prostitution, of ignorance, of futility, and of 
duhiess. commences. The minister will dread to 
see the persons employed whom he secretly 
esteems, for this very reason, because he eiteem* 
them. Abilities to serv<& the conmionwealth will 
be an objection sufficient to outweigh the strongest 
proofs of attachment to tlie persQii of tlie prince, 
and of «eal for -bis government; n^y, even 
the merit of a whole life spent in giving these 
proofs. la short, the very reasons that should 
determine the prince to employ m^n, will deter* 
mine the minister to proscribe diem. Dislike, or 
contempt of him, will pass with his master for 
disaffection, to the government; and, under this 
pompous name of government, wilt nothing but 
the paltry interest, or humour, of the minister 
be couched. The minister will reap, perhaps, 
for even thai may be doubtful, the immediala 
benefit of dividing, or maintaining the divisioni 
iif the nation, and of nursing up faction, by con- 
tinuing longer in power, bis so)^ security; a^d, 
by defisfring, if tiPt escaping:, the evil day, the . 

day 
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day of account and retribution. But the prince 
will reap, in this case^ the permanent mischief 
of establishing division and faction^ and may 
possibly, make the lamentable excliange of bis 
own popularity, for his minister's impunity. I 
need not finish up this picture of imagination, 
since I write to you, who know so much better 
than I pretend to do^the chamcters of men, and 
the arts of government. It is sufficient, that I 
have hinted at the general causes and effects of 
the endeayouniy that are sometimes used, and to 
which Great Britain hath not been a stranger, to 
foment national divisions, and to govern by the 
faction of a minister, armed with the power of the 
prince, against the sense and spirit of a nation, 
and the interest of the prince himself. This 
linay serve; and it is all -I shall say, to bespeak 
. yonr approbation of the papers that follow, on 
account of the matter they contain. 

But, sir, tiie reasons I have given, how pf^rtinent 
'soever they inay be, are not tiie only reasons I 
had for addressing myself, in this manner, and 
upon this occasion, to you. There are reasons of 
another kind ; reasons that come still more home 
to yourself; reasons, that appear very important 
to me, and that will appear so to you, perhaps, 
when yon have reflected duly on them, and have 
weighed impartially the consequences of them. I 
shall press these reasons with all the plainness and 
force that decenqr permits ,in so publick and per* 
sonat an application i because, though truth may 
sometimes offend, I am very indilTereht to oft'en- 
$:es taken with truth on my side;* If you hearken 
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to truth, which men in your statiou seldom hear, 
you may be the better for it. If you do not, 
the author of this dedication cannot be the worse: 
for I will add, upon this occasion, that whoever 
he is, he is one you canuoi iiupoise upon, iu your 
private capacity, neitlier as a n>an, nor as a gen* 
tiemau ; and that yon can as little do it, in your 
publick capacity. Vou caiuiot disappoint him ; 
because the temper oi ius mind gives you no hold 
on faim. He hath neither avarice to tn^ke him 
desire riclies nor ambition to make him desire 
power, aor vanity to make iiim desire lioiioni^s. 
You cannot oppress him ; because he is free from 
guilt, and. (iom every probable, for no iiiau is 
tree from every possible, imputation of guilt. 
I he laws of his country are his protection, ajid. 
they are sufficient to protect every Briton, who 
revereuees and obeys tlieni, in how peculiar a 
situation soever be' may be found, Ihey, who 
act against these laws, and they alone, may have 
reason to fear, let tlieir ,situ«uloa be never so h^gli^ 
•r tltcir present power never so great. 
Having said this, i procred to observe to ybu^ 
' that yoii arc in the right most eertainly to retort by 
yourselli or others, in the best and smartest man- 
ner that you, or they can, whatever tlie writings 
published In the Craftsman* may contain, which 
J70U judge to be injurious to yourself, or reflecting 
on your administration. The publick will judge 
uprightly upon the whole matter. The laughers 
will be for thpse wiio have most wit, and the serious 

* A political paper published weekly at that tine, under 
lie assumed name of Caleb B'Anyers. 

part 
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part of mankind for those who have most reason 
on their side. 

Again. As to affairs of peace, or war^'pub* 
lick occurrences, domestic management, foreign 

negotiations, in short, the nev\'s of the day, and 
the current business of the time, weekly and daily 
papers, or more elaborate, anniversary treatises, 
are properly employed by you to explain, in yoor 
own favour, the scries of your conduct j to refute 
Caleb; or, which is still more easy, and by some 
thought as useful, to keep up the eavil on 0x16 
point, till a new one is started, that draws off the 
attention of the ivorld. All this may be called 
fair war; and whoever prevails in the judgment 
of the publick, the publick will reap information 
from the contest, and will have reason to be pleas- 
ed with these appeals, which present an image of 
the custom that obtained in the ancient counnon- 
ivealths of Greece and Rome, where the greatest 
interests of the state were debated, and the greatest 
men in 'those governments were accused and do- 
feuded, in publick harangues, and bc&rethe whole 
people. ' * 

But the writings of the Ciartsmaii luive not 
been confined to these subjects that are personal 
or temporary. The cause of the British consti. 
tiition hath been pleaded through the whole 
course of tiiese papers; every danger to it hath 
been pointed out; every security, or improvement 

of it, hath been explained and pressed. ^Now 

here, sir, begins my complamt. I said that the 
cause of our constitution hath been pleaded in the 
Craftsman i and I am sorry that the expression is 

c 3 so 
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§0 preciseljr justy that no other would come up ta 
the case. The cause of the constitution l^atb been 
pleads ; for the constitution hath been attacked % 
openly, insolently attacked, and is so every day by 
those, against whom the Crafjtsman so often em* 
ploys his pen. Whocouhl have expected, for I will 
give an instance or two, who could have expected,^ 
at this time, and under the present establishment^ 
to hear thfe necessity of maintaining standing ar- 
mies, in times of peace, even against the people 
of Britain who maintain them, contended for and 
ass^ed »Who could have expected to hear a 
dependency, a corrupt dependency, of the parlia* 
ment on the crown, contended for and asserted to 
be a necessary ezpediient to supply a want of 
power, which is falsely supposed in the crown ; as 
if our fathers had opposed, and at length destroyed 
that chimera, called prerogative, formerly so dan- 
gerous to our liberties, fer no other reason but to 
furnish arguments for letting loose uponusanother 
monster, more dangerous to our liberties by £uf I 
— ^Wbo could have expected, that attempts ta 
revive the doctrines of old whiggism,and the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the revolution, in opposition to 
such manifestcontradictioos of themall, wpuld give 
any umbrage, or cause any alarm among men, who 
still affect to call themselves whigs, and pretend 
^eal for a government, that is founded on the revo^ 
]ution, and couldnot have been established without 

it p This could not have been expected, I thinkj 

and yet so it is» There are persons, who take tp 
Ibendelves the title of mhusterial writers, and 
\ime sometimes the iroQt to ^ssujoie that of writer^ 

for 
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for the government. These persons are not con- 
tent to ring> in daily panegyric, encomiams on 
the wisdom and virtue, the justice and elemency, 
the success and triumphs of your administration ; 
and to answer, or to attempt to answer, the almost 
innniiierable objections, that have been made, it 
matters not here whether justly or unjustly, to 
your conduct at home, and your own, and that of 
yoar brother abroad : but they take fire, they show 
an alarm, and they grow angry, w henever any 
thing is written, nay when a word is di*opped, in fa- 
Tour of the ftmdamental artideii of British UbertyC 
Sometimes they argue directly, and in plain 
terms, against them. Sometimes they perpiex 
and puzzle the cause; evade what they .cannot 
deny ; and, when they cannot impose a fallacy, 
endeavour at least to hinder men from discerning 
a truth. Thus, sir, they mingle your justificatioa 
with the condemnation of our constitution; and 
labour, as much as in them lies, to make your pre^ 
servation and the destruction of this constitution 
a common cause. If you could possibly doubt 
the truth of what is here advanced, 1 might refer 
you to the particular pamphlets and papers,, 
which are known at least by the answers, that 
have been given to them, till such time as an ex- 
tract of all the passages, hinted at here, be made 
publidc, as I hope it will ; and whenever it is, I 
dare appeal beforehand to your private thouglit^ 
whether the principles they contain, and the con- 
sequences dedttcible from them, would not de* 
stroy, if they were to take place, the whole scheme 
of the British coastitutiou. It hath been asked, 

c 4 why 
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. why do the writers on one side eternally harp on , 
liberty, and the constitution ? Do they mean to 
instil jealousy and distrust, and to alienate the 
zpinds of the people i In what instances have the 

laws been broken, or hath the constitution been 
invaded, by those who govern ? These questions 
deserve an answer; and I shall answer the first, 
by asking another question. Why do the writers 
on one side eternally labour to explain away li- 
berty, and to distinguish us out of our constitu« 
tion ? If not liiQij: had bcea said of this kind, I am 
persuaded that much less would have been said of 
the others and lean assure you, with great truth, 
that the publick had not been troubled, particu* 
larly, with this dissertation upon parties. As to 
the other two. questions, they may be. taken to« 
gether. There is a plain arid real difference be- 
twcen jealoasy and distrust, that may be observed 
in the present case« Men may be jealous, on ac* 
count of their liberties, and I think they ought to 
be so, even when thevhave no immediate distrust, 
that the persons, wiio govern design to invade 
them. An opportunity of invading them opened, 
is reason sufiieicnt for awakening the jealousy j 
and if the persons, who have this jealousy, apply to 
those who govern> to help to cure it, by removing 
the opportunity, the latter may lake this, if they 
please, as a mark of coniidence, not distrust: 
at least it will be in their power, and su<e]y it will 
be for their interest, to show that they deserve con- 
fidence in this case, not distrust. But it w ill be 
always trifiing, and foolish, to ask what laws have ^ 
been brpken, what invasions on the-, constitution / 

have 
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hare been made; because as nothing of this sort 

will be done, when there are no design.>> dangerous 
to the constitution carried on ; so when there are 
iuch designs, whatever is done of this sort will be 
private, indirect, Jind so covered, iU:\t the great- 
est moral certainty may be. destitute of proof. 

Whenever any of these things are done pub- 
lickly, directly, and in a manner to be easily pro- 
ved, the danger will be over, the constitutiou witi. 
be destroyed^ and all fear foi^ it and concern about 
it will be impertinent, because they will come too 
Jate. If ever that old trite maxim, principijs 
obstat" was well applied, it is so in the c^se we 
speak of here. 
— . The reasotis I liave given for mentioning these 
writers ought to excuse me for it;- at least, toyou; 
and even to you I shall say very little more about 
them. The tlowers they g?ither at Billingsgate, 
to adorn and enliven their productions, shall be 
passed over by me, without any reflection. They 
assume the privih^ge of watermen and oystei-- 
women. Let them enjoy it in that good company, 
and exclusively of all other persons. They cause^no 
scandal ; they give no offence; they raise no sen- 
timent but contempt ia tht^reasts of those they 
attack I and it is to be hoped,- for the honour of 
those whom tliey would be thought to defend, 
that they raise, by this low and dii ty practice, no 
other sentiment in them. But there is another 
part of their proceeding, which may be attributed 
by malicious people to you, and which deserves 
for that reason alone some place in tliis dedication, 
as it might be some miative to the writing of it. 

When 
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When such antbors grow scurrilous^ it woaM bfe 

highly iinjiist to impute their scurrnitv to anv 
prompter i because tbey have in themselves ail 
that is neoessarjr to constitute a scold $ ill manners, 
impudence, a foul mouth, and a fouler heart. 
But when they menace, tliey rise a note higher. 
Tbey cannot do this in their 'Own names. Men 
nn^ be apt to concltide llierelbre, that they do it 
in the name^ as they afiect to do it on the behalf, 
of the person, in whose cause they desire to be 
thought Trained. Many examples of these me- 
naces might be quoted, and most of them would 
be found directed against one particular person. 
After employing the whole impotence of their 
rhetoric against him, and venting for many years 
together, almost without notice on his part, as 
much odumny as tbei^ imaginations could ftutiish, 
a pamphlet hath been lately published, the pro- 
cessed design of which is to call for a vigorous 
procieedifig in parliament against this man. To 
introduce this proposal, it is preceded by a long 

. series of facts ; some notoriously false ; some, which 
it is impossible should be true ; others, which it is^ 
impossible this writer should know to be true, it 
they were so ; and others again, not only destitute 
of proof, but even of probability. Such iMxmsations 
must be brought by some * creature, of so noto- 
i^iously prostituted a conscience, that his evidence 
would be rejected in any common cause, and 
should not be rrfuted therefore by me, if I was 

' concerned to refute him. But, sir, HI take notice 
^f this libel« or refer to others of the same kind> it 
. • 8eethcOr»a4 Accmer, ftc. p. 77. 

is 
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if Ml done oirt 9f fgtad to Aeie aathor% whom 

I despise, a8 I am persuaded the person does, 
against whom aii tha virulence of thejc malice is 
diieotad. My ooncem, upon tlu» oocasiooj U ibr 
you alone, and you will allow me to represent what 
that ooncern dictates. It is possible that you may 
have yery tHong raentmeats against this pmon, 
nnd he against yon. It is powible that you may 
have shown yours, and he may have shown his, 
aooording to the different circumstances you have 
been in, and the different opportunities you have 
bad. But this will not become a matter of state, 
Ihottf^ you are minister of state. The publick 
will e&poaae your passions no mora than his; nor 
concern itself to inquire who gave the first occa- 
aion to these resentments; who hath acted the 
part of a fair^ and who of a treacherous enemy. 
It is, 1 doubt, too certain, that the piil^lick hath 
been employed sometimes to revenge private 
quarrels, and to serve the low turns of envy, or 
jealousy. But, in all these cases, the puUick hath 
been imposed upon ; these motives have been con- 
cealed ; others have been pretended; and the 
others have been oiu publick nature alone ; be» 
icause the bare suspicion of any private interest, or 
passion^ in a publick prosecution is sufficient, and 
inost justly so, to create invincible prejudices to 
it. The scribblers I speak of have laid you there- 
fore uod^r great dis^vantages, notwithstanding 
yomr devatioa, and your power, whether you de^ 
§ign any thing against the persou so obnoxious 
to you, or not. They should have concealed in« 
j^ptfari^uslf^ iiriiai they have ^ffiMted to prodaim; 

since 
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' tmce it is certain, that, howgreait soeveryoiir po* 

puhirity in the nation may be, they will never 
bring upmankind to think, that any personshould 
be prosecuted by methods extraordinary, or even 
ordinary, purely for your ease, your pleasure, or 
your safety. If they could prove, what they 
. frequently throw out, that every man is a friend 
to the pretender, who is not a friend to you ; aiul 
that he, who objects to your conduct ia the ad* 
ministration,' endeavours to pull down the present 
government, and sat up another: then, indeed, 
they might raise a spirit af^inst this particular 
person, for aught I know; but most certainly 
against many others, of much greater consequence, 
who appear every day, in the face of the world, 
not to be your friends, and who make no scrapie 
of objecting, with the utmost freedom, to your 
conduct.. But such assertions as these will only 
serve to make men angry, or laugh. They, who 
Jiave the best opinion of your abilities, will no more 
agree, that the present establishment is supported, 
than that it was made, by you. They wilj never be 
wanting in their respect to the crown- so.much; 
as to confound the cause of the king with the cause 
of his ministers or to suppose that the reins of 
government would grow weaker in his majesty's 
hand, if you was out of power, or out of the world.^ 
In short, sir, you may pass, and I believe you do 
pass just ly, for a man of extreme good parts, and 
for a minister of much experience but 3^11 would 
not desire, I think, to be represented as the Atlas 
who supports this state ^ and your brotiier will not 
certainly pass for the Hercules who relieves you, 

and 
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and who sastaiosi in ,hi$ turn^ the important 

burden, ■ 

I know very well, that eoinething is adcLed to 
' supply, if that were possible, this defect, and to 

make the cause more plauiiible. It is pretendedji 
tliat the .writings imputed.to this particular person, 
^nd several others published in the Craftsman, 
contain reflections of a very exU a\ a^ant, indecent, 
and, even seditious nature ^ such as they alone, 
who are capable bf supposing them, ans. capable 
of making. But then these reflections are to be 
proved by th.e constructions, which the accusers 
inake of the expressions employed by tliose, whom 
they accuse ; constructions as arbitrary^ and as 
forced, as many of those, by which some of the 
best np^en at Rome were brongbt within the inter- 
pretation of the law of majesty, by some of the 
worst. Examples of much the same sort liave 
been set even in BrUain». while the practice pre* 
vailed<rfsupposing innuendoes, and parallels, and 
oblique meanings, and prosecuting:;' nnd coniiemn- 
ing^meu on suppositions, and iaterpretatipns. But 
' there is no room to fear, that any such estoiples 
should be renewed, while a British spirit* prevails 
a British parliament. While that spirit prevails, 
iio parliament will condemn any man upon princi- 
ples, which parliaments have always condemned as 
tinjustaud tyrannical. Less thaii any will they con- 
demn thosj^ who write in defence of this consti- 
tution at the request and on the instances of those 

- • See jotne Coamdmlioiis coacanung the Public!^ Fundi, 

• . who 
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who attack it. A British spirit and the spirit of 
the British constitution are one and the same; 
and therefore if ever there arises aBritidi spirit * 
in a British parliament, of which I preisume no 
douht ought to be made at this time» vengeance 
will not overtake the former ; it may be the latter. 

What hath been said might suffice to show, how 
Ibolish and vain it is to thronr out menaces against 
those who have nothing to fear, at a time when 
zeal to preserve the constitution in every part 
inviolate seems daily to increase. But since I 
have entered on the subjectj^ and the matter 
seems of some concernment to yon, give me leave 
to add one consideration more, that may serve to 
show how foolish and vain such a proceeding 
would he, even at any other time.— Let us sup- 
pose, that the very person pointed at was, and 
could be proved to be, the author of this Disser- 
tation upon Parties, for instance, which I now 
dedicate to you. Let us suppose, that the reso- 
lution was taken tko follow the generous and 
equitable advice of the pamphlet-writer». who 
thinks he ought to be proceeded against in a 
peculiar manner. Let us even supp4»se, that we 
lived in an a^, when parliaments were brought, 
in some degree, under that very dependency, 
against which so much is said in this dissertation. 
In ishortj^ let us suppose, that the most innocent 
man, who was obnoxiouis to those *in power, 
might have reasonable grounds to fear an exorbi- 
tant exercise of this power against him.. But 

^ See some Coiisidentions concerning the Publick Fundus 
kC' p. 9$. 

then 
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lijea let iLsmake one single supposition on the other 
side. Let us suppose, that this ohaoxious man wai 
feally in earnesf ; that he wrote from his heort; 
and that he felt there the same warmth for the 
Briti^^h eon^titution, which he expressed in hi^ 
writings, and laboured to infill^ iato the breast 
of every other man. I would ask you» sir, do 
you think such a man would be ashamed to avow, 
in the face of his countiy* the contents ^f the 
following sheets, or be afraid to suffer for them? 
Couid any eloquence, even yours, if you would 
employ it so unworthily, expect, by ,.the help of 
fidpe sunnises, andjnvidious. comments, the base 
invciitions of little raflers, to make him pass for 
an ^nemy to the present establishtn^, who ha4 * 
proved himself a £rien4 to that constitution, in 
consequence of which, and for the sake of which 
alone, this establishment was made? Woujd 
his endeavours to reconcile ]Murties» and to abolish 
odious distinctions; would pleading for the attain-^ 
ment of all the ends proposed by, and promised 
4t the revolution; for securing the independency 
of the two houses of parliament, and the freedon 
of elections, as effectually against corruption, as 
they are already secured against prerogative^ 
vottU this, I say, make him pass for the greatest of 
criminals? No, sir, not in the breasts even of those 
^ho gave sentence against him, if men capable 
, ' Of giving sodi a sentence could be found. Among 
tlie rest of mankind his innocency would be 
acknowledged; his constancy would be applauded^ 
hif accfuenij and his gcand accused in the first 

place. 
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place, #<rald pass alone for crimiQaf. He might 
fall a victim to power; but truth, and reagon^ 
and the cause of liberty would fall with him'; and 
he who is buried in their ruins, is happier than 
he who survives them. Thus I am persuaded 
the person here intended M^ould be found, upon 
trial, to think. The event therefore of such a 
prosecution, whatever it might be, could not 
turn to his disadvantage; and consequently to 
threaten' him with it would be ridiculous, even at 
such a time as we lia\e supposed, niucli more at 
the present. Void of all ambition, except the 
ambition of honest fame, he might stand the efforts 
of violence in sucii a cause, not only with little 
concern, but with mucli inward complacency^ 
Weary of the world, determined and preparing to 
retire totally from it, he would surely suspend his 
retreat to lace the persecution ; and whatever his 
persecutors might iniagine, ;they would erect a* 
sort of tiiumphal arch to the man they hated. 
He would leave the world with more honour than 
they would remain in it. By suffering in de* 
fence of the constitution of his country, they 
who had thought favourably of him, w^ould think 
that he crownt'd the good, and tliey who had 
entertained prejudices against him, that he atoned 
for the ill, which had been ia^>iite(i to him. Such 
diilerent judgments, you know, sir, will attend 
every man's character, who acts on our divided 
stage; and he is happy who can reconcile them 
so nearty* It never happens that tliere is a man 
of whom all speak well j as it rarely, .very rarely, 

hapjiens. 
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. happens^ that there is aman of whom all speak illjt 
except those who are hired to speak well. 

I find it hard to leave ofT, when I have the 
honour of writing to you, sir^ but having now 
^plained the principal reasons, that induced me 
to address this dedication to you, it is time that 
I should force myself to a conclusion, and con- 
clude by recommending the following sheets to 
} our serious perusal. I recommend them to no- 
thinjif else. I do not apprelieud, that they will want 
your patronage any more than the person who 
wrote them. Let them stand or fall in the publick 
opinion, according to their merit. But if you 
should &ad any tiung in them tiiat deserves your 
notice, you will have an obligation to me, from 
whom you least expected any^ to, 

SIR, 

Your laogt h umble servant. 

The Author of 
The Oissertatim upon Partiec 



Vol. 111. D 
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DISSERTATION 

tr»o» 

4 

PARTIES. 

LETTER . 

SIR, 

TO corrupt and to divide are the trite aod 
wicked expedients^ by which Bomexniiiasters 

iaall ages liave alTtcted to govern; but especially 
such AS have been least call able oi exertii^ the 
true aits of government. There is however a 
difference to be made between these tvvu expe- 
dients) to the advantage of the latter, and by 
conseqaenoe between thechmiBters of those who 
put them in practice. 

Every busy, ambitious chiM of fortune who 
tMlh himself a oorropt heart, and becomes master 
of a hirge purse, hath aU that is necessary to em* 
ploy the expedient of corruption witli success. 

A brib^ in the hand of the most blundering 
mccoinb that disgraced honour and wealth 
and power, will prevail as much as ia the hand of 
a man of sense, and go farther too, if it 
more. An intrignio^ chambermaid may slip a 
bank note into a griping paw, as well as the most 
subtle dsemonof bell. H**e may govern as trium- 
ptianlly by this expedient as the great knight his 
brother, and the gr^t knight as Budeigh himself. 

p z But 
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But every character cannot attempt the other 
expedient of dividing, -or keeping up diyisions, 
with equal success. There is, indeed, no occa« 
sion for any extraordinary genius to divide; and 
true wisdom despises the infamous task. But 
there is need of that left-handed wisdom, called 
running, and of those habits in business, called 
experience. He that is corrupted cooperates with 
him that corrupts. He runs into his arms at 
the first beckon; or, in order sometimes to raise 
the price, he meets liim but half way. On the 
other hand, to divide, or to maintain and renew 
the divisions of parties in a state, a system of 
seduction and fraud is necessary to be carried 
on. The divided are so far from being accessory 
to the guilt, that they would not be divided, 
if they were not first deceived. 

From these diffmnces, which I have observed 
between the two expedients, and the characters 
'•ntl means proper to put them in practice with 
success, it may be discovered perhaps why, upon 
former occasions, as I shall hereafter show, the 
expedietit of dividing prospered so much better 
than that of corrupting; and why, upon some 
later oocastons, the expedient of corrupting 
succeeds so \v< U in those hands, wh.cii, are not, 
and, I trusty will not be so lucky in maintaining 
or renewing our party-divisions. 

Much hath been written hy you, Mr. D'Ao- 
vers, by your correspondents, and otheis who 
have drawn their pens in tba cause of truth, virtue, 
iiiid liberty, against the right reverend, as well as 
19 Mndignifie<i|, 
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undignified, the nobley as well as ignoble assertory 
of corrnption ; enough surely to shame those, who 

Imve not lost all sense of shame, out of igiiomi- ' 
nious a crime ; and to make those, who have not ' 
lostevery other sense, trembleatthe consequences 
of it. We may flatter ourselves, that these ho- 
nest endeavours have had some effect ; and have 
reason to hope, that fur. greater will follow from * 
those tlhistrious examples of repulses, which huve 
been lately given to the grand corrupter, not witii- 
standing his frequent and insolent declarations,' 
that he could seduce whomsoever he had a mind 
to gain. These hopes are farther confirmed to us 
by repeated declarations of the sense of parlia* - 
rnent^ and will be turned, we doubt not, into 

certainty, whenever the wisdom of the two houses 
shall again think it proper to raise new barriers 
of law against this encroaching Tice. 
• In the mean time, I think nothing can bettei* 
answer the designs of your papers, nor promote 
the pubiick good more effectually in the present 
conjuncture, than to put our countrymen fi-e* 
quently on their guard against the artifice, which 
is dumsiiy, but industriously employed to main- 
tain, and, if it be possible, to create new diyisionii 
among them. That day, which our fathers 
wished to see, and did not see, is now breaking 
upon us. Shall we suffer this light to be turned 
again into party-darkness by the incantations of 
those, who would not have passed for conjurersi 
even in the days of superstition and ignorance t 
Tlie nation is not^only brought into a umformity 
. '* • ,p 3 of 
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oS Qpttiion concerniug t}tie pmeot ackniaistniii* 
tieii by tlmlea^h atidtlie righteotts ctnAiet of H ; 

but we are grown into a unaaimky about princi- 
ples of gavcfnmttily which the most sanguine 
cMld scarce ha?e expected withovt eslrav^fanoe. 
Ceil tain associations of ideaswere made so famiHar 
to us» about h^tf acenturjr ago, and became in tlie 
eooyse of lime so habitual) thai we should not have 
been able, ereii a few years ago, to tireek them ; * 
nor have been easily induced to believe, on the 
£iith oS any predktioo, thiat experience and the 
evideaoe of fiM4i would, in a few years more, 
break llbem kr as, destroy all our notions oi par- 
ty,, and sttbfttkute new om& m their room* 
' The power aiMi majeaty of the people, an ori* 
ginalcoutract, the authority and independency of 
paFliainenli, liberty, resistance, exehision^ abdi- 
cation, deposition $ these were ideas associated, ait 
that tiniie^ to the idea of a whig, and supposed by 
every whig to be inconimuniifiable and inconsistent 
with the i(dtea of a tory. 

Diving iMeditary, kidefimstUe right, KneiA 
succession, passive obedience, prerogative, non- 
reetiAteiioe,, slavery, nay ^ and sometimes pope^ 
were associated i&maay minds to the ideaefatory; 
and deemed incomnmnicable and inconsistent, in 
the same maimer, with the idea of a whig* 

JBmIi now that which neithsr side would ham 
believed oa the feith of aiiy prediction, is pome to 
pass; ^ 

I qQod.4iyiVi^ pronuMere nemo 

Aud^ret^ tolTemb ilies, en ! attuiil ultro^ 

These 
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These aMOciations are broken ; these distinct sett 
of ideas are shuffled oat of their cider; . new com* 

binations force themselves upon us, and it would 
actually be as absurd to impute to the tories the 
principles, which were laid to their charge fi»w 
merly, as it would be to ascribe to the projector 
and his faction the name of w|iigs, while they 
daily forfeit that character by their actions. Tb# 
bulk of both parties are reaUy united; united on 
principles of liberty, in opposition to an obscure 
remnant of one party, who disown those princi^ 
pies, and a mercenary detachment from the other, 

who betray them. 
How this change for the better comes to have 
" keen wrought in an age» when most things hama 

changed for the worse ; and since it hath been 
wrought, why the old distinctions are kept up in 
some measuire, will i think beaocovnted fisr in traat* 
ing this subject farther. At present, what shall we 
say to those who publickiy speak ef this national 
vniea as impraetieable and chimerical; yet pr>* 
vrntely act against it, with all their might, as a prac<^ 
ticable thing, and a real evil to them ? If it be as 
complete and as well cemented, as I imagine itis^ 
and asevery honest Briton wishes it may be ; nay, 

if there be nothing more than a strong tendency 
on all sicles towards it, which no man of the least 

^ofasBTfation and candour will deny ; it is said^ 
thediity ef every one, irtio desires the prosperity 
of his country, to seize the opportunity, to culti-* 
fatoand «npcoTe it. If men are to be known by 

-tbeir w^bs, Ot wocIbi of tlme^ wko oppose this 
' '04 union» 
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iimon« denote tliem sutBciendjr. Wicked and 
unhappy men ! who seek their private safely, v\, 
bpposing publick good. Weak and silly men! 

who vaiuly imagine that they shall pass for the 
natioHt and the nation fora taction ; that they shall 
be judged in the right, and the whole body of 

the people m tlie wrong On whom would 

ihcy impose f — r-How long do they imagine^ that , 
.so unequal a contest can Jast i 

There is no complaint which hath been more 
■constantly in the mouths, no grief hath lain more 
heavily at the hearts of all good men^ than thofe 
about our national divisions ; about the spirit of 
party, which inspires animosity and breeds ran- 
^cour^ which hath so often dei^tpoyed our inward 
;peace; weakened ^urnational strength, and sullied > 
^'our glory abroad. It is time therefore that all, 
-who desire to be esteemed good men, and to pro* 
fcure^the peace, the strength^ and the glory of 
, their country, by the only means, by which they 
-can be procured effectually, tihouid join thw 
-efforts to heal our national divisions,, and to change 
the narrow spirit of party into a diiTusive spirit 
of publick beiievplence. 

That we may be more encoi»raged to doao^ it 
' will be of use perhaps to consider, iiv^«ome par- 
: ticulars, what advances are already made towards 
that national uniQ.u>. \vithout which no national 
: good can be expected in such circutostancea as 

Let us begin with the present temper of the 
members of the church .of England towaids the 

A , , . dissenters. 
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ili^senters. TTiose lat^s, by which the latter were 

debai'red from sei\ ing God after their own way, 
have not been these many years a terrour, to theai* 
Those which were designed to hinder thepropa- 
gation of their principles, and tho.se w hich shut 
the door of all pubiick preferment^ even to such 
among them as conformed occasionally, are 
repealed. Fur l;om desiring to impose aijy new 
hardships uppn them, even tliose who have been 
reputed their esemieSy and who have acted as such 
on several occasions, acknowledge their errour. 
Experience hath removed prejudice. They see 
thlit indulgence hath done what severity never 
could ; and from the frankness of these, if I was 
a dissents, 1 should sooner entertain hopes of 
iuture &vour, than from the double dealing of 
those who lean on the dissenters when they are out 
of power, and who esteem them a load upon them 
when they are in it. We are now in the true and 
only roadt which can possibly lead to a perfect 
reconciliation among protestants ; to the abolitiuu 
of all their differences ; or to terms of difiereuce 
so little essential, as to deserve none of distinction. 
These happy ends must be obtained by mutual 
good-wjil. They never can be obtained by force. 
It is true, indeed, that force> which is the effect 
of a majority and superior power, may support 
a rivalship and erect even counterestabh^hments. 
jBut then, by the same means,, our ancient disputes 
will be revived; the church will be thought really 
in danger ; and religious feuds, which have been 
SO loaf dad so beneiieially kept dQwa> wiU once 

more 
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more disturb the peace of the state. It is ^ 

certain truth, that our religions and civil contests 
have mutoally, and almost alterna(fely, raisedaad 
fomented eadi other. Churchmen and dissenters 
Lave sometimes differed, and sometimes thought, 
or been made to think, that they diiiered, at least, 
as much about eiril as religious matters. There 
can be therefore no way so effectual to compose 
their- diiiercnces on the latter, a& to improve the 
growing union between them on the ibimer. 
*«Idem sentire de republidU'* to thmk alike about 
{political aflkirs, hath been esteemed necessary to 
eonstitute and maintain private friendships. It is 
bbviously more essential in publiok friendships. 
Bodies of men in the same society can never unite, 
unless they unite on this principle ^ and if they 
oncewiite on this prmciple, they will unite oa 
ail others, or they will readily and cheerfully make 
one another easy about them.-— Let me speak 
plainly. It becomes a man to do so, who means 
honestly.— —In our political divisions of whig and 
tory, the dissenters have adhered to the former, 
and they want no ^apology for doing so. Tbqr 
joined themselves to those with whom they agreed, 
*arul stood in apposition to those with whom they 
difiered in principles of government. TbereeouU 
]|ie no obfectton bronght against them on this 
account. They certainly did not follow power. 
Itiey did not act like a sect, or a ikctiou, who 
bad, and pursued, an ioterast dialinet irom the 
-interest of the whole. Their nonconformity hath 
nothing to do here. They concuued with coo- 

formistsi 
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ibrmists ; and if they had been conformists them- 
49elves, as they wei^ dissenters, they would have 
acted in the maie manner. But if this divisioo of 
parties, on the saime principles, subf ists no longer ; 
if there be in truth neither a tory, nor a whig, as 
I have saad above, but a court and a country party 
in beings if the piolitical principles* which the 
dissenters have formerly avowed, are manifestly 
pursued on one side; and those whicli they have 
opposed, or others equivalent to them in their 

effects, are pursued on the other; can the dissenfers 
hesitate about tiie option they are to oiakei 1 am 
persuaded they cannot^ i know 'that several 
among them do not. What might be, and cer- 
tainly would be said, if they made their option to 
Stand by the m * ^, I will not so much as suggest. 
What must be the consequence ol their stalling 
by the nation, in opposition to him, for between 
these two powers the present contest lies, it is easy 
to teH, and impossible to deny. They will prove 
in this case to the whole world, that the spiiit 
of liberty animates, and conscience alone deleft 

^ ismeM their conduct. They, who could never 
brook a regal, will have the merit of saving their 
country from a ministerial tyranny; and tiieir 
country will owe them all the acknowledgmentif, 
which are due from good ' and gratefiil citizens 
of the same commonwealth. 
As to the other great and nattonaL division of 

. whig and tory; he, who recollects what hath 
passed in parliament, and observes vv hat passes out 

of it^ cajEk differ very little in fans opinion from 
t What 
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what hath been said concerning it. The principal 

articles of your civil faith, pubiiilied some time 
ago, or, to speajc more properly, the civil laith of 
the old whigfi, are ass^ted and consented to by 
the country party; and I say, upon good ^mthority, 
that if this creed was made a test of poJitical or- 
thodoxy* there would appear at this time but very- 
few heretics among na How different the case 
is on the other side will appear, not only from 
the actions, but from the principles of ti^e court- 
party> as we find them avowed in their writings; 
])rinciples more dangerous to liberty, though not 
' 90 directly, nor so openly levelled against it> than 
even any of those, bad as they were, which some 
of these men value themselves for hav ing formerly 
opposed. 

In short, the revolution is looked upon by alt 

sides as ^ new apra ; but the settlement then made 
is looked upon by the whole country-party as a 
new* magna cliarta» from whence new interests,, 
new principles of government^ new measures of 
submission, and new obligations arise. From 
thence we must date both king and people* 
His majesty derives his title from acts» made in 
consequence of it. We likewise derive, not our 
privileges, for they were always ours, but a mor^ 
full and explicit declaration, and a more solemn 
establishment of them, from the Fame period. 
On this foundation all the reasonable, independent 
"whigs and tories unite. They could unite on this 
alone ; for the whigs have always professed the 
pnaciples which paved the way lor the revQli|tion ; 

and 
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Aiid whatever the tories may have professed, they 
acted upon the same principles, or they acted 
upon none, which would be too absurd to assert, 
when they brought about that great event, in 
concert with the rest of the nation, as I shall some 
time or other pf ove. 

To this magDci charta, and these principles, let 
US adhere mviolabiy, in opposition to the two 
esrtremes mentioned by me at the beginning of 
this letter, viz. to those who disown ihem, and to 
those who betray them. Let neither the pole- 
mical skill of Lesly, nor the antique erudition of 
•Bedford, persuade us to put on again those old 
sliackles of false law, falsereason, and false Gospel, 
which were forged before the revolution, and 
broken to pieces by it.~~As little let us suffer 
the arch slynt-^s of G * *, the dogmatical dryness 
of H**, or the sousing prostitution ofS** to 
slip new shackles on us, which are inconsistent 
with the constituent principk\s oi our tbtabiish- 
ment. — ^-^Let us maintain and iinprove the na- 
tional union, so happily begim, and bless God 
for disposini]^ the temper of the nation almost uni- 
versally to it. Such a coalition hath been long 

wanted in this kingdom, and never more than at 
this important crisis ; fo^ on this it will depciid 
whether they, who not only oppose the progress of 
ti^at growing corruption, which had well nigh over- 
spi?ead the land, but endeavour to extirpate it by 
the roots, shall prevail ; or they who nourish and 
propagate it, who eat themselves, and tempt 

others toeat the baneful fruit it bears. On this it 

will 
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Will depend whether they shall prevail, who com- 
Btanlly insist against the continuance of a standing 
army in time erf peace, agreeably to the principles 
of our constitution; or they who plead for it, and 
endeavour to make it a necessary part of that con- 
»titution,thoughincompatibIewithpubiickhberty. 
Onthisit willdepend whether they shall pre- 
vail, who endeavour to conceal the frauds which are 
practised, and to sa-een the fraudulent, at the risk 
of ruining credit, ao^destroyin^ trade, as well as 
to IV oDopolize in the hands of a few the whole 
wealtli of the nation j or they who do their utmost 
to bring the former to light, and the latter to 
punishment, at a time when ghring fra^, or 
very strong symptoms of I raud, appear in so many 
parts j»f publick management, from some of the 
greatest companies down to the turnpike at Hyde- 
park corner. -On this it will depend whether 

they shall prevail, who desire that Great Britain 
should maintain such a dignity and prudent re- 
serve in the broils of Europe, as become her 
situation, suit her interest, and alone can enable 
her to cast the balance; or they who are eager, on 
every occasion, to prostitute her dignity, to 
pawn hec purse, and to sacrifice her commerce, 
byintangiing her not only too muqh with the other 
great powers of Europe, from whom she may 
sometimes want reciprocal engagements, .but 
even with those diminutive powers, from whom 
it would be ridiculous to apect any. 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, kc* 
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LETTER II. 

Sin, 

While I was writing my last letter to you, it 
came into my thoughts that nothing would illus- 
trate the subject better, norenlbrce more strongly 
tlie exhortatioa to a union of parties, in support 
of that'ConstittttioD, on the terms of which akme 
«U right to govern us, and all our obligation to 
obey is now founded, than an inquiry into the rife 
Mid progress of our late parties ; or a short history 
of torytsm and whiggism^m their cradle to their 
grave J with an iiitroductury account of their 
genealogy and descent. 

Your papers have been from the first oonse- 
crated to the information of the people of Britain; 
and I think they may boast very justly a merit 
singular enough, that of never speaking to the 
passions, without appealing to the reason of man* 
kind. It is fit they should keep up tliis chaiac- 
ter in the strictest manner, while thqr are 
employed on the most important subject, and 
published at the most important crisis. I shall 
theretbre execute my design with sincerity and 
impartiality, I shall certainly not flatter, and I 
do not mean to otlend. Reasonable men and 
lovers of truth, in whatever party they have been 
engaged, will not be offended at writings, which 
claim no regard but on this acoount, that they are 
founded in reason and truth, and speak with 
boldness what reason a^dtruthccwispiiietodictafee. 
^ fo;* the drummers wd trumpeten of Action, 

whe 
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who are hired to ihovvii the voice of both in 
one perpetual dia of. clamour^ aud would en- 
deavour to drowu> in the same manner, even the 
dvincr groans of their country, if slie was alrtadv 
brought into that extreme condition ^ they shall 
not provoke me to break a most contemptuous 
silence. The subject is too solemn. They may 
prophane it, by writing on it. Far be it from 
me to become guilty of the same crime, by 
answering them. 

If the inquiry I am going to make into the rise 
and progress of our late parties should produce 
in any degree the good which* I intend, it will 

'help to confirm and improve the national union, 
so happily begun, by taking otT some remains of 

' shyness, distrust, and prejudice, wbidh may still 
hang about men, who think, alike, and who prefes 
on from different quarters to the same common 
point of view. It will help to unmask more 
effect nally the wicked conduct of those, who 
labour with all tlie skill, and, which is much 
Toov considerable, with all the authority they 
possess, to keep up the division of parties; that 
each of these mtiy continue tobe,inits turn, what 
all of them have been too often and too long, the 
instruments and the victims of, private ambition. 
It will do something more. A few reflections 
on the rise and progress of our distemper, and the 
rise iwid progress of our cure, will help us of 
course to make a true judgment on our present 

^ate, and will point out to us, better per- 
haps than any other method, the specific re- 
medies still necessary to preserve our constitu- 
tion 



tion in liealth and vigour*— Having premised this^ 
1 come to the point. 

Queen Elizabeth designed, and the nation cat 
led king James to the throne, though the whole 
Scottish line had been excluded by the will of 
Henry the eighth, made indeed under the autho«> 
rity of an act of parliament, and yet little regard* 
ed either by the parliament, or the people. As 
soon as he was on the throne, a flattering act of 
recognition passed; for though aU princes are 
flattered on their first accession, yet those princes 
are sure to be flattered most, who deserve pane* 
gyrtck least In this act the parUament admow^ 
ledged, on the knees of their hearts, such was the 
cant of the age, the indubitable right, by which 
they declared that the crown descended to tafab 
immediately, on the decease of queen Eliaabetlu 
Of this act, and of the use which some men, 
very weakly I think, endeavoured to make of it, 
I diaU have occasion to speak hereafter* I wottid 
only observe here, that this is the aera of hereditary 
right, and of all those exalted notions, concern* 
mgthe power and prerogative of kings, andtfaift 
sacredness of their persons. All together they 
composed such a system of absurdity as had never 
been beard of in this country, till that anointed 
pedant broached them. They have been spoken 
of pretty much at large in your papers j particu- 
larly in some of those published under tte name 
ofOldeasde. Tothemlider. 

To assert that the extravagant principles of 
ecclesiastical and civil government, which began 
Vol. UU B Iq 
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to be pfopagat€d in this reign, and were carried 

still higher in the next, gave occasion to those of 
another kind, or of another extreme, which .were 
taught with success, and gained by degrees great 
vogue in the nation, would be too much, Opini- 
ous very diftereut from those wiiich received the 
sanction of a legal establishment in' church and 
state had crept about obscurely, if not silently, 
even while the government of Elizabeth lasted. 
But this I say; that the principles by which king 
James and king Charles the first governed, and 
.the excesses of hierarchical and monarchical pow- 
. er, exercised in coDsequeoce of them, gave great 
, advantage to the opposite opmions» and entirely 
occasioned the miseries which I'olloweil. Phrenzy 
provoked plireiizy, and two species o( madness 
.in(H:ted the whole mass of the people. It hath 
cost us a century to lose our mis, and to recover 
them again. 

If our greivances under king Charles the jQrst 
had been redressed by a sober, regular, parlia- 
mentary refuriiialion of the state; oi\ if tlie civil 
war liappeuiag, a new government Imd been esta- 
blished on principles of the constitution, not of 
faction, of liberty, not of licentiousness, as there 
.was on the abdication of king James the second; 
we may conclude, both from reason and expert- 
,ence that the absurd and slavish doctrines I have 
mentioned would have been exploded early. 
They would have been buried in the recent grave 
of him who first devised them; and the memory 
of hiui aad of them would have stuiik together in 

the 
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the nostrils of mankind. But the contrary fell 
out. The state was subverted, instead of being 
rdermed ; and all the fury of fBCtion and enthttiri* 
asm was employed to destroy the constitution to 
the very foundations. A natural consequence 
followed. If the principles of king Jameses and 
king Charles's reigns had been disgraced by bet- 
ter, they would not have risen again: but they 
were only kept down for a time by worse; and 
therefore they rose again at the restoration, and. 
revived with the monarchy. Thus that epidemi- 
cal taint, with whiqh king James infected the 
minds of men, continued upon us: and it is 
scarce hyperbolical to say, that this prince hath 
been the original cause of a series of misfortunes 
to this nation, as deplorable as a lasting infection 
of our air, of our water, or our earth, would hare 
been. The spirit of his reign was maintained in 
that of his son, (for how could it well be otherwise^ 
when the sameministerswerecontinuedf in poweri) 
and the events of both produced the civil war. The 
civil war ended in the death of the king, and the 
exile of his family. The exile of these princes re<- 
conciled them to the religion of Koine, and to the 
politicksof foreign nations, in such degrees as their 
different characters admitted* Charles sipped a. 
little of the poisonous draught, but enough how- 
eyer to infect his whole conduct. As ibr JameSj 

-r- lile impiger haosit 

Spumantem pateranR 
be drai4^ the iphalice off to the lowest and foulest 
4regs. 

< Thai principles 9S absurd as these in tiieir na^ 
' ; . u z ture. 
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ture, and astpn il le iti their consequences, such as 
would shock the coiiunon sense of a Samojede, or 
ft Hottentot) and iMd Just before deh^ged the na* 
tioii in blood, should come into vogne again at th© 
restoration, will not appear strange to those who 
carry themselves back as it itere to that point of 
tim^ The wounds of the civil war w«re bleeding, 
and tlie resentineiits of the cavaliers, who came 
into power at coart and in parliament, were at 
their height. No wonder then if few men had, in 
such a ferment as this, penetration enough to dis- 
cern, or candour enough to acknowledge, or courage 
eAoagh to maintain^ that the prtftoiptes we speak 
of were truly and primarily the cause of all their 
mistbrtunes. i he events, which proved them so, 
were recent but for that very reason, because they 
were recent, it was natural for men in such a cir* 
cunishiiicc as this, to make wrong judgments ab^uj. 
tbem. It was natural for the royal party to ascribe 
all their and their country's misfortunes, without 
any due distinct ion, to the principles on which 
king Charles and even king James had been op* 
posed ; and to grow more zealous for those on 
which the governments of these two ])rinces had 
been defended, and for whibh they had sufiered* 
Add to this the national transport, on so great i| 
revolution ; the excess of joy which many feH, and- 
raauy feigned j the adulation employed by many 
tQ acquire new merit ; and by many to atone for 
past dement; and you will find reason to be sur- 
prised, not that the same principles of govern- 
ment, as had threatened our liberties once, and 
must by ^eoessary oonsequence do so again, were 

establi:shed; 
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«stablished ; but that our liberlicft were mt im*- 

mediately, and at oucc given Tip. That l hey wer« 
sav«d, we owe nol to f>adiainent, no not to 
the conventbo parliament, who brought the 
king home; but to those great and good men. 
Clarendon and Southampton. Far from taking 
advantage of the heat and fervour of the timea^ to 
manage parliaments into ioandalous jobs, mi 
fatal compliances with the crown, to their immor- 
tal hpnour> with gratitude and reverence to their 
meulories be it spoken, they broke the ahnjr, 
stinted the revenue, aiul tliiew their master on 
^e affections of bis peopie.-^But I return. 
/ Beside these 'lreasoii6> drawn from the passiona 
of men, others of a more sober kind may be given, 
to account ior the making a settlemeiit at the re- 
storation upon {Nrincipleis too near i^in to iikos(Bk 
.whieh had prievailed before the war, and ivhieh 
had in truth caused it. Certain it is, that although 
the nonc(^nformists were stunned by the blow 
they had just received, and thoiigh their violeilce 
was restramed by the force of tlie present con- 
juncture ^ yet they still existed. Symptoms of 
this appeared, even while tlie government tvas 
settling, and continued to appear long after it 
w^s settled. Now, every symptom of this kind re- 
now^ the dread of relapsing into those miseries, 
from wlueb the nation bad so lately recovered it- 
self 5 and this dread had the natural effect of all 
extreme fears. It hurried men into every prin- 
ciple, as well as measnre, which seemed the most 
opposite to those of the persons feared, aiRl the 
moat likely, though at any other lisk^ to defeat 
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their designs, atid to obviate the preient dangei^ 

real or imaginary. May we not fairly conjecture, 
for it is but conjecture, something more i In such 
a temper of mind, and such a situation of circum^ 
stances, might not even those, who saw how 
groundless and dangerous such extravagant no- 
tions about the right, power and prerogative of 
kings were, imagine however that it was a part of 
prudence to give way to them, and to counr 
tenance them in the present conjuncture; tp^uffer 
the opinions of the nation to be bent too far on 
0ne side, as they had been bent too far on the 
other ; not that thtey might reiaain crocked, bui; 
^btat they might become straight i 

The same spirit and much the same reasons 
that determined our settlement, at the re^toratioo^ 
ppon such high principles of monarchy, prevail- 
ed relatively to our religious difTerences, and the: 
settlement of the churpli. I shall speak of it with 
that fceedom which a man may take, who is con* 
scions that he means nothing but the publick 
ffood, hath no by-ends, nor is under the influence 
of serving any particular pause}. 

I say then verv frankly, that the church and th^ ' 

king having been joined in all the late contests, 

both by those who attacked them, and those who 

defended them, ecclesiastical interests, lesent-^ 

ments, and animosities came in to the aid of secular, 

in making the new settlement. Great lenity was 

shoifn ^t the restoration, in looking backward; 

' unexampled and unimitated mercy to particuiac 

men, which deserved no doubt much applause. ' ' 

This conduct would have gope far towards m: 

pioring 
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storing the nation to it*s primitive temper and in- * 
tegrity, to it's old good manners, it*s old good 
' humour, and it's old good nature, (expressions of ' 
my lord chancellor Clarendon/ which I could ' 
never read without being niovts^d and softened,) if 
great severity had not been exercised imme- 
diately after, in looking forwards, and great rU 
gonr used to large bodies of men, which certainly 
deserves censure, as neither just, nor poiitick. — I 
say, not just; because there is, after all, area! and 
a w ide diflerence belvvecn moral and party justice. 
The one is founded in reason^ the oth^r takes 
it's colour from the pasfisions of men, and is but 
another name for injustice. Moral justice carries 
punishment as far as reparation, and neceiliary 
terrour require; no farther. Party justice carries 
it to the full ^tent of our power, and even to the 
gorging and sating of our revenge; from whence 
it follows, that injustice and violence, once begun, 
must become perpetual in the successive revold-^ 
tions of parties, as long as these parties exist. — I 
say, not politick ; because it contradicted the 
other measures taken for quieting the minds of 
men. It alarmed all the sects anew; confirmed 
the implacability, and whetted the rancour of some j 
disappointed and damped a spirit of reconcilia: 
tion in others; united them in a common hatred^ 
to the church ; and rouzed in the church a spirit 
of intolerance and persecution. This measure 
was the more imprudent, because the oppbrlu* 
nity seemed fair to take advantage of the resent- 
ments of the presbyterians against the other sect- 

E 4 aries. 
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9Lnes, and to draw them, without persecuting the 
oiher», by the cords of love into the pate of the 
exarch, instead of driving them back by severo 
usage into their ancient confederacies. But 
whei^ resentments of the sort yve now mention 
were let loose, to aggravate those of the other sort, 
there was uo room to be surprised at the violences 
which followed i and they, who had acted greater^ 
could not complain of these> great as they were, 
with any very good grace. 

If we ma^ believe one *, who certainly was 
nt^ partial against these sects, both presby teriana 
imd independents had carried the principles of 
rigour, in the point of conscience, much higher, 
and acted xaore implacably upon it, than ever the 
cburcK of England hath done, in it's angriest fits. 
The securing themselves therefore iigainst those, 
who had ruined them aud the constitution once 
«!kready» was a plausible reason for the church-! 
party to give, and I doubt not the true 9^x\d sole 
motive of many for exercising, and persisting iix 
tne ^ercise of great severity. Gener^, pru- 
dential arguments might, and there is reason ta 
belieye they did, weigh with particular men^ but 
they could have little forcct at such, a time, on 
i&umVers. As littl^ ^ould some other eonsi« 
derations Iiave then, whatever tiiev have now. 
Th^ promises at Breds^ for instance, and the 
• ffermsofthe dectaration sent from thence^ could 

c 

not be urged with force to a parHament, who 
|pd miu4, and was strictly under no< obligation^ 
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to make good such promises as the king had made, 
beyond his power of proniisiogj, if taken abso- 
lutely j or from which, if takeo conditionally, he 
was discharged, oti the reftisal of parliament to 
confirm them. — ^Thus again, the merit pieaded 
by the presbyterians, on account of the share 
they had in the restoration^ which was very real < 
and very considerable, couid avail however but 
little. That they went along with the national 
torrent, in restoring the constitution of church and 
state, could not be denied. But then it was re- 
membered too, that these fruits of repentance 
came late; not till they had been oppressed by 
another sect, who turned upon them, wrested the 
power out of their hands, and made them feel, 
what they had made others fee], the tyranny of . 
a party. 

Such reasons and motives, as I have mentioned, 
prevailed; and worse than these would have been 
sufficient, when the passions of men ran so high, 
to iay the dissenters, witliout any distinction, un- 
der extreme hardships. They seemed to be the 
principal objeot of the fears and jealousies of par- 
liament. Addresses were continually made, and 
the edge of the law continually whetted against 
them, from 1660 to 1669, when the law for sup- 
pressing conventicles, and the last of these penal 
statutes passed, as 1 remember, £&perience will 
jmify me for saying, that this long and extreme 
rigour was unwise, as well as unjust. It appears 
indeed, from the memorials of those. times, that 
they who suffered had given abundant provocation^ 
ihough not sufficient excuse, to the rigour under 

which 
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which they sufiered. Some former hardshipSt 
which the dissenters had endured from the church, 

made them more violent against it, when they 
got possession of a usurped power. Just so the 
violence, which they exercised at that time, stimu- 
lated the severity they felt in their turn, when the 
legal constitution of the church was restored. 
Notwithstanding all which, I incline, upon very 
good reasons, to think that this severity was not 
in the first design of the ministers, nor would 
have been shown, if another fatal influence had 
not prevailed. The inflaence I mean is that of 
popery. It prevailed from the first moinf^iits to 
the last of the reign of king Charles the second. 
. The best ministers were frequently driven off 
their bias by it. The worst had a sure hold on 
their master^ by complying with it. On the oc- 
casion now mentioned, this influence and the ar- 
tifice of the popish faction worked very fatally on 
the passions of parties, and the {)rivate interests 
of individuals ; and the ministers, and the church, 
and the dissenters, were bubbles alike of their 
couHTion enemy. Barefaced popery could ask no 
favour, because popery con id < xpect none. Pro- 
testant dissentCTs were therefore to serve as stalk- 
ing^ horses, that papists might creep behind them, 
'and have hopes of being some time or other ad- 
mitted with them. The church party was hal- 
looed on the dissenters; while the dissenters were • 
encouraged to unite and liold out; while they 
were flattered with a high opinion df their own 
strength, and the king's favour; and white some 
leading men among them, who thought it better 

to 
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to be at the head of a sect than at the tail of an 
establishment, were perhaps encouraged and 
confirmed in that thought by the private ap- 
plications of the court. 

These arts, these wicked arts (for such they were) 
prevailed; and though the two thousand niiiiisiers, 
who went out of their churches on one day, wcr^ 
far from being ail of the same mind, or having one 
positive consistent scheme; though man y of them 
must have lost their benefices, even U they had 
complied with the act of uniformity, because they 
were intruders, and in actnal possession of benefi- 
ces legally belonging toothers; yet, by uniting 
in the point of nonconformity, they appeared as 
one body, and in some sense they were so. Se« 
vera! of th^m were popular for certain modt^s of 
devotion, suited to the humour of the tinie^ and 
several were men eminent for true learning and 
unaffected piety. Hiey increased the zeal of 
their flocks, and created compassion in others^ 
Here the court be^n to reap the fruits of their 
management, in the strugi^Ie for a toleratioti. I 
use the word, though I know it may be simply ca- 
villed at. The hrst step made was an applica- 
tion to the king, who dedared himself reatJy and 
willing to dispense, in their favour, with several 
things m the act of uniformity; and thus the dis- 
senters were made, by the severity of the pariia* 
inentand the intrigues of thecourt, the instruments 
of introducing a dispensing power. Such at- 
tempts were made more than once; but happily 
fiuled as often as made, through the Vigorous op • 

position 
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position of parliament; till at last the scene begaii 
lo open more, and the dissenters to see that timy 
were made the tools of promoting what they 
never intended, the advancement oi the preroga- 
tive above law^ and the toleration of popery 
' a^inst it. 

To conclude. By sucli mc;ins as I have dc- 
scribedj the constitution of parties after the restorr 
ation preserved unhappily too near a resemblance 
to the constitution of parties before the war. The 
prerogative was not indeed carried so liigh in some 
instances, as James and Charles the first had at-' 
tempted to carry it. Nay, some supports of it were 
bought off, and takcu away; and others more dan- 
gerous, as we have observed, were prevented by the- 
virtue of the men at that time in power. But still 
the government W cis established on principles, suf- 
ficient to invite a king to exercise arbitrary power,, 
and support him . by their consequences in the ex* 
ercise of it afterward ; so that in this respect, 
the seeds of future divisions were sowed abun- 
dantly* The di^sentens bad, indeed, lost much of 
their credit, and all their power. But still they 
had numbers, and property, and mdustry, and 
compassion for them; so that here was another 
crop of dissensions planted to nurse up, and to 
i^engtlien the other. They did not lutlanic the 
contest, which followed, into a civil war, as they 
had helped to do formerly; but I think that witlu 
out theaia and the disunion and hatred among pro^ 
tcstants, consequent upon them, the zeal against 
popery could not hav« truo baifii a kind of fectiput 

fury. 
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fnrjv as we shall be obliged to confess it did« I 
think that fears of faUing once more under pres* 

hyterian, or republican power, could not have been 
wroiTs^ht up ill tiie manner they were, towards the 
end of this reign, so as to drown even the fear of 
popery itself; so as to form a party, in favour ol a 
popish successor i so as to transport both clergy 
and laity into an avowal of principles, which must 
have reduced us to be at this time slaves, not free* 
men, papists, not. protestants ; if the very men, who 
bad av<»wed such principles, had not saved them* 
sdves and us, in direct opposition to them. — But I 
am funning into the sul)ject of another letter^ 
when this is grown too prolix already. 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, &c. 



LETTER III. 

Th£ sum of what hath been said, concerning (the 
settlemmt of church and slate, and the division 
oi parties at the restoration, amounts to this; that 
as the attempts of king James and king Charles 
the firsts against the spirit of the constitution, 
threw the nation into a civil war, and all the mi- 
serable consequences, both necessary and contin- 
^t, of that ealamitys soothe facy^ ^thusiasm, 
and madnesa of those factions which arose during 
that unnatural ferment, frightened tlie nation bad^ 
if not into all, yet more generally perhaps than be* 
fore^ into most the notions that wereestablisbed 

to 
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to justifv the excesses of former reie^ns. Here- 
ditary, indefeasable right, passive obedience and 
aonresisf ance, those corner-stones, which are an 
improper foundation for any superstructure, but 
tliai of tyranny, were made, even by parliament, 
the foundation of the monarchy 5 and ail those> 
who declined an exact' and strict conformity to 
the whole establishment of the church, even to the 
most minute parts of it, were deprived of the 
protection, nay, exposed to the prosecution of the 
state. Thus one part of the nation stood proscrib- 
ed by the other; tlie least, indeed, by the great- 
est; whereas a little before the greatest stood pro- 
scribed by the least. Roundhead and cavalier 
were, in effect, no more. Whig and tory were 
not yet in being. The only two apparent par- 
ties were those of churchmen and dissenters; and 
rehgious differences alone at this time maintained 
the distinction. 

Such was the state of party, upon the meeting 
oi" the hrst ])arHament called by king Charles 
the second, and for some years afterward, as 
nearly as I have been able to observe by what I 
have read in history, aiid receivedfrom tradition.—* 
How the notions then in vogue bega n to chaiige, and 
this spirit to decline, some time after the restora- 
tion; how the zeal of churchmen and dissenters 
against one another began to soften, and a court 
and country party to form themselves; how iw> , 
tion mingled itselFagain in tiie contest, ahd re^ 
newed the former resentments and jealousies; 
how whig and tory arose, the furious offspring of 
those inauspicious pareuts round-head and c^va* 

herj 
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Her; how the proceedings ofuac party might have 
(^wa us back into a civil war» confusion and 
anarchy ; how the success of the other had like to 
have entailed tyranny 011 tiie state, and popery ' 
in church; bow the revohition did, and could aione^ 
deliver us from the grievances we felt, and from 
the daLii:^en> we f ared; how this gixut event was 
brought about by a formal departure of each side 
from the principles objected to tiiem by the other; 
how thi$ renewal of our constitution, on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, by the most solemn, deliberate, 
national act, tliat ever was made, did not only 
•bind at least every one of those, who concurred 
in any degree to bring it about ; (and that descrip- 
tion includes almost the whole nation) but bow 
absurd it is for an v man, who was bom since that 
jera, or who, bein<j born before it, hath been bound 
-by no particular, legal tye to any other settlement, 
to be wilitng to give up the advantages of the pre- 
sent consh'tution, any more than he would give 
up the privileges of the great charter, which was 
made and ratified so many ages ago; ail these 
points are to be now touched in that summary*' 
rnauner, vvliich I have prescribed to njyself, and 
^diieh will be sufficient, in so plain a case, where 
men are to he reminded of what they know already, 
ratiier tlian to be informed; and to be couiirmedj 
uot to be convinced. 

I proceed therefore to observe, tliat the natbn 
began to be indisposed to t lie court, soon after 
the restoration. The sale of Dunkirk helped to 
ryiii a great and good minister, tbougfa it be still 

doubtful 
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doubtful at least, notwithstanding the clamour 
raised, and the negotiations i>itii d*Estrades so 
much insisted upon, whether he was strictly an*> 
swerable for this measure. — AVho knows how 
soon the reestablishment of the same port and 
htffboiir may be laid in form to the charge of those 
two men, who are strictly and undeniably answer- 
able for it, and who stagger s^ready under the 
weight of so many other just imputations? 

The first Dutch war, which was lightly and 
rashly undertalven, and whicli ended if^nonriinionsly 
for the nation, augmented the publick iodisposi- 
tton. Nay misfortunes, such as the plague, and the 
burning of London, as well as mismanagement, 
had this effect. But we must place at the head 
of all a jealousy of popery, which was welt 
founded, and therefore gathered strength daily^ 
1 his soon heat^ the minds of men to such a de- 
gree, that it seems almost wonderful the plagtta 
. was not imputed to the papists, as peremptorily 
as the fire. 

The death of my lord Southampton, and the 
disgrace and banishmttt of my lord Clarendon, 

made room for new causes of jealousy and dissar 
tis&ctioni and the effects increased in proportion. 
These two noble lords had stood in. the brep^ 
against popery and foreign politicks; atid what*- 
one of them sard of the otlier, th^t is, Southamp* 
ton of Clarendon^ may be applied with justioeta 
both. They were true protestants, and honeit 
Englishmen. While they were in place, our 
kwsj our religiian, and our liberties werein safety. 

When 
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When they were removed, England felt the ill 
effects of the change ; for when they were remov- 
ed, all these were in danger. How glorious a 
panegyrick is this, in which the unanimous voice 
of posterity does and must agree! It is preferable 
surely to all the titles, and honours, and estates^ 
which those illustrious patriots left behind them: 
and so I persuade myself it is esteemed by the 
young noblemen, who are heirs to their virtues 
as well as their fortunes. 

King Charles, and more than he, the duke 
and the popish faction, were now at Iibert\ to 
form new schemes j or rather to pursue old ones^ 
with less reserve, against the religion and liberty 
of England. As soon as the famous cabal bad 
the whole administration ofatTairs, these designs 
were pushed almost without any reserve at all* — 
am not writing the history of this reign; nor 
have I undertaken any thing more than to make 
a few observations on the several tiu ns oi parties 
in it I^need not therefore descend into particu* 
lar prooft of the designs which I attribute to the 
court ; nor into a deduction of the measures taken 
to promote them, and the efforts made to defeat 
them. That these designs were real, can be 
doubted of by no man; since without quoting 
|nany printed accounts, which are in the hands of 
every one, or insisting on other proofis which have > 
not seen the light, and such there are, the abbot 
Primi's relation of the secret negotiations between 
the king and his sifter, the duchess of Orleans, pub- 
lished in 1682, as X tbink» and immediately sup- 
Vox.. III. F pressed. 
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pre^^, a9 well as the history of ttie jesiiit 
d^Orleans, writlen ffn mmaorak fanrnbed to him- 

by king James the- Seconal, pat the whole matter 
Out of dispute, and ^ven beyoindtbe reach of<;ftvil« 
It is sulfictent for my purpcfse to observe, that 
the tide of'party, ^vliich hud l un so strontrly Ibr 
the court, and had beau seldom so much iis 
§lackehed hUhello, heg&n now to * turn, and to 
ruii year after year more strongly the other vva\ . 

When tliis parHttment iiat down, for itdeservca 
bur paiNiicular 6bsei*vatioii that both bouses were 
full of zeal for the present government, ar\d of 
■ jresentnieut a^^ainst the late usur parous, there 
was but one parf^y in parliament ; aad no 
Dther party could raise it*s head in. the notion. 
This might have been the case much longer, pro- 
bably as long as king Charles hod sat on the 
throne, if the conrt had been a little honester, or 
'a little wiser. No parliament ever did more to 
gain their prince than tliis. They seenaed for seve- 
ral years» to have nothing so much at heart as 
securing his government, advancing bis prero- 
'gative, and filling liis cotfers. The grauU; they 
made him were such as passed for instances ol* 
profusion in those days ; when one million tWQ 
hundred thousand pounds a year for the civi| 
list,, the fleet, the guards and garrisons, and all 
the "ordinary expenses of the government, 
thought an exorbitant sum ; how little a figure 
soever it would make in our times, when twgi 
thirds of that sum, at least, are appropriated t6 
\he use of the civil list singly. But all this was 
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to no purpose : a foreign interest prevailed ; a cabal 

geveriied; and sometimes the cabal, and some- 
.times a prime ministf^r had more credit with thp 
king than .the whole body of his people. When the 
parliament saw that they could not gain him over 
to his owu^ and to their common interest^ nor 
.prevail on him by connivance, compliance, and 
other gentle methods ; they turned themselves to 
such as were rough, but agreeable to law and the 
.custom of parliament, as well as proportionable 
to the greatness of the exigency. That they 
lost their temper, on some particular occasions, 
must not be denied. They were men, and there^ 
fore frail: but their frailties of this kind proceeded 
iVoin their love of their country. They were 
transp^}^, when they found that their religion 
and liberty were constantly in danger from th^ 
intrigues of a popish faction; and they would 
liave been so transported, no doubt, if iibcity 
alone had been attacked by a protestant factiom 
Then it was that this high-church parliament grew 
favourable to protestant dissenters, and ready to 
. .make thatjust distinction, so longdelayed, between 
them and popish recasants, that the whole prdtes* 
tant interest miHit unite in the con)iiion cause. 
Then it was, that this prerogative-parliament 
jdefied prerogative, in defence of their own privt* 
leg^es, and of the liberties of their country. Tlien 
it was, that this passive obedience and uouiesist- 
auce parliament went the utmost lengths of resist- 
ance, in a parliamentary way; and the necessary 
consequence of the steps they made in this vva\ st 
have been resistance in another, if the kmg had 

9 1 not 
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not clro]iped his ministers, retracted his pretensions, 
redresse i some and given expectation of redreiis- 
ing other grierances. In fine, this pensioner- 
parliament, as it hath been stiied, with some 
corruphun in the hoiise, and an army sometimes 
at the door of it, disbanded the army in England, 
and protested against the militia settled in Scotland 
by ac t of pailiament, and appointed to inarch for 
any service, wherein the king's hononr, authority, 
and greatness were concerned, in obedience to 
the orders of the privy council. That I may 
not multiply particular instances, they not only 
did their utmost to secure their country against 
Immediate danger, but projected to secure it against 
remote dan^^er, hy an exclusion of the duke of 
York from the crown, after they bad endeavour- 
ed strenuously, but in vain, to prevent his entail-* 
in<*'poper} more easily upon us, by his marriage 
with a popish princess; for he had declared him- 
self a papist with as much aiTectation, as if he ex- 
pected to grow |jopnlar by it ; had already begun 
to approve his zeal, and exercise his talent in 
-conversions, by that of his first wife; and was 
notoriously the agent of Rome and France, in or- 
der to seduce his brother into stronge r measure.^, 
than king Charles was will ing to take. Ki u g C barles, 
to iise an expression of the lord Halifax of that 
age, wotild trot; but his brotlier would gallop. 

VVijeii I retlect on the particulars liere mention- 
€;d, and a great many others, which might be men- 
tioned to the honour of this parliament, I cannot 
hear it called the pensioner-parliament, as it were 
way of eminence, without a degree of honest 

indig« 
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indignation ; especially in the age in which we 
live/ and by some of those who affect the most 

to bestow upon it this ignominious appellation. 
Pensions indeed, to the amount of seven or eight 
thousand pounds, as I remember, wer^ discovered 
to have been given to some members of the house 
of commons. But then let it be remembered 
likewise, that this expedient of corrupting par- 
liaments begaa under the administration of 
that l)(;i^terous, overbearing, dangerous minister, 
Cliiibrd. As long as there remained any pretence 
to say, that the court was in the interest of the 
people, the expedient of bribery was neither 
wanted, nor practised. When the courjt was 
evidently in another interest, the necessity and 
the practice of bribing the representatives of 
tiie people couimeuced. Should a parliament of 
Britain act in compliance with a court, against 
the sense and interest of the nation, mankind 
would be ready to pronounce very justly, that such 
a parliament was under the corrupt influence of 
the court. But, in the case now before us, we 
have a very comfortable example of a cou rt wicked 
enough to stand in need of corruption, and to 
employ it ; and of a parliament virtuous enough 
to resist the force of this expedient ; which Philip 
of Macedon boasted that he employed to invade 
the liberties of other countries ; and which had 
been so often em])loyed by men of less genius, 
as well as rank, to invade the liberties of their 
own. All tliat corruption could do in this par-* 
liament, was to maintain the appearance of a ' 

F 3 tUUit- 
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court-party, while the measures of the court 

united a cuuutry-party, in opposition to them. 
Neither places nor pensions could hinder courtiers 
in this parliament f«M>m votiiio^, on many signal 
occasions, against the court ; nor protect either 
those who drew the king into ill measures, nor 
those who compHed with him in them. Nay^ 
tins pensioner-parliament, if it must be still called - 
so, gave one proof of independency, beside that . 
of contriving' a test in 1675, to purge their mem-^ 
bers on oath from all suspicion of corrupt influence, 
which ought to wipe off this stain from the most 
corrupt. They drove one of their paymasters out 
of court, and imfieached th6 other, in the Ailhiess 
oi his power; even at a time, when the king was 
so weak as to make^i or so unhappy as to be forced 
to make, on account of pensions privately iiego^ 
, • tiated from France, the cause of the crown and the 
cause of the minister one^^ and to blend tlieir in- 
terests together. 

What I have said to the honour of the long 
parliament is just; because in fact the proceed, 
ings of that parliament were agreeable to the 
representation I have given of them. But now, if 
some severe censor should appear, and insist that 
. the dame was chaste, only because she was not 
enough tempted ; that more pensions, would haye 
made more pensioners ; that much moiiey and little 
prerogative is more dangerous to liberty than much 
prerogative and little money j and that the worst 
and weakest minister king Charles ever badniight 
have been absolute in this very pailianient, whose 

character 
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ciiara<;;1^r 1 diifeiui, if sucU » p^i^istor bfi<^ l^een 

bribes, not a slender xnajorit}^ whicli tUe Refec- 
tion of 4 few miglit at any uv^e ^feaj;, but sucji 
a bulky msgcnityy as oiigbt i«ipose co itself: \f 
any oae^ I say, should refine iu this tnf^noer, aini 
continue to insist ths^t such a minister, with &uc|i 
a purse, would have stood his ground in the par- 
liamenft i speak of^ with how much contempt and 
indignation soever hemight have been every where 
treated by the people ; I shall not presume to 
assert the contrary. It might have been so. Oar 
safety was owing as ninch, perhaps, to the po- 
verty of the court, as to the virtue of th^ parlia- 
ment. We might have lost our libelrties. St^t 
then. I woqM observe before I conclude, that if 
. this be true, tlie preservation of our rehgion and 
liberty, at that time, was owing to these two cir- 
cumstances 5 first, ikhat fcing'Charles was not pai^. 
simonioirs, bnt .s(niandered on his pleasures^ What 
he might have employed to corrupt this parlia- - 
*ment ; secondly, that the ministers in that: reign, 
Bngering no money bnt the revenne, ordinary 
and extraordinary, had no opportunity to fdchin 
Itfae pockets of every private man, and to hribe tUe 
bubbles very often with their own money ; as 
'might be done now, when fundmg iiath -been so 
long in fashion, and the greatest minister haih 
' ihe means of being the greatest stocfcfobber, did 
not the eminent intein^rity of the minister, and tha 
approved virtue of the age, secure us irom arfjr 
auch danger, - - - * 
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We bare now brought the deduction of parties 
very near to the era of whig and tory; intowhich 

the court found means to divide the nation^ and 
by this division to acquire in the nation a supe- 
riority, which had been attempted ineflectualiy, 

' even by corruption in parliament. -But this I 

reserve for another letter, and am, 

SIR, Yours» &c. 



LETTER IV. 

SIR, 

Thbes is a passage in TuUy so extremely ap* 
plicable to the mischievous, but transitory, pr6* 
valence of thofe principles of government, w hich 
long James the first imported into this country, 
ffeot since it occurs to my memory, I cannot begin 
- this letter better than by quotiag it to you, and 
snaking a short comn^entary on it. Opini* 
teoni commente deiet dies, natursB judicia con- 
firm at Groundless opinions are destroyed, but 
rational judgments, or the judgments of nature, are 
confirmed hy time. It is Balbus, who makes this 
observation very properly, when h© is about to 
prove the existence of a supreme being. The 
3m6 observation might have be»ea employed as 
properly, on other occasions, against Balbus 
himself i ai^d the truth of it might have been ex- 

emplified. 
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emplified, by comparing the paradoxes antf super- 
stitioiia opiaioaa of his own sect, as well as tiie . 
tales of a hippocentaur, or a qhimseray with the 
eternal truths gf t^enuine theism, and sound phi- 
losophy. In short, tiie application of it might 
have been justly made then, and may be so now 
in numberless instances, taken from the most im- ' 
tK)rtaat subjects, on which the thoughts of men 
are exercised* or in which their interest^ as men 
and members of society, are concerned. 

The authority of a sect, and much more of a 
state, is able to inspire, and habit tp confirm, the 
most absurd opinions. Passion, or interest, can 
create zeal. Hut nothing can give stability and 
durable uniformity to errour. Indolence, or igno- 
rance, may keep it floating, as it were, on the sur*' 
fiskce of the mind, and sometimes hinder truth from 
penetrating; or force may maint^^in it in pro» 
fession, when the mind assents to it no loogeil 
But such opinions, like human bodies, tend to 
their dissolution from their birth. They will be 
soon rejected in theory, where men can think, 
und in practioe, where men can act with freedom* 
They maintain themselves no loiiger, than the 
same means oi seduction, wliich first introduced 
tliem, or the same circumstances, which first im- 
posed them, attend and continue to support them. 
Men are dragged into them, and held down in 
them, by chains of circumstances. Break but 
these chains, and the mind returns with a kind 
of in intellectual elasticity to it*s proper object, 
Irutb. This natural motion is so strong, that 

examples 
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examples might be cited of men embracing truth 
ill practice, before they were convinced of it in 
theory. There aore eases, where re^u^ freed 
from constraint, or roused by necessity, acts in 
some soil the part of instinct. We are impeiled 
by one, before we have time to ibrai an opinion. 
We are often determined by the other, against: owr 
opinion; that is, before we can be said properly to 
' have changed it. But observe here the perverse* 
ness of that rational creature, man. Wheti 
this happens; when the judL::ment of nature, for 
so we may ^peak after TuUy, hath prevailed 
against the habilnai prejudioe of opinion ; inirtead 
of acknowledging the victorious truth, which de- 
termined himt.o act^ instead of condemning the 
erroneous opinion, i^inst which he a^cted, ho is 
too often apt to endeavour, peevif^ly and pedaii* 
ticsilly, to reconcile liis actions to his errour ; nay, 
to persist in renouncing true, and asserting &lsie 
itiaxims, while he reaps the benefit, and maintftins 
the consequences of the former. 

You see whither we are brought by these general 
reAectionisi. The absurd opinions, fictse&ransB ^* 
our Roman orator would have called them) about 
the right, power, and prerogative of kings, were 
so little able to take a deep root, md to stand the 
Masts of opposition, that few of those who drei^ 
their swords on the side of king Ciiarles the first, 
were determined to it by them. I assert this^ton 
coiitemporary authority ; on the authority even 6f 
some who were themselves engaged in that cause, 
from tl^ beginning to the end of our civil wars, 

A more 
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A more recent tradition assures usi, that when the 
same opinions revived at the restoration, they did 
not sink deep even then into the minds of men *, 
but floated so superficially there, that the paiiia- 
. ment, (the very parliament, who had authorized 
• them, aiid imposed them, as I observed in the last 
letter ) proceeded agreat way, and was ready to have 
proceeded farther, in direct opposition to them. A 
tradition still more recent will inform ns, and that 
is to be the subject of this letter; that when these 
opitiions revived again, at the latter end of the 
same reign, with an appearance of greater strength, 
and of a more national concurrence than ever, they 
revived but to be exploded more eilectuaily than 
ever. King Charles made nse of them to check 

the ferment raised agauisl his government; but 
did not seem to expect that they would subsist 
long in force. His wiser brother depended much 
on them ; but his dependence was vain. They 
were, at that time, wearing out apace ; and tliey 
wore out the faster by the extravagant use which 
was made of them. They were in the mouths of 
many, but in the hearts of few ; for almost all those 
who had them in their mouths, acted against them. 
Thus were these wicked and ridiculous principles 
of government twice revived and twice destroyed 
again, iu less than thirty years irom the restor-> 
ffction. * 

Ter si resurgat murus aheneus, 
■Ter pereat ! 
The second revival of these principles, for 
enoug;b hath b^n said of the firsts happenecf soon 

aiter. 
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after the dissolution of the long parliament j nud 
there, I think, we niust place the birth of whig 
and tory, though these parties did not grow upinto 
full maturity, nor receive their names till about 
two vears afterwards. The dissolution of this 
parHament was desired by men of very dilVerent 
complexions; by some, with factious views; by 
others, on this honest and true nriaxim, that a 
standing parliament, or the same pari i anient long 
continued, changes the very nature of the con- 
stitution, in the fundamental article on which the 
preservation of our whole liberty depends. But 
whatever motives others might have to desire 
this dissolution, the motives which ]>! evailed on 
tiie king were probably tiiese. This parliament 
not only grew more reserved in their grants of 
money, and stiff and inflexible in othi^r matters, 
but seemed to have lost that personal regard 
which they had hitlierto preserved for him. They 
brought their attacks home to his family ; nay, to 
himself, in th6 heats which the discovery and pro- 
secution of the popish plot occasioned. That on 
the qaeen provoked him. That on his brother 
embarrassed him. But that which provoked and 
embarraFscd him both, was the prosecution of the 
earl of Uanby, in the manner in which it was 
carried on. 1 will not descend into the particulars 
oi" an affair, at this tliue so well understood. This 
minister was turned out, and might liave been 
punished in another manner, and much more 
severely than [presume any one, who knows the 
anecdotes of that age,, thinks that he deserved to 

be. 
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be. But the intention of this attack, accordinE»> 

to Rapin, was to show that the king, as well as 
his brother^ was at the head of a conspiracy to 
destroy the govemnenty and the protectant re^ 
ligion. This is a verv^ bold assertion, and such 
a one as I do not pretend to warrant. But thus 
much 18 certain; that if the earl of Danby*s im- 
peachment had been tried, he must have jiistrlicd 
himself, by showiug what every one knew to be 
true, that the secret negotiations with France, and 
particularly that for money, were the king's ne- 
gotiations, not his. 

Now, whether the king hoped, by^ dissolving the 
parliament, to stop this prosecution 3 or to soften 
that of the popish plot; or to defeat the project 
of excluding the duke of York; his hopes were all 
disappointed. The following parliaments trod in 
the steps of this. How, indeed, could they do 
otiierwise in those days, when the temper of the 
people determined the character of the parliament* 
^vhcn ail influence on elections by prerogative,- 
was long since over, and private, indirect means 
of gaining another more illegal influence were not 
yet found, or the necessary supports of such means 
were not yet acquired; when any man, who had de- 
sired people, who knew neither his fortune, his cha- 
racter, nor evenhis persbtf, to choose him their repre- 
sentative in parliament, lliat is, to appoint him their 
trustee, would have been looked upon and treated 
as a madman ; in short, when a parliament, acting 
against the declared sense of the nation, would 
have appeared as surprising a plienomenou in the 
m<ml world, as a retrograde motion of the sun 

or 
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or any olher signal deviation of ihingt {rom tlieir 
ordinary oourse in the natural world ? 

There was indeed one point, which this parlia*-^ 
ment had extremely to heart» and which was no 
longer opqn to the f>ariianientg that followed; I 
mean the conduct of the king in foreign affairs, 
during the war between France, and Holland 
and ber allies, , which ended by the treaty of Ni- 
raegticn. Tia^ war was not uuide in renoote 
countries. It was made at onr door. The mo- 
tived, to it, on the purt of the .aggressor, were nei- 
ther injuries received, nor rights invaded; but a 
spirit of conquest, and barefaced ui»urpation. 
The interest we had in it w^s not such as de- 
pended on a long chain of contingenctes, and re^ 
quired much subtlety to fiad out, hut plain and 
immediate. The security, and at one time, the 
very existence of the Dutch commonwealth de- 
pended on the event of it. No womlcr then, if the , 
conduct of thekiug,wlK) joined openly with France 
at first, and served her privately to better pur- 
pose at last, furnished ample matter to the pub- 
lick discontent, and helped to increase tlie ill 
humours of succeeding parliaments on two other 
points, which were still open, and continued to 
iraw their whole attention, as long a.s king Charle^i 
-suffered any to sit, during the Test of his reign. 

These two points were the prosecution of per- 
.sous involved in the popish plot, and the exclu- 
sion of the duke of Yprk« The fu-st of tl^ese had 
prepared mankind for the second. The truth is, 
that if nothing w^ich affefted the duke had been 

produced^ 
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pnoduoed, b^«idi& Coleioan!^ leU^rs, these prooTsof 
his endeavours to subvert the religion and liberty 

oi the people he pretended to govern, joined to so 
many others of publick notoriety, whicii showed 
the ^hote bent of his soul, and the whole ischeme 
of his policy, would iiave alfonled reason more 
than sufficient for sacrificing the interest, or even 
the right (if you will call it so) of one man to the 
preservation of three kin«:doms. I know how 
partial we are in tUe judgments we make cou- 
oer4Di9igourseI?es9 and our own interests. I. know 
that this partiality is the immediate effect of self* 
love, the bLruagest spring in the human,, nay m 
the whole animal system ; and yet I cannot help 
heing surprised, that a man diould ^peot to be 
trusted vv ith -a crown, because he is born a prince, 
in a tiountry where he could not be trusted by 
law, and ought not to be trusted in reason, with 
a cuastable'b staff, if he was boraa private per.son4 
J^t me Bdd, that such an expectation must be 
deemed more unreasonable in a descendant of 
Henry the fourth of France, if possible, than in 
any ot iier flaan. The hereditary title of tlie hou&e 
i>f Bourbon, on the ^inction of that of Valoii;, 
was certainly as clear, and much better establish* 
ed by the laws and usages of France, than the 
hereditary rigiit of any prince of the house of 
Stuart to the crown of England ; and yet Mehry 
%he fourth, witli all the personal qualitications 
which could recommend a prince to the esteeipi 
and loveofhip subjects, would never have been 
received into tl>e throne by the French nation, if 

he 

« 
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he had not been of the religion of that nation. 
On what fonndation then could it be expected, 

that a protestaat and a free people should be less 
' animated by religion and liberty both, than their 
neighbours had been by religion alone ; for liberty 
had notliiiig to do in that content ? Our fathers 
were thus animated, at the time I am speaking of. 
The long parliament projected the exdusion; 
and if the design had been carried on, in the 
spirit of a country party, it would probably have 
been carried on with a national concurrence, and 
would consequently have succeeded in effect, 
though not perhaps at once, nor iu the very form 
at first proposed. 

The violent and sanguinary prosecution of the 
popish plot was intended, no doubt, to nmke. the 
success of the exclusion more secure, by raising 
the passions of men so high, that no expedient 
but an absolute and immediate exclusion, in the 
terms of the bill, should be thought sufficient. 
I cannot help saying on this occasion, that I wish 
this iaudable and just design had not been pur- 
sued, by wading through the blood of so many 
men : enemies to our religion and liberty, indeed; 
but convicted, for the most part, on evidence 
which could hardly have passed at any other time. 
I wish we had done nothing which might be in- 
terpreted ta the disrepute of oar own religion, 
while we attempted to proscribe theirs. In fine, 
J wish, for the honour of my country, that the 
prosecutions on account of this plot, and mnck 
more on accouut of aiiother, which was- set up 

as 
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a kind of retaliatiou ibr Uiis, and which caused 
sbine of the npbhst as weit atf some of the iDean^ 
Mood itk tfit^n^ton to be spiIt,cduMbe enizeii 
out -of the records of history. But there is still a 
farther reasoa to wish that greater temper had 
beeh joined, Ht thfrs tiifte» t^ the secme i^edl fef 

^ religion and liberty. Men were made to believfe 
that the king. Who had yielded on so many 
othdi^ occasions, Wocdd yield on tfiis; ibatt 
•who had given up so many ministers, would givfe 
up his brother at last ; and that if the parliament 
would aoc^t tiothing Jess thtm the exdasbfi Ui 
their olvtt way» it WonM be escfbrted frbiti him. 
Now in this tliey were fatally deceived, and I 
<iontitine to suspect^ till I meet ,with better fe^« 
fions than I hikve yet found to the contrary, ttiieit 
they were so deceived by the intrigues of two 
very opposite cabals; by the duke of York's, 
who wtT^ averse to all dstctosions, wheth^f atisb- 

lute, or limited, but most to the last; and by the 
duke of Moumouth^Sy who could not ilnd their 
accotratin toy bat an atisolute estclusron; nor in 
this neither, unless the bill passed without a^fy 
mention of the duke's daughters, as next in suc- 
tesdon: to which, as bishop Burnet tell^ us,' tl^e 
prince of Ofange wa^ wiRiiig to comply j tKe 
faith of assurances he had f'eceived frdrfi h^ce ; 
a fact, which the bishop might know, and we^sty 
CfaeHsfore ttdte oti his tirord; as ektrabfdSri&ry ^i^it 

seems, f would only observe tliat king A^''il)mrf?, 
then prince ot Orange, could have no reason loc 

colM^itiVig tbttt iiii 1^ S|^eft^^6 the cridu 

•Vol. in. G Apuld 
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' fliould not be confirmed by an act whtch-exrloded 

lier fiither, except one ^ and that was tiic neces- 
sity, real or apparent, of uniting different private 
;nieresfes in che.pubiick measure of excluding the 
duke of York. Now, if this was his reason, the 
jsanie reason proves, what shall be farther cou- 
iirmed in the next letteiv that a spirit of foction 
■r^h through the proceedings of those who promo- 
ted the bill of exclusion : and when faction was 
» opposed to faction, there is no room to wondert 
if that of the court prevailed. The kingj who 
had not used to show hrinncss on other occasions, 
was firm on this : and tlie consequence of pushing 
^the exclusion in this manner was giving htm an 
opportunity of breaking the country party ; of 
dividing the nation into whig and tory : of go- 
verning himself without parliaments; and of leav- 
ing the throne open to his brother, not only 
without onr limitations or conditions, but with a 
. more absolute pow^r established, than any pynoe 
of his family had en joyed. 
' • • As soon as the court had got, by nianagement, 
a plausible pretence of obje^ng a spirit of fa6lioa 
to those in th& opposition, the strength, of the op* 
' . position was broken, because the national union 
' , was dissolved. A count ry party must be authorized 
^ by the voice of the country. It must be formed 
on principles of common interest. It cannot be 
United and maintainedon the particular prejudices^ 
any incT'e thrui it-caui or4>ug^t to .^e, directed 
' * * ' * to the particular interests of any- jet of men what-^ 
5©cv<^f j A party, thus constituted, ii> liiiproperly 
^12 called 
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called party ; it is the nation, speaking and acting 
in M)e discourse and conduct of particular men. It 
!will prevail in all struggles $ooner or later^ as long 
as our constitution subsists j and nothing is more 
easy to demonstrate than this, tliat whenever such 
a party finds it difficult to prevail, oulr constitu- 
tion is in danger; and when they find it hnpossible, 
our coiKstitutiou must in fact be altered. On the^ 
Other hand, whenever the prejudices and interests 
of particular sets of men prevail, the essence of 
a country party is annihilated, and the Very ap. 
pearance of it will soon be lost. Every mm will 
resort in this case to tfiat standard, under which 
he hath been marshalled in foruici' divisions; to 
which his inclinations lead him; or which, though 
hedoes not intirely Approve, yet he disapproves 
the least. 

Such a dissolution of a country party was 
brought about at the period to which #e are 
now come * in onir deduction of parties, by the 
passions, the pubhck pi(|ue, and private interest 
of particular men, and by the wily intrigues of 

* the court The dissolution of this party, and the 
new division of the nation into \v\i\fj; and tory, 
brought us into extreme danger. Ihis extreme 

'danger reunited the nation again, and a coalition 
of parties saved the whole. Such an experience 
might have showed them, that how opposite 

'soever their professions were, yet they really 
differed more on negative than on positive prin^ 
cipJes y that they saw one another \n a false Hg^ht, . 
for the most part, and fought M'ith phantqw-f; 

G t conjured 
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conjured up to maintain their division, rather 
than with real beings. Experience had not t^ttf 

liappy efTect soon. The swdl of tiie sea continued 
lo^gaiter the stomi waii o\ er; and we have seen 
these parties kick and cuff like drunken men', 
when they were both of the same side. — Let 
us hope that this scene of tragical ioiiy is over, 
to the disappointment of those who are conscious 
of past Iniquity, or who meditate future nfiischiel^. 
There are no others wiio wisii and endeavour to 
prolong it. 

lam^SIR, &c. 

. LETTER V, 

SIR, 

^Nothing is more useful, nothing more necessary^ 
in the conduct of publick affairs, than a just dis- 
cernment of spirits. I mean here not only that 
natural private sagacity which is conversant about 
individuals, and enables some men to pry, as it 
were, into the heads and hearts of others, and to 
discover with them those latent principles which 

constitute their true characters, and are. often 

"* ■ • » . ,. • * .».<*•• 

disguised in outward action; but I mean prin- 
cipally that acquired, publick, political sagacity, 
whicl^ i^ of the same kind^ though I thmk not al« 
together the same thing as the former ; which flows 
from nature too, but recjuires more to be assisted 
by experience, and formed by art. This is that 
jupenour talent of mfnisters of state, whidi is so 
i^arely fpund in those of other countries, and which 

abounds 
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aboimds 80 happily at present in those of Great 
Britain. It is ty this, that they discover the most 
secret dispositions of other courts ; and, discovering 
^hose 'dispositibus, prevent their designs, or uevet 
suffer themselves to be surprised by iliem. It is bjr 
this, that they watch over the publick tranqiiilhty 
at home; foresee what effect every event thstt 
hap|)ens^^ and much mlore every step they jmal^ 
themselves, will have on the sefntiments and pas- 
sions of mankind. This part of human wisdom is 
therefpre every wneire of nse; but is of mdi^ 
pensable necessity in free countries, where % 
greater regard is to be constantly liad to the vari- 

^pus fluctuations of parties^ to the temper, humour, 
opinjoQ and prejudices of the' people. Witiioiit 
such a regard as this, those combinations of pe- 

,culiar circ^unstanc^, which we commonly call 
cpnjunpfiiret, can never be improved to the b^e^ 
advantage, by acting in conformity, and in pro- 
portion to tiiem; and without improving suqjb 
cpnjuncturqs to the best advantage,, it is'inipos- 
sible to achieve any great undertaking, or even 

, to conduct aifairs successfully in their ordinary 

i»f^?fSfrj ■ » > . 

>yant of this just discernment of spirits, [if 

I am not extremely mistaken, defeated the designs 
S^i those who p^'osecuted with so much vigour th<e 
popish plot, and the eKclusion of tlie duke of 
York. Several of theni were men of very great 
abilities ; and yet we iihall have no reason to be 
tarprif*^. .that they failed in this point, if we 
reflect bov nn^ even' the greatest genius is to 

03 dtsc^n 
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discern the spirit of others, when he hath onoa , 
overheated his own. All men are falhhie: but 
her^ lies the difference. Some men, such ns 1 ' 
liave just mentioncda crossed by diiiiculties, pressed 
by exigi^ncies, transported hy their own passions, 
or by the passions of those who fight under their 
banner, ipaj now aiul then deviate into errour, 
and into errour oi long and fatal consqeuence. 
But tber^ are some men, such as^ I shall not men- 
tion upon this occasion, (because I reserve them 
for another and a better) who never deviate into 
the road qf good sepse| who, crossed by no dif- 
ficulties, pressed by no exigencies, meeting scarce 
opposition enough to excite their industry, and 
guiding a tame well-tutored flock, that fqilow 
their bell-weather obstinate! v, but never tread on 

Jiis heels : there are men, I say, whose special 
privilege it is to proceed with all these advantages 
deliberately and superciliously, from blunder to 
blttiider, from year to year, in one perpetual iiiaze 
of confused, incoherent, inconsisteat, unmeaning 

. schemes of business. 

But having nothing to do with the men of 
this character at present, I return to those of 
the former clans to the men who led the whig 

' party, at it's first appearance in the t^me of king 

. Charl^ the second, The foundation upon whidh 
they built all their hopes of success was this; 
that they should frightei^ and force the king into 
a complianqe with th^n^ : but they did nfot enough 
consider, that the methods they took were equally 

^ proper to frighten and force a great part of the 

nation 
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nation from them, by reason of the particular 

circumstances of tluit time. They did not enough 
consider, that when they bejg;an to put their designs 
in execution, scarce twenty years had passed frorrt 
tlie restoration; and that the higliest pi tiiciples, 16* 
&vour of the church and the monarcliy, had pre- 
vailed almost universally during one half of that 
time, and very generally during the other halfj 
that they had the accidental passions of the people 
for them, but the settled habits of thinking againft' 
them; that they were going off from a broad to 
a narrow bottom; from the nation to a part of tlie 
nation; and this at a time> when they wanted a 
' mora than ordinary concurrence of the whole body. 
They did not enough consider, that they were 
changing the very nature ot iheir party, and giv- 
ing an opportunity to the court, which was then 
' become, in the strict sense of tlie word, d ^tiOii, 
' to grow up into a party again, and such a party as 
' would divide, at least, the people witli them, upon 
principles, plausible in those days, and sufficient 
to raise a spirit capable to disappoint all their 
endeavour^. ' * . ' 

The same resentments and prejudices, thesatne 
' jealousies and fears, which burst out with violfiiide 

* upon many occasions a few years before, lay still 
" in the hearts of men; latent and quiet, inileed, and 

* wearing out by degrees, but yet easy to be revived, 
' and to be blown up anew. If we coin 1)111-0 the 

* conduct of the long parliament in 1674 and 1O75, 
' with the- attempts which had been lately made, 

during the administration of the eabaL> with' tk« 
' • * ^ 4 secret 
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fecret of the $econd Dutch war, and many other 
<de3ignsand practices of thecourt, which weie thea 
come lately and very authentically to light ; witb 
Xhe state of Scotland, which was then subdued 
under a real tyranny, and with that of Ireland, 
.wl^ere, to say no more, the act of settlement was 
;but ill observed; ^ve make this jomparison, 
will not yet appear, that the proceedings of the 
J>onsc of commons were immoderate, though they 
'^yel'e warm ; nor factious, though they were vigo- 
iTOns ; nor tliat any danger could be then reason- 
ably apprehended from them, except to the ene- 
jPiies of the constitution in church and state ; and 
yet even then the old resentments, prejudices, 
jealousies, and fears began to revive 3 and an ap- 
»pr#be;nsion of falling back under the influence of 
-presbyter ians and republican principles began to 
rshovv itself in the house of lords, and in the nation. 
.It js true, that this had no immediate consequence ; 
because the popish plot broke out soon afterward 
like a mighty flame, in which these little fires, that 
began to burn anew, were lost. This great event 
made the church and the dissenters continue to 
run into one, as they had begun to do before; and 
the sole div ision of parties was that of the court 
. and the country, as long as this parliament lasted. 
But still it was evident with how delicate a hand 
every thing, that related to our fonner disputes, 
. required to be touched. It was evident that the 
Jeast alarm given to the church, or to those who 
. valued themselves on the principles of loyalty then 
itt fasluon, vvpulibe ^flicient to op^uthose wounds 

• C * whieh 
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>yhich were just skinned over, '^^tof^se^^f^eiff 
.piarties out tt^e of the old 

Tiiese {parties yr^ not rf^a^, jnrhile thfe long ^ 
piuiiameut sate; beqaiise a general opimon pre- 
.yaiLed, and well e^pugb^fe^w^de^ on ^i^jjreped^;^ 
^^oiidu€}t, tb^ hoivever angry 
mith the parliament, or tlie parliaix^ent ,ia^|Ji 
ikiQg, a few pci^ular steps made on one side, jsai^ 
:a Ji^ttio momffff.m^^ oth/er, woul^^ijui 
jQ^ttoi« }fei99i^90iaXhm ail 
fo mi er quarrels. As hot therefore as the parliament 
£r^W> »pd as much as some people might^hinfc thj|ti 

to per^^de even these people, thfit a parliament 
hive this wpuW puf^ thiiigs to thfi h^t extreu^ty.j 

.ported vHh ^ 9)uch zeal ; or draw the jni^Qf|l 
against a prince, to whom they had borne so much 
atfcQtiqp. Jiot >Pithep^ii$^i^ts which io^opi^^ 

lAe Qtae-mfi nQt ithet fsapue ; I 4^te ai 

jiiorti V as I can, upon authorities, which no m^n 
^iikely to. contradict n^^ o^^t r^^u$e, wJbat ifi^^e 

iBoFnet, ^ind thatof Kapin ; ^vhoin I^qiiote,.on tl^f 
• bccasion, ibr tht^ same reason that ! would qu6(e 
-my lord ClarendojioMS^ftftt }(ii^-,Cb^l^ti^ ^, 
-or l^idlowTtbr ihiiii, 

:^ In the year i6y6, before we have jgrouncLs i>pf- 
.>-ficient to affii?©, th»t,|l^je 4e|igntof ^exc^^ 
odokei^f .¥ock wi|t ^nipe^> ll^t^]|p|; ^tie^E^ 
reason to suspect, th^t it might be in^ttl^ thoughtf 
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of several, those who stood loremust in the oppo- 
aition to the court were very indnatriou^ to pto^* 
'tttfie a dissolation ofthe loni^ parlmment; bo in- 
dustrious, that they * negolialcd the afTbir with 
the duke, who had concurred in a vote for aaf ad- 
dress to dissolve it ; and they tindeVtobk f thftt^k 
new parliament should bi more inclinable to gi aiil 
the papists a toleration, than they would ever iind 
"thv^^Hmlldf prove. The papisftalvp^ ib etf^^ 
for this measure ; since* CWfemtttf afc#*^d^d^ 
''tion for justifying it, and siiice their desicrn in it 
Hvaa to divide the king X and his i>eopie. It i» fair 
'to conclude that the protestiintsi^i^faid hditliteen^iii 
it at the time i mention ii[K)ii {>^uly views, were 
at least as much so, when their views rose higlier. 
^This parliament WpusbM^i'MM^^itll&^^ttgh 
^Jcamiiiation into the popish plot, ^^h^^Sfi'mtk" 
' cerity and zeal. Nav, the piujcei oi tiieexcfU:3iuii 
^^ad been started, thougl^^ot proiseeiited>^uii.^ 
^last session^' 'May we not? *t^l* h 6>p<§v^mM 
^liowever, that thev, whcy^Wferc iio'v itsol\ed to 
^tarfy the exclusion, inaiaaniier m which they soou 
Htftempted to carry it, and^Jit^W>itbr€Baw by ooi^ 
^ quence the difficulties thA#^i*<^*HI iieoppoafldao 
' them, and the. i^trong niea.saicii likcy ^siiuuid be 
'Wiged to pui^e, in ordei^i<>vw»om these dtf- 
. ficulties j I say, might hot they diifilfc^4ilvbi|rfriA- 
"^ent much, less proper tli:iii any other to engacre 
^fea-persist in such measure^ r 1 iiey thou<>ht tiiu^>^ 
^witUout doubt ^ and so fa^^^^j/^i^^ 

'* BuracL's History of hisi><ftiJ*i«l5W 393^"-n . 

■ the 
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thekingy who came into the dissolution upon very 

difl'erent motives. But as to the consequence 
of engaging a new parliament in such strong 
measures^ the event showed, that the*king jndged 
better than they, in the progress of this aflfttn 

The dissenters, who had been long per&ccuted 
by the parliament, and bantered and abused by the 
court, were encoaraged by the conjunetnrft lb 
lift up their heads. They took advantage of the 
horrour and indignation, which the discovery oi the 
popish plot) and the use made of this dtscoveiy, 
had raised all over the kingdom. They couM not 
be more zealous in tiiis cause than the members 
of the established church had shown themsdv^tb 
be ) but they cried, perhaps, louder for it In short, 
whatever their manaj^^enient vviis or however they 
were abetted, certain it is that they were very ae- 
tive» and very successful too, in the elections of the 
parliament which followed the long pariiaifteh^, 
according to Rapin, who asserts that many of the 
members, chosen into this house of comtdoiw, 
were presby terians. ite might have said as mucb» 
u})un just as p^ood grounds, ot the two parliaments 
wiiich ioilowed tins; and I shall speak of them in- 
discrtminateiy. The leaders, who mustered ail 
their forces, in order to push the bill of exehision, 
looked on this turn in the elections as an advan- 
tage to them: and it might not have been adis* 
advantage, if they and thedissenter* had improved 
it with more moderation. But they were fai tram 
' doing so, as Ra[)iri himself seems to own a little 
< jOQwillingly, when he says, that complaisaiice ibr 
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the preshyterians was carried, perhaps, too far m 
J^piH ifor the coniprehensiou ojf proteslaut dis- 
ffg»i^. Bisl^op fiuFAet qpealgs,i|io;;epiaiQly. t^^ 
^wi^ that many began .to decli^^ openly in favour 
of the noncoulormists; that upon tiiis the non- 
iCfjf^{ig4$ts b^ebaved them^yes yfsvy ind^cei^lly^ 
they fell severely on the body of the clergy ; 
^nd that tliey made the bishops and clergy 
^ffph^ad, that ^ rebeUion, and with it the pul- 
j^g,the clinrch to jp\^c^, was designed. Several 
other passages pf the same strength, an^ to the 
^j^e jti^rpqfey might be coiJected iVom this -bi^ 
,^9]^;jnid Ife, .yhp re^ds.themt jvill Mtbe, 

I think, .to jSuid that such proceedings as 
^^$e> both in parliament and out of it, ga\ e aa 
jaj^m^to th/ejCjLergyy^apd set tb^ .to wake parol- 
.li^aliietifreen tiie late anjd the prei^ent times; aad to 
infuse the fears and the p^s^jon.s^ which agitated 
them V into tiie nation. Tl;iMe Jbishop accuses them, 
indeed* of tdping t^is ml^ much jt^d^cency. But 
th^, who are frightened out of iheir .wits, will be 
,to be liidecenti ^fyul . in^^cency >^5fints ia- 

At the same tloie thfit the jealoqsies of a design 
to dt^.stroy the cliurch prevailed, otlicrs prevailed 
'JikawiS4^Qf a d^igu to alter tt)e government of 
.the stale; of a design not only against the su^^^es* 
sor, but against the possessor of the crown. Many 
• wdldOwaaiugJOften, says bishop ,8prnet upon oiie 
Mcaaion, began to dislike th^^practiq^Si s^d. to 
apprehend that a change of gpyejnnient was ^e- 

jsigaed. r- -Xbe^lpiig .game tbiuji .toiselfe 

says 
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says the samb author dpcrn toother oteciunoiii 
levelfed at chiefly, though for <Ieceiicy*s nske hti 

brother was only named. Rapia goes farther; fofy 
ipeaking of the satiie time, he Uses this remarkabM 
expie^Wn ; that things seentjed to be tftmg 
the same course as in the year 1640 ; and there 
*' wats reason to think, tliat the opposing party 
had no better ihtentions tbwards the king nthf 
** than the enemliesof king Charles the first had to- 
" wards him." But whatev er some particular men, 
who knew theiiiseltres irreconciiilble with the khig^ 
ks well as the duke, or some others, i^ho had stiB* 
about them a tang of religious enthusiasm and re* 
publican whimsies, might intend ; I am far iirom 
thinking the party, who p^omotbd the exclitsiotai, 
meant to destroy, on the coiitrary it is plain that 
they meant to preserve, by that vr ry measure, the 
constitiition in churchatid state. Tbe re^n why^I > 
qdote these passages, and reTer to others of thte : 
name kind, is not to show what was really de-' 
sign^^ but what wks apprehended ^ for as the diii* 
tmctibn of whig and tory subsisted long after ibe 
real difierences were extinguished, so were these 
j^arties at lust divided, not so much by overt acts^ 
tcHnoiitted, as by the appreheiiSiOilSy which each 

'of therti entertained of the intentions of the other. 
When the resolution was once taken of rejecting 
aU limitiAtions, oattie belief artfuHy, ahd, I thinks 

' knaVishly propa^ted, that the king ^outd yield, if 
^he i)arliament persisted j the necessary conse- 

' Q uehc^s of the king's adherihl; infte^ly to his bro- 
ther were tboise wbiich fo!low6d» tikdsi ^ iiifaniiia' 

par- 
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parliamentaria," harsh votes, angry proceedings^ 
^dresses, that were in truth remonstrances, pro- 
jects of associatioDSy pretensions to ^ power of dis* 
penf^ing with the execution of laws, (that very 
preix>gative they had so justly refused to t he crou n) 
and many others which I omit. Ail these would 
Jbave been blasts of wind^ bnita fulmina,*' no 
more, if the king had yielded: and that tliey were 
j>ushed in this confidence by the bulk of the party 
wbo pushed them, cannot be doubted : since it 
cannot be doubted that the bulk of the party 
depended on the king's yielding ahiiost, perhaps, 
even to the last. Some few might be wilU 
ing, nay desiroas that he should not yield, and 
hope to bring things into a state of cuiiiuhion ; 
yhich none but madmen^ or those, whom their 
crimes or their fortunes render desperate, can 
ever wish to see. But it would be hard, indeed, 
if parties were to be characterized, not by their 
tcopixnon view, or the general tenour of their 
conduct, but by the private views imputed to 
some among them, or by the particular sallies, 
, into wliich mistake, surprise, or passion, hath 
sometimes betrayed the best-intentioned, and 
even the best-conducted bodies of men. Whig 
and tory were now formed into parties s but I 
.think they were not now, nor at any other 
'time, what they believed one another, nor what 
• they have been represented by their enemies, 
nay by their friends. The whigs were not round- 
.heads, though the measures they. pursued, being 
stronger than the temper of the nation would 

then 
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then bear, gave occasion to the suspicions I have 

mentioned. The torie^^ wxrc not cavaliers, tiiough 
they took the alarm so sudden and so warm for 
the church and the king ; and though they carried . 
the principles in fcivoiir of tlie king, at least, while 
the heat of their contests with the opposite party, 
lasted, higher than they had been ever carried, 
before. The whigs were not dissenters, norrepub-* 
licans, though they favoured the former, and though' 
some inconsiderable remains of the latter might ' 
find shelter in their party. The tories had no dis- 
position to become slaves, or papists, though they 
abetted the exercise of an exorbita^t power by " 
the crown, and though they supported thepreten* 
sions of a popish successor to it. — Thus I think 
;vbout the parties, wiiich arose in the reign of king 
Charles the second; and as I deliver my thoughts 
with frankness, I hope they will be received with 
candour. Some farther and stronger reasons for 
receiving them so may perhaps appear in a subse<- 
quent letter* 

♦ • 

.Yours, ^c. 



< > 



* 
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sift, 

I f king Qiairled the seconci could bav^ be^n prevail 

ed upon to sacrifice the chimerical divine ric^ht of 
his brother to the real iaterest^and right too, of his 
people ; that happy event woiild have made him 
' sUnpIe amehds in fature ease and quiet, and the 
nation in future security, for all precedent disor- 
ders, dangers, and fears of danger, fiut instead 
of this, he Was erery day confirmed in the resolit- 
tiou of not giving up, directly and in terms, 
that right of his brother, which he thought reflect- 
ed strength oh his own. The very ih^asufes 
taken to force him to submit, enabled him to 
. resist. The opposite spirit spent itself in blood 
axni violence. The spirit dS him rose visibly in 
the nation; and he saw very soon the time ap- 
proach, when he might venture to appeal to his 
people against . his parliament. This time was 
come^ whto^en were once convinced that a 
country party prevailed no longer, but that fac- 
tion had taken it*s place. Many appearances, 
which I have not room to enumerate, served to 
propagate this opinion ; particularly the behavi- 
our and aknost avowed pretensions of the duke of 
Monmouth ; which were carried on even in de&> 
ance of the solemn declaration made by the king, 
- that he had never married the duke's mother. 
Some of the worthiest and warmest men, who 
were engaged for the exclusion, complained them-' 

ydves, 
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jpeireSy even from the first, of the private interests 
Bhd factious intrigues wbidi prevailed among 
t]iem. *' I inusi^ confess," says a very considerable* 
man who laid down his life for this cause after-, 
ward, and whose original letter is still extant; 

I must confess, I do not know three men of a 

mind; and that a spirit of giddiness reigns 

among us,, far beyond any I have ever observed . 
*f ' in my life/* And yet he had lived and acted in. 
as factions a time as this nation ever saw. He pro- 
^ceeds. Some look who is fittest to succeed.-*-' 
«f They are for the most part divided between the 

prince of Orange, and thi^ duku of Monmouth* 
" The first hath plainly the most plausible title. 

— I need not tell you the reasons against Men- , . 

mouth. — l^he strongest for him are, that who- 
" ever is opposed to York will have a good party j 
>^ and all Scotland, which is every day like to be 
" in arms, doth certainly favour him, and may 
** probably be of as much uiiportance in the 
' ^* troubles that are now likely to iiill upon us, 

as they were in the beginning of the last. 
** OtriT^Fs are only upon negatives, &c.'' 

I could easily multiply proofs of this kind ; but 
I think I need not take any pains to show, that 

was such a faction formed at this time ; nor ' 
to refute Welwood, who asserts that the duke of 
Monmouth was not -ambitious to the degree of 
aspiring to the crown, till after his )landtng in 
the west. I will only remark, that tlie cllbrts of 
this faction among those who drove on the bill of 

• AlgernooSidafiy. 

Vol. hi. , H cccIusioQ, 
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exelusioii^ furnished another motive to the divi* 
sqoif Mid ' iibimottty of parties. The fcoriesi wba 
hud dvttdeil from the othepi» or jtaloiisie? of de« . 
signs to cliange the constitution in church and 
fltale, began now to apprehead tiwt the opposite 
parly might sdcoced in anoChet view, mid set up 
a kin of their own nomination. A notion then 
entertained by many, that the worse title a. man 
bad, the belter king he waa likely to make, did 
Mt persuade the^. They haid suffered vnder the 
lyramiy of a party 5 many of them had been 
liietdsttm the abettors of a party administration ) 
sfid they l^red with reason a parly king. Thus 
personal interests were mingled on both sides with 
pubiick considerations; and the diike of York 
glrined a great number of adherents, not by affec<- 
tiou to him, but by an aversion to Monmouth; 
which increased among the tories^in proportion as 
tb^ duke's popularity increased among the whigs; 
Aol by any favourable disposition in the tories to 
popery and arbitrary power; but by a dread, as 
I'hanre observed already* of reUirnmg in the least 
degree under 'Ae ifrfluence df those principles, 
ind the power of those men, w hose yoke liad 
galled theueeks of many that were still alive and 
^ive on Ihe stagie of poMick afiaira. Men greir 

jealous of the design"' (says blsliop Biirnet, 
speaking of Monmouth's popularity) and fan* 
*^ cied hef e wsis a new civil war to be raised* 

Upon this^ they joined with the duke's party ;** 
meaning the duke of York's. 

I say nothing of the apprehensions entertained 
17. on 
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•oxi one side, aiid tiie expectatifw eatertamed oo. 
tb^ other ftom Scotland; because thoufgh theie 
vyas, even in tlie beginning of these struggks, a 
concert between those wUo were oppressed bj tlie 
court tbere» and those whoopipoAed «t bere» whieh- 
grew aftermrd into a closer coriie»pofiiteiiGe» 
aiid became riper for action; yet the seditious 
6puitt that{pweocca«ioa to these appiseheittiooa 
attd expectalioBSy was rouzed and exasperated. 

hv the liihumanity of tiic duke of Lauderdale ; 
who, though a presbyterian himself, was the 
butclter of that paity^ pushed the iranaest o£ 
them into unjustifiable esccesses; revived their 
j^illy zeal ibr the covenant : and wrought Uf> their 
entlunstasiu eveu to assassination ^nd r^ebellion. 
Let me only observe, that this waaplaisly the fault 
of tlie court, and could not therefore be imputed 
to ih& wbigs> whatever . use soiae of that party . 
might propose to make of such a disposition* 
The violence of tiie conveiiticlers was sounded 
high, order to palhate the severities exercised' 
in the government of that kisgdom*- Bat the. 
reasonable men of all parties thought then, as they 
think now, and always will think, that it is the 
duty of those w1m> govern^ to discern the spirit o£ 
the people; to consider even their passions^ to 
hcivi u regard to their weaknesses ; aiid to show 
indulgence to their prejudices; aud that miaister% 
-who punish what they might pm$esi^ sre more 

. culpable than those who offend, 

the two parties were ibrmed, so was their di'* 
Tirikm mmt^ipjidhy muittal ji^aloiisiel^ mi fearir j 
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which are often suiBcient to nourish themselves/ 
#hen they hare once taken root in the mind; 
and which were, at this time, watered and culti- 
Tated with all the factious industry possible. The 
most improbable reports^ the moat idle surmises,' 
carried about in whispers, were sirfficient, as I 
might easily show iii various instances, to raise a 
panick terrour in one party, or the other. In bothy- 
there were but too many persons on the watch, 
to improve and to [jro[) agate these terrours, and 
by a frequent repetition of such impressions to 
' raise the* alarm and hatred of parties to the highest 
pitch. He, who went about to allay this extra- 
vagant ferment, was called a trimnieri and he who 
was in truth a common friend^ was sure' of being 
treated like a common enemy. Some, who voted 
for the bill of exclusion, were very far from being 
heartily for it ; but I have jseea good reasons to 
believe, and sach there are even in our pnblick 
relations, that some of those who voted against 
it, and declared for Jimitations, concurred in the , 
end, though they diifered in the means, with 
those who promoted the bill. And yet such men 
were constantly marked out as favourers of po- 
pery and enemies to their country. T^us in. the 
other party, men, who hadtio other view but 
that of securing their religion and liberty, and 
who meant nothing more than to force the court 
into such compliances as they judged necessary 
to establish this security, were' stigmatized with 
the opprobrious names of fanatick and republican. 
Tfaus it happened,.in*. those daysy and thus it hap«' 

pens 
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* pens in ours ; when any man who declares against 

a certain person, aji^ainst whom the voice of the 
nation hath already declared^ or complains of things 
: which are so notorious, that no man in the nation 
: can deny them, is sure to be followed by the cry 
of jacobitism or republican ism. But there is agreat 
difference, God be praised, between the two oases. 
.The present cry, being void of pretence, is* f here^ 
fore without eftect. It is heard in few places* 
and believed only in one.— But to return. 

When the nation was divided in this manner, 
•the heat of the parties increased as their contest 
lasted, according to the usual course of things. 
New engagements were daily taken; new provo- 
cations and offences were daily given. Publick 
disputes begot private pique ; and private pique 
supported pubiicic disputes with greater, rancour 
and obstinacy. The opposite princ^Ies advanced 
■ by the two parties were carried higher and higher, 
' as they grew more inflamed ; and the measures 
they pursued, in order to get the better each of 
liis adversary, without overmuch regard to any 
other consequence, became stronger and stronger, 
and perhi^s equally dangerous. . The meeting of . 
X the parliament at Oxford hitd a kind of hostile ap- 
pearance ; and as soon as parliaments were laid 
aside, which happened on the sudd^ and inde- 
cent dissolution of this, the appearanoe grew worse. 
No security having been obtained by parliamen tary 
methods, against the dangers of a popish succes« 
sion, it is probable that they, who looked on these 
danger? as nearest and greatest, began to cast 

ti 3 . about 
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«bofi^ 1mm Hatj ttight leciine tlie«iselir6i aiid*their 

country against them 1 )y methoiLs of another kind ; 
6ucb m e^a^reme iiect^iiy, and oKithing but ex- 
txm» necemty cbii ouiiioiiijKe. Such methods 
♦iiweiie happily pursuel and ftttended ivith glorious 
isuccess, a lew years afterward, whew tiiis siiecessioa 
liftd 'taioQii pluee ; and, by taking plaoe. bad jugti- 
> Aod flH tbsfc had been said againfrt; it^ior forebodtd 
«f itj when the natioii was i ipe for resisrtance, 
and the .prince <c(f Oia»ge ready aod aUe, from a 
liuikteKkf of ftrtnaatc, ooncumagjcbeniiiislBficesy 
' to support great an enterprise. But the at- 
templtSy nvbiok wex% wise at one time, would hme 
been despecaAe sst the other ; and the meaamies 
«^ch produced a revotation m the reigti of king 
James, would have produced iu Uie reign of knig 
-£baiie8,.a>iml wtar cffmoertainevent atbei^ I say 
'0f HBoertsiii event fittest ; beeaiise it saeme to mt^ 
that whoever revolTcs in his thoughts the state of 
iEiigland atad ^^icotkad, as weii a£ tbe ^aituataon^if 
lOur sieighbuurs en die contiaeat, at that time, 
roust be of opinion, that if the quarrel about 
jtiie exclusion had broke out inlo a war, the 
laM came would bave been the worst -supported. 
The king, more united than ever with his brother, 
iwauU have pnevailed. Wbat was projected •in 
1670, jmd peiliapsiDone than was then sotaiided, 
mndd iiave teen eflected^^ and tte religion and 
liberty of Great Britain would liave been destroyed 
ja^ consequence. We cannot say, and it wo«dd te 
firesainption to pretend to guess, tew-ftr the heads 
of party bad ^one, lu Scotland, or in England, into 

measures 
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tneasums fojr emplaykig loroe^ Pefli^^» Jili^le 
Bftore btA pm^d, in ivhich they becftmethe 

principal sacrifices were ai^y way concerned^ tliqu 
rash disccMU^ njUt^iitiiy^ig^rQus, iiat rqde iiidig^- 

or desperate fortunes, and rather hf arkened to 
thaa assented to^ nay, pg^i^ibly cLespis^ ^n^ neg- 
Ifcted by thm* Birt;,tb^ court, wbo, wapte^ a 
plot to cx>n6nn and inore^^^ their party, %nd to 
turn tiie popular tiUe in tjieir fuvour, took the firpt 
opportunity ^ hwjgng om i wbi^t) ^opn Aif - 
oi^iedto them by the iiiipnident» bfi|; b»t^st 
of some, and by the villainy, as well as madness of 
others; and they prosecuted it so severely, \vit!i 
the hdp of forward ^b^ii&i , willing jnriaf, boid 
witnesses, and mercenary j udg^j> that itanswered 
all (tl^ ends. Th^ AJieaign of ^^s^ii^ing tl^e 
king ««d the, duke» was; Gedainly ^Qifi^od to -a 
few despeiMe viJlains ; bat loo mapy had beard 
it from them, who were both so foolish and so 
wicked^ a$ not to di^coii^er the«n f .^and thisre^egt^ « 
greait prejiMiice, though I doubt not in ofiany ca^es 
very unjusUy, against all those who had acted 
upon better priJM^^s, but yet were, iovplved 
Ihcae j^roieentioiMi. 

As this event disarmed, dispirited, and broke 
j(Kiepai;tyi so itstr^ogtiiened, animated, and united 
the otber* Hh^ioriei, who Musd on the dangers 
they appr^ehended from thfi whigp to be greater 
and nearer tl^n liiose, which they had appce- 
bended, as well as tbe wliigfSi, before this jiisw di- 
wioQ of pwiies, from a jfopkh suocmion> were 

H 4 now 
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j BOW confirmed ia their prejudices. Under tins 
persuasion, they run headlong into all the mea- 
sures which were taken for enlarging the kiiii^'s 
authority, and securing the crown to the duke of 

' York. The pritioiplesof divine hereditary right, 
of passive obedience, and iioiirc^ibtance, were re- 
vived and propagated with greater zeal tiian 
ever. Not only the wild whimsies of enthusiasts,' 

I of schoolmen and philosophers, but the plainest 

{dictates of reason were solemnly condemned in 
fiivour ef theiti, by leafued and reverend bodies of 
men ; who little thought that in five years time, 
that is in 1688, they should act coniorniably to 

' some of the very propositions, which at this time 
they declared false, «;editiou8, and impious. 

In short, the (uielphs and Gibellines were not 
more animated against each other at ai^ time, 
than the tones and whigs at this ; and in such a 
national temper, considerable steps were made, as 

' they well might be, towards tiie destruction of 
our constitution. One of those which Kapin enu- 
merates, and insists upon very gravely, can scarce 
be mentioned withotit smiling^ " The king," says 
he, in order to make his people feel the slavery 
** lie had newly imposed on them, affected to re* 
** view his troops; and tii si iroopis amounted, by 
" the return of the garrison of Tangier, to tour 
thottsandmen, effective, and well-armed.'' The 

' whigs, indeed, in those days, were so a%*erse to 
standing armies, that they thought even those 
troops, commonly called guards, unlawful 3 and 
b£^op Burnet argues, in his reflections on my 
14 lor4 
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' lord lliissell's trial, that, a design to seize on them 
amounted to no more tliao a design to seize on a 

- part of theki»g*s army. But it is possible tliat 
the tories, who had showed their dislike of standing 

' armies sufiicieDtly in the Jong parliament, might 
think il howeyer no unreasonable thing, when de- 

, signs of insnrrections, and even of assassinations, 

. had come so lately to light, that a number of re- 

, gular troops, sufficient todeiend the person of the 
king, but not sufficient to oppress the liberties of 
the peo|)lo, and five times less than \\c have since 
seen kept up in the midst of the most secure tran- 
quillity, shoukl be winked at, till these distempers 
were intirely over. r 
Another step, which the same author mentions, 
was indeed of the greatest consequence, and laid 

, the axe. to the root of aU our liberties at once, by 
giving the crown such an intiuence over the elec- 
tions of members to serve in parliament, as could 
not fail to destroy that independency, by which 
alone the freedom of our government hatii been, 

' and can be supported. I mean tlie proceedings 
by quo warranto, and the other methods taken to 
force, or persuade, the corporations to surrender 
their old charters, and accept new ones, under 
suchltmitations and conditions; as the king thought 
fit to innovate. These proceedings M'ere violent, 
the judgments upon them arbitrary, and the other 
methods employed scandalou?. But still it was 
the end, it was the consequence, that alarmed and 
terrified all those who had not sold themselves to j 
Ithe court, or who had hot lost, in their zeal for 

party. 
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party, all regard to tiieir country, much more 
thaa the means that were employed upon this oc- 
casion. If» instead of garbling corporatloiis by 
pre»Y)gative, the court could have pnrchased their 
elections by money, we may reasoiiably believe 
that the surer and more silent way would iia?e 
been taken. But would the alarm Ijave been less 
among all ttie iriends of liberty ? Certaiuiy laot. 
They would have seen that the end wns the MMie» 
and have disliked the«re means the more, for l^ing, 
less liable to observation and clamour, A prince, 
asserting an illegal and dangerous prerogslive,;, 
and applauded for doing so, and seconded in the 
attempt by a numerous party in the nation, car- , 
ried no doubt a very terrible aspect. But still 
there was room to hope, theTioleot ^itaracter of 
the duke of York considered, (and that hope was 
actually entertained by many) that the party, who 
abetted these usurpations of theprerogathre, might 
be soon frightened back again from a court to a 
country interest ; in which case, there was room 
to hope likewise, the milder character «nd better 
understanding of the king considered, tlpat the evil 
might be in some degree redressed, and the conse- 
quences of It prevented. It was reasonable ibr 
^e friends of liberty to expect that men, who 
were injured, would complain and seek relief, on 
the first favourable opportunity. But if they had 
been oom^kted, and the practicecfsdlin; elections 
had been once established, I imagine that the 
friends of liberty would have thought tlie case 
more desperate*— ^It is certainly an ea^ task^ 

and 
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McL tibere is somewhat less provoking, as well as 
lessdangmitbs in it, to straggle erai with a great 
prince who stands on prerogative, than with a weak, 
but profligate minister, if iie hath the means of 
corrnption imhis power, and if the luxury and pro«> 
jstttiitioniif the age have enabled him to bring it 
into fashion. Nothing surely could provoke men, 
who had the spif it of liberty in their souis, more 
tliait t9 figure to themselves oneof tliesesaucycrea- 

tures of fortune, wlioni she raises m the extra \ a- 
gance of her caprice, dispatching his emissaries, 
acdcBiastical and secular, like so many evilda»monSj 
to the north and to the south, to buy the vote^ of 
tl>e people with the money of the people, and to 
dftoose a representative body, not of the people, 
but of the enemy of the people, of himself. 

This was not the case at the time we are speak- 
ing of. It was prerogative, not money, which 
had Jike to have d^troyed oor liberties then. 
Government was not then cnn icd ou bv^ iinclerta- 
kers, to whom so much power was farmed, out 
ibr returns of so much money, and so much 
money intrusted for returns of so much power^ 
But though the case was not so desperate, yet - 
at was bad enough in all conscience; and among 
M the excesses into which the tones ran, in 
ftivourof the crown, and in iiopes of fixing domi- 
iiioa in their own party, theii* zeal to support the 
jnethods of garbling corporations was, in my opi- 
fuon,that vvliich threatened public klibertythemost^ 
It hath been reproached to them by many but 

if among thos^ who reproadied them, there should 

bo 
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be some who have .sliared since that time in the 
jmore dangerous practice of corrupting corpora^ 
tions^ such men must have fronts of brass, and 
deserve all the iiidigLULt iou which is due to iniquity, 
aggravated, by impudence. The others abetted» 
in&vour of a prerogative, supposed real by many 
in those days, and under the pretence at least of 
la Nv, a power, which gave the crown too mudi 
. influence in the elections of members of the house 
of edmmons; but these men, if there are any 
SHich, have been concerned in a practice, for the 
. iake oi* their own vile interest, which spreads like 
' a gangrene over the whole body of a nation, and 
to every branch of gov ci iiment ; and which hath 
.uiever failai, in any one instance, where it hath> 
been suffered, to become the bane of liberty. 
( We have now cai'ried the two parties through 
that period of time, when the coiidiict oi botli was 
most liable to the objections made to tbera by their 
adversaries. — ^The tories acted on the most abjaet 
l>rirtei[)les of submission tothekincr; and, ontlic/st' 
of l]»ereditary right, were zealous for the succe&- 
^ion of a prince, whose bigotry rendered him ud> 
fit to rule a protcstaut and free people. — ^Tlie 
whigs maintained the power of parliament to 
lin^it the succession to the orown, and avowed the 
prineiple of resistance ; in which they had law, 
example, aiiu rea^ion for them. But tlien the fury 
olfaction was for doing that witliout parliament, 
which could only be. legally done by it : and^ in 
order to this, the principles of resistance were 
(f£^|id^ lioa f^r^ ^ud t^e hottest n;ken oi the 
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pUrty taking the lead, they acted in an extravagant 
spirit of licence^ rather than a sober spirit of liber* 
ty ; and the madness of a few» little inferior to 
that of Cromvveirs enthusiasts, di-honoured tiie 
whole cause for a time, — My intention was not to 
have left them here; but to have carried these 
observations on solar as to justlty, notwithsland* . 
ing these appearances, what is said at the condu* 
sion of my last letter, concerning the tme charao* 
ters of both parties. But either the abundance of 
matter hath deceivTd me, or I have wanted skill 
and time to abridge it; so that I must defer 
part of my task, and crave your indulgence, as 
well as that of your readers, for my prolixity. 

Z am, SI fi, &c« 



LETTER VIIw 

SIB, 

I ADVAirctO) in the Ai$t of these essays, some* 

thing to tliis efTect ; that every clumsy, busy^ 
bungling child of fortune, on whom she. beatowSL 
the means and the opportunity of corrupting, may: 
govern by this infamous expedient ; and, having 
gratified his ambition and avarice, may have a 
chance to secure himself from punishment, by* 
destroying the liberties of his country. It was 
a(h anced likewise, in the same paper, tliat every 
character is not equally fit to* govern a people 
by dividingthem ; becitose some cunning, some 
experience, nay, sooie skill to iui'm^ and some - 

> addxefi 
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addreis to coDduct a system of fraud, are^ necef- ^ 

sary in this case. I persuade nijs^ if that no 
man^ who read that paper, was at a loss to find 9x1 
instance to confirm thetruUi of the first of theso 
propositions; and we have now before us another, 
which may serve to coniirai the truth of the 
second. 

Though I do not think the designs of kin<^ 
Charles the second either deeply laid, or deeply 
fixed in his own mind ; yet in general they were 
founded on bad principles, and directed to bad 
ends, lie desired indeed to be easy, and to make 
his people so ^ but then he desired both these on 
such condilion$» as were inconsistent with good 
government, during the whole course of his reign, 
and with theseciirity of religion and liberty,during 
the latter part of it. We have seen how the intem- 
perate conduct of many, and the flagitious designs 
of some amonc^ tlie whigs, weakened their own 
party, andgavenew strengthand new provocations 
totheodier. But we have not yet considered ame 
other advantages, without which these divisions 
could neither have been fomented, nor supported 
as they were* Now tliese advantages arose chieOf 
from the character and conduct of the king him- 
i^lf. If king Charles had found the nation piung* 
ed in corruption ^ the people choosiiig their repiie- 
sentatives for money, without any other regard ; 

and these representatives of the people, as well 
as the nobility, reduced by luxury to beg the 
unhaltowed alms of a cowt ; or to receive, like 
miserable hirdingSy the wages^ of iniquity from % 

minister : 
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ininister: if he had foand the nation^ I siiy» in this 

condition, (which extravagant supposition one 
cannot make without horrour) he might havedis* 
honottred her abroad, and impoverished and 
pressed her at home, though he had beea^e 
weakest prince on earth, and his ministers the 
most odious and contemptible men that ever pre- 
sumed to be ambitions* Our &thers might have 
fallen into circumstances, wliicli compose the 
very quintessence of political misery. Hiey 
might have sold their birthright for porridge, 
w hich TV as their own. They might have beea 
bubbled by the foohsh, bulhed by the fearful, and 
insulted by those whom they despiaed. They 
would have deserved to be slaves, and they might 
have been treated as such. When a free people 
crouch^ like camels, to be loaded, the next at hand, 
no matter who, momits them, and they soon feel 
the whip and the spur of their tyrant; for a tyrant, 
whether prmce or minister, resembles the devil 
in many respects, partioulariy in this. He is 
often both the tempter and tormentor. He makes 
the criminal, and he punishes the crime. 

. But this was not the state of the English na-l 
lion, at the time we speak of. We were notj 
yet corrupted, nor even quite ripe for.corruption.j 
Parties there ^ere$ and the contests of thesej 
parties gave occasion to the rise and growth of! 
factions ^ some of winch ran into the most sedi- ^ 
tioQs practices against the government, and . 
others ittto the vilest submission to it But still 
a spirit of liberty remained in many, ujiicorrupted| 

and 
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and anextinguishcd, and such as worked onr na^ ' 

tional deliverance in thedavs oi\listress, that soon 
followed. We were freemen then, in the proper 
sense and full extent of the words > because not 
only the laws, which assci'ted onr common ri^^hts, ' 
were maintained and improved, but private iade- " 
pendency, which can aloiie support publick liberty"'' 
under such a government as ours, was itself sup- 
ported by some of that ancient oeconomy and sim- ■ 
piicity of manners, that were growing, bdt h6t^ 
grown, out of fashion. '-Such a' p^ple, as We' 
then were, could neither be bought nor driven^ ' 
, and I think king Charles could not have divided | 
and led them, if he had wanted any of^the'qiiiiHtiliii ^ 
he possessed, or had held another conduct than 
be held. Far from being proud, haughty, or 
brutal, he had not a gratil fyridi^^ or vihi^^ 
" in liis whole composition * but wa* 'tllfe ilk>ilf^ 
aftabie, best-bred man alive. He treated his sub- 
jects like noblemen, like g^tlenl^nh, likeireeitoiSil/ 
not nice vassals, or boots/ »*WbiteW^' hottetf-^^ - 
had of his hereditary right, he owne<l his obli* 
gation for the crown he wore to his people, as 
much as he would hai^e lieA %dlidd 1^ 
reason, in justice, in honour, and in prudence, if he 
liad stood at the greatest distance from it, in the 
course oflinealsoccessioa» wd-inilbeen'taUBd^i^^ 
it from the low state in'whicllf*« wtt'^befefe, by 
the free gift and choice of the nation. His profes- 
sions were plausible, imdiiiriviwleii^snQur e^ 
gagin<j \ so thathe won upon the hearts, even while* 

* Sir William Templer 

he 
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he lost the good opinion of his subjects; and often 
balanced their judgmeiilK>f things, by their personal 
indination. These qnaUtiee and this part of Ina 
conduct went a great way to give him credit with 
his people, and a hold on their affections, fiat 
tliis was not all He observed their tempel*, 
and he complied with it. He yielded to them in 
points, from which he had determined, and de« 
dared too, that he would never depart. To kneir 
when to yield in government, is al least as ne- 
cessary, as to know when to lose in trade; and he 
who cannot do the fn*st, is so little likely to gd* 
Tern a kingdom well, that it is more than pfabaUe 
. he would govern a shop ill. King Charles p:ave 
up to the murmurs of his people, not one or two 
such ministers as may be found almost behind 
every desk; those a«ikward pageants of courts, 
' those wooden images, which princes gild and tlien 
worship $ but severfil great and able mm, nay, 
"Vrfaote cabals of snc*h, wlio had merit with hina, 
though they had none with the nation. He started 
ofi;eu out of.the true interest of liis people, but the 
voice of his people almost as often reclaimed Mm. 
■ He made the first Dutch war, but he made the 
triple alliance too. He engaged mth jbrance iu 
- the war of i6jt, bnt he made a separate peaee 
. with Holland. True it is, indeed, that neither 
. the representations of his parliament, nor the de- 
t sires of his people,. could prevail on him to go 
ferther, and to enter in earnest into the war 
against France. Bnt the confidence between him 
and his parliament was so brolcsa M that time. 
Vol.. ill. I that 
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. tiiat they would not trust him, nor he them. At 
tbifi I am uot surprised, and for that very reason 

: I ooiifess» I have alnrays been so at the strong and 

. repeated instances made to force him uito that 
wars since it caiuiut surely be better policy to 
drive a prince into a war^ which he has no in- 
' , clination to liiiEdce, than it would be to be drawn 
^ • him into a war, if he had no ai>iHty to conduct 

' it* In home aOairs, beside his frequent concessions, ^. 
whenever the nation took umbrage at his pro- 
ceedings, he passed the test and the habeas corj^its 
biUs, and many otliers for the publickbenefit-.and 
I scarce remember aiiy popular act, which stop- 

: ped at the throne in his time, except that a1>oiit 
the militia, \Uiich he apprehended to be a dan- 

j .g^rous encroacinnent on his pi*efog^tive, and ano- 
ther in favour of the dissenters, which was co&* 
trived, nicaiily enough, to be stolen oil the tabl« 
in the house of lords. 

What has faeea touched here and in former 
papers will be sufficient to show/in some measure, 
how king Charles was enabled to divide a nation 
so united ai^d so heated as this nation was, oa 
the discovery of the popish plot ; to oppose so 
avowedly and so resuJiiLely the exclusion of his 
bi^other : iiie prospect of w hose succeeding to the. 
at&mii was become still more dreadful, evea 
by that sausll part of Coleman's correspondence, 
wliiph liadc^me to light; and yet to attach so nu-^ 
nieroos a pa^ty to himself, nay to his brother ; to 
lay aside imrllaments for several years, and not 
W^yJteJ^^ l^i^ gTouud, bul to gain ground in 
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the nation, at the same time. Bat there is still 
something more to be added. He had not only pre* * 

. pared for the storm, but he acquired new strength 
in the midst of it; that is, in the proceedings 
on the popish plot, and the bill of exclnsiom 
He ^\ ould gladly have kept the former out of par- 
liament i but when it was once there, he put on 
the appearances of great zeal for the prosecution 
«• of it. These appearances hefped him to screen his 
brotiier; as the ill success of the exclusion-bill in the 
house of lords, where it was rejected by sixty-three 
against thirty, helped to screen himself from the 
violence of the house of commons. But tbat w liicli 
gave him the principal advantage, in the present 
contests, was another management. As soon > as 
the first preparatory steps were made to the bill 
of exclusion in 16781 he declared himself, in a 
speech to his parliament, ready to pass any bills 
to make his people safe in the reign of his succes- 
sor, so they tended not to impeach the right of 
succession, nor the descent of the crown in the true 
line. Hepersistedinhisdec]arationtothelast;andif 
he had done nothing else, I imar^ine that he would 
have gained no great popularity. When a frep 
people lie under any ^evaiice, or apprehend my 
danger, and try to obtain their prince*s consent 
to deliver them from one, or prevent the other, aflat 
refusal, gn his part, reduces them to the mdan* 
choly alternative of contintung to submit to one, 
and to stand exposed to tlie other, or of freeing 
themselves frpm both, without his consent ; which 
can hardly be done by means Tery consistent 
with his and their common interests King Ciiarles 

I a. was 
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He rrfmi^d wii4&t Ms t^&Hi^tieitt ptmeA on him 

in the inamiel- tind ori the principle they pressed 
it ; but Ihttk his reAis^I wrs followed by expedients 
n^ich VWried ttie iMtiher, and yet niig1>t have 
been maimged sb to procliice tlie effect ; and 
whioli seemed to save, rather tliaii actuaUy saved^ 
the ^inciple. Nlitaibei^ coiieurred, al that time, 
hi avowing the principle; and the tests had made 
many persons think religion hufe; as tlie king*s 
9SefB made them think It ho fault of his, if it was 
not made safer. The cottttcil had pi^epared some 
expedients; and tlie limitations, and other pro- 
vifiiotDs Itgaiast a {loptHh successor, proposed di- 
f^ctty ftom the thfotie b\ the chancellor in 1679, 
went a great way towards binding the hands of 
such a successor, and lodging the power, taken 
' Drom htm, in the parliament, fiat the sbheme of 
f>xpedients, debated in the Oxford parliament, 
wu»areal exclusion from every thing, but the 
title of a king. The iirst article banished the 
(liike oF York, during his life, to the distance of 
6ve hundred miles from England, Scotland, and 
Iretand ; and the tenth, to mention no more, ex* 
dikded him ipso fitcto, if he came nito any of these 
kingdoms ; directed that he slioidd snllcr, in this 
ease, as by tiie foi nier bill, and that the sovereignty 
should Test forthwith m the regent; that is, in 
the prfncess of Orange. Surely this was not to vote 
ihe lion in the lobbv into the house. It would have 
to<V^ him Ott t Of the bouse and lobby both,, 
ilnd only buffer hifn iohe called lion still. lam hot 
iguorant of the refinements urged by Sir William 

Jouei 
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Jozies and <)thew against this scheme: but I knov ' 
that men \ m\ into errours i\'on\ bot li ext l einci; ^ trgpi^ 
that of seeing tOQ inuch«. as well as tliat. qS seeio^ 
too little; and that the most subtle refinery am 

apt to miss th^ true point of political wisdom, 
wUict^ couMi^ in distinguiiiiiittg justljf I^etweenv 

what ii| f|tvsQl«tely best in s^.ec\ilatiaQ» iiod vha^ 

is the best of t luniks practicable ii> partiQular eou*, 
junctures The scheme, no doubt, Mafi buUl 

n manijleat absucdity). w4 ^'.aa liable to mapy in- 
conveniencies, difTiculties and dangers ; but 9til( 
it VKas the utmost that could be hoiied for at tbait 
momenjt : and the single considQcatiQU^ pqe WQutf^ 
tbink» should have been this; whetber> unit^ 

under sucii an act of piuluimcnt, they would not 
bave opposed tlie succession of tho duke of Yorl^ 
with less incpiiveui^qcy, te^s diificuUy ^nddan^r, 
than disunited, and with the laws against them* 
Xh? truth is, that as there were mei^^l^ .tjljiis tiioe 

desirous that kmg sbould he on desperate 
term& with his parliameut, because they were 

tbeni^elves; in like manner there were others, 
who desired^ for ^ ceason of tli^ mm uatur^ 
thaX the parliameol should be qn de^pacale tem^ 
with the king. ThcJsc were factious interests, 
and they prevailed against the nqtipuai uU^rest; 
inrhich reqtuced that tb^ kipg 8htt.ukl be $ep«,rajted 

at any ratefroca hvs brother, instead of heing united 
to him by a fear ujadc common to both. But th^ 

4ye was tiifc^wo.; wd tbe leadec^ of th^ ^ImiI^,)^^ 
were r^^ol^ed to aU be in con{¥$ion« ratb^ir 

1 3 Obstinacy 
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Obstinacy provoked obstinacy. The king grew 
obstinate^ and severe too, against his natural 
easiness and former clemency of temper. The tory 
party grew as obstinate, and as furious on their 
side^ according to a natural tendency in the dis- 

; position of all parties : and thus the nation was 
•df livered over, on the death of king Charles, k la 
sottise de son frere^ to the fdly and madness 

' txf his brother. 

It was this folly and madness however, that 
cnrfid the folly and madness of party. As thecom- 
mon^danger approached, the impressions of terrour> 
which it made, increased. Whig add tory then 
felt them ah'ke, and were brought by them, as 
drunken men sometimes are, to their senses. The 
Invents ofking James's reign, and the steps by which 
the revolution was brought about, are so recent^ 
and so well known, that I shall not descend into 
any particular niention of them. A few generd 
remarks on the behaviour of this prince, and on the 
behaviour of parties in his reign, and nt the revo- 
lution, will be suiScient to wind up the history of 

j whig and tory, and to prove what I have so often 

I asserted, that both sides purged themselves, on this 
great occasion, of the imputations laid to their 
charge by their. adversaries; that the proper and 
real distinction of the two parties expired at this 
aBra,and tiiat although their ghosts have continued 
to haunt and divide us so many years afterward^ 
yet there neither is; nor can be any division of 

ijparties at this time, reconcilable with common 
* An expfession md hy king Ciitrics oa muiy occasionib^ 

sense 
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sense and conunon honesty, among those who are 
come on the stage of the worM under the present 
Constitution, except those of churchmen and dis- 
senters, those of court and country. 

The behaTiour and conduct of king James the 
second would be sufficient, if there was no other 
instance, and there are thousands, to show that as 
strong pr^dices, fiowever got, are the parents, so 
a weaftinderstanding is the niirse of bigotry, and' 
injustice, and violence, and cruelty it's otlspriiii^:. 
This prince was ^t)0?e fifty, when he came to the 
throne. He had great experience of all kinds^^ 
particularly of the temper of this nation, and of 
the impossibility to attempt introducmg popery^ 
without hazarding bis crown* But his experience 
profited him not. His bigotry drew b/lse con* 
elusions from it. He flattered himself that he 
should be able to play parties against one another, 
better than bis brother bad done; (which, by the 
wa}', was the least of his little talents;) and to 
complete his designs by an authority, which was 
but too well established* He passed, I think» for 
a sincere man. Perhaps, he was so ; and he spoke 
always with great empliasis of the word of a king: 
and yet never was the meanest word so 8canda> 
lottdy broken as his. In the debate !n 1678, about 
the test, when he gut a proviso put infer excepting 
himself, it has been adv anced in print, and not de- 
nied that I know of, that speaking with *^ great 
•* earnestness, and witfi tears in his eyes, he solemn- 
♦* ly protested, that whatever iiis rehgiouuiight be, it 

should only be a private thmg between God and 
- • '14 "his 
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Us own soul; and that no effect of it shoiild 

** appear in the government At his accession 
to the throne, in coruncii fu st, and atter that m tiili 
parliament, in the face of the nation, lie made the 
strongest declaration in fiivoar of the constitution 
in churc h aud state, and took ihe most solemn en* 
gagem^iUj^ to defend and support it. But bigotry 
burst ttuough all these cobwebs; for sucfathey are 
to men, transported by a ieligiou$ delirium, ^vho 
acquire a strength that those, who are weli, have 
Uiot, and conscientiously break all the obligations 
of morality. These admirable dispositions in the 
king were encouraged by the state in which hi|b 
brothecleft and he found thenation, and by the com •» 
plaisaoce ofthe parliament which be called soon 
after his accession. They were confirmed, and 
bQ was- determined to pull off the mask entirely^ 
by the ill success of the duke of Monmouth and 
the earl of Argyle. Bishop Burnet speaks of this 
parliament very indecently, and 1 think very 
untruly. They were neitUer men of partSi nor 
estates, according to him, The truth is, that the 
circumstances under which we were brought by 
the ftctiouB proceedings of both pixriies> in the latei 
reign, for and against the courts wei*e such as 
^night perplex the best parts, and puzzle the heads 
even of |be wisest men. A professed^ jealous 
papist, ;in full and quiet possession <^ the tbrone, 
aiif] , instead of any provision made, or any niea^ 
sures taken a^nst him, the notion and the exer« 
ciseoi^Uieftterogative established al an e&tFaTnganl 

height^ 
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height, were such circninstsiicesy as laid the nation 
almost at themercy of the king. Tliey therefore, 
who were the most determined not to part with, . 
eMier their religion, or their Hberty, and yet had 
more to lose in the fray than Dr, Burnet, miglit be 
willing to look rouod them, to wait opportuaities, 
and not undertake raahly what can seldom be un« 
dertaken twice. It is impo«sible to believe, that 
* their confidence in the king s word was such as 
theyaflected. But like drowning men, who saw 
nothing elie to catch at, they caogfat at a straw. 
The dukeof Monmouth's expedition intoEngland, 
and the earl of Argyle's into Scotland, were so 
far from affording the nation any opportunity of 
ending their condition, that the declaration of 
the fofnaer might draw some of the dissenters to his 
Standard, as it did; but was calculated to drive the 
tory party, most of the whigs, arrf in short the • 
bulk ol the people from him. The declaration of 
the latter was founded in the solemn league and 
' eoveaant ; and gave so much reason to apprehend 
that a revival of the same princi))Ies, nnda renewal 
of the same tyranny was intended, that we cannot 
wonder it bad no better an effecti though we la- 
. ment the fate of a worthy and gallant man, whose 
crime was refusing a test, that sliouid never have 
been imposed on protestants and frozen, and 
who had been driven into these extreme resolu- 
tions by a series of unjust and tyrannical usage. 

Thus were these invasions, in the very beginning 
'o( his reign, favourable in some re^>e€ts to the 
designs of kin^ Jiiines. They fuftifie4, in the 

minda 
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minds of men, the jealousies and fears, which had 

a few years belbre formed the torv party, and dis- 
posed them by cousequeuce, at least, to keep mea« 
siires and not break with the king. They gave 
him the pre tence, which he seized very readily, of 
raising aud keepmg up a standing army. But, 
in the event, they forwarded our deliverance from 
all the dangers to which we were exposed under his 
. pjovernment, by precipitating his attempts against 
our religion and liberty. The same day that the 
^news of the invasion in Scotland was com- 
municated to the parJuanent here, the commons 
voted that great revenue, which they gave him, 
and gave him for life. After these invasions were 
over, they voted a sujjply, which was intended for 
the charge of uuiiutaiuing the additional forces. 
They offered to pass a law for indemnifyhug his 
popish ofiicers from the peftalty they had incurred, 
and to capacitate such others as he shoiihi name in 
a list to be given to the house. In short, they suf- 
fered themsleves to be drawn to tlie brink of the 
precipice; but there they stopped. They would 
neither give him tiic whole supply of one miliion 
two hundred thousand pounds, which he »^ed, 
nor sanctify, by the authority of pai liaaicnt, the' 
practice of keeping up a standing army in time 
of peaces but . rejected the words moved jfbr thB,% 
purpose. They would neither repeal the teet 
and penal laws, nor submit to his dispensings 
or suspending, which was in effect a repealing 
power: that is, they would not cast themselves 
headlong down the precipice. And becowse 

tiicy 
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X they would not, he quarrelled witli thein, lost 
the seven hundrecl thousand pounds they had 
TOted» rather than suffer them to sit any longer^ 
and never met them more. 

' Things hastened now to a deci.^ioi). The king's 
designs were openly avowed, and desperately 
pushed. The church of England opposed them 
with the utmost vigour. The dissenters were 
cajoled by the court; and they, who had beea 
ready to take arms against king Charles, becaus^ 
he was unwilling toexdudehis brother, and who 
had taken arms against this prince, since he was 
on the throne, became abettors of his usurpations. 
It were easy to prove this, even by bishop Bur* 
net's account, as much as that is softened; and if 
the excuses which have been made for their silence 
against popery ia this critical moment, or for 
their approving and encouraging the exercise of 
a dispensing power, are to be received, jooe may 
undertake to excuse, on the same pri^iciples of 
reasoning, all those instances of miscondoct in the 
church party, which I have presumed to censure' 
so freely. But the truth is, these excuses are 
frivolous* ^ I could quote some that are even bur*, 
lesque. Let us reverence truth therefore, and con- 
demn the dissenters as frankly, on this occasion, as 
we have condemned the members of the church' 
of England on others. 

Tlie revolution soon followed. Many of the 
most distinguished tories, some<tf thosewho carried 
iiighest the doctrines of passire obedience and 
I^pflresistance, werecngag^ in it, and the wliole 

nation 
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nation was ripe for it. The whigs were zealous 
in tbe same caose; hdt their zeal was not such 

as, 1 think, it had bee a ^ome years before, a zeal 
withou: knowledge. 1 mean, that it was better 
^temperedpandmorepnidentiycopducted. Though 
jthe king was not the better for his experleuce^^ 
parties were. Both saw their errours. The tories 
stopped short in the pursuit of a bad principle. 
Tbe whigs reformed the abuse of a good one. 
Both had sncrificed their country to their party. 
Botix sacrificed^ on this occasion, tiieir party to 
their country; When the tones and the whigs 
were thus co.ilited, the latter stood no longer 
in need of any adventitious help. If they did 
not refuse the assistance of tbQse» who bad weak* 
ened their cause more by the jealousies and 
fears to which they gave both occasion and pre^ 
tence» than tbey had stfengtbened it by their num« 
ber, yet they suffered them to have no inikience 
i in their councils, no direction of their conduct, 
j The cause of 1 1 herty was no longer made tbe cause 
of a party, by being set on such a bottom, an4 

i pushed in such ki iBanncr, as one party alone ap- 
' proved. The revolution was plainly designed to 
restoceand secure our governm/ent, ecclesiasticai 
and civil, on truefoundatioBS ; and whatever might 
happen tothekiag^t there was no room to suspect 
any change in the constitution. Tber« were sorne^ 
indeed, concern^ in this great and glorioua un- 
dertaking, who had obiitiuateiy preserved, or lightly 
taken up the repubhcan and. other wbiaisieS| 
that rei^Kfid in tim.^fp ^ nwp^tim 9&d con>i 

fusion. 



fusion.. If they could have prevailed, and it was 
no fault of theirs they did not» the coalition of 
]>arties had been broken; and, instead of a revo-* 
lutioii, we mi,L^ht have had a civil war, perhaps 
not even that sad chance for our religion and li- 
berty. But this leaven was so near worn out, 
that itconld neither corrupt, nor seem any longer 
to corrupt the mass of the whig party. The party 
never had been presbyterians^ nor republicans, 
any more than they had been qiiakers; any more 
than the tory party had been papists^ when^ noU 
withstanding their aversion to popery, they wera 
undeniably under the acddental influence of popifh 
councils. But even the appearances were now 
rectified. The revolution was a fire, which purged 
off the dross of both parties; and the dross being 
purged off, they appeared to be tlie same meta}, 
and answered the same standard. 
I shall deliver my thoughts, on some other oc* 

casion, concerning the disputes that arose about 
the settlement of the crown after the revolutioni 
and show, if I do not very much deceive myself 
that no argument can be drawn fiooi tbenct 
digaiust any tking I have advanced. 

I am, SIR, ^c. 
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LETTER vnr. 

SIR, 

TffK slavish principles of passive oltedience and 
nonresistance, which had sculked perhaps in some 
old hoihUy before king James the first, but were 
talked, written, and preached into vogue in that 
inglorious reign, and in those of his three successors, 
renounced at the revolution by the last of 
the several parties who declared for them. Not 
only the Jaity, but the clergy eiu braced and co- 
operated in the deliverance which the prince of 
Orange brought them» Some of our prelates 
joined to invite him over. Their brethren refused 
to sign an abhorrence of this invitation. The 
university of Oxford oflTer^ him their plate, and 
associates for him against their king. In one 
word, the conduct of the tories, at this crisis, 
was such as might have inclined a man to think 
they had never held resistance unlawful, but had 
only differed with the whigs about the degree of 
oppression, or of danger, which it was necessary to 
wait, in order to sancttiy resisCance. Now, it 
may appear «nt first a httle t,trancfe that these prin- 
ciples, which had always gone baud in hand with 
those of the divine^ hereditary, indefeasible right 
^kings, that were just as well founded in reason, 
in support of which the example of the primitive 
christians might be pompously cited, and to conn* 
tenance which some text of the Bible miglit be 

piously 
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pranljr strained, diould not keep their hoid, and 
• maintain their itiflaenee, as well as the others. 

This attachment to hereditary right wiJl ap- 
pear the more strange, if we consider what re^ 
gard was shown, at this time^ to the difficulties 
they who had puvviied themselves, as it we ie, 
ibr the principles, would be under, wlien they 
came to concur in establishing a settlement repug- 
nant to it. That great and solemn resolution, 
about the al^dication of king James, and the va- 
cancy of the throne, might have been expressed in 
terms much stronger and plainer than it was. I 
have tieard there were persons who had a mind it 
should be so, and who, more attacl^d to the 
honour, that is, the humour of party, than to the 
national interest, in this great event, would have 
turned this resohitiou, as well as the declaration 
of the prince of Orange, to a more express appro- 
bation of the whig, and a more express condemna- 
tion ofthe tory tenets and conduct. But a wiser 
and honester consideration prevailed. Instead of 
erecting the new government on the narrow foun* 
dations of party systems, the foiiiidatioas of it 
were laid a.^; wide, and made as comprehensible as 
they <ouid be. No man, I believe, at this time 
thinks that the vote as^crtuJ too iiLtie; and surely 
there was no colour of reason, on the side of those, 
whn cavilled against it at that time, for asserting 
too much. ^ 

The disputes about the words abdicate, or 
desert, and about the vacancy of the throne, were 
indeed fitter for a school tbm a house of parlia- 
. , ment. 
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nent, atid ought have been expeclod in lomit* 

setnbly of pedanls, where young students met* 
cised themselves in disputation, but not in such aa 
august assembly as tliat of the lords and oommouSf 
tnet in 'SoIemn conference upon the most impON 

tant occasion. The truth is, that they ^\ ho formed 
the opposition were reduoed to maintain strange 
paradoxes ; stranger in my opinion, than most of 
those vvliich cast so much ridicule on the 9toic#^ 
of old. Thus, for instance, they were forced to 
admit that an oppressed p^ple migtit seek their 
remedy in resistance, for they had sought it there 
themselves i and yet they opposed njaking use of 
fbe o^ly remedy, which could etfectually secure 
' them against returns of the same oppression, when 
resistance had put it in their power, as oppression 
bad given tliem a right to use this remedy. Surely 
this must appear a paradox, and a very absurd 
one too, if we consider that resistance, in all 6«cli 
cases, is the mean, and future security the end ; 
and that the former is impertinent, nay, wicked in 
the highest degree, if it be not employed to ob- 
tain the latter. Thus again, the same men declar- 
ed themselves willing to secure the nation against 
the return of king James to that throne wbidi he 
had abdicated, or, accordinf^ to then., deserted : 
. nay, some of tliem were ready, if we may credit 
the anecdotes of that time, to proceed to Midi 
extreme resolutions, as rvould have been noreet 
fectual tlian justifiable in the eye« of mankind} 
and y^t they could not prev^l <m tU^ir scrupuloiM 
consciences to deckre the throne vacaifl* They 

bad 
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had -concurred iu the vote, that it was "incomia- 
teolt with tiie laws^ liberties religion of Eng- 
bufict to have a papjst rule over the kingdom." 
Ring .);,:nes had followed the pious example of 
Sigismond, who, not content to lose the crowu of 
Swedea himself for Ms religion, had carried his son 
away, that he might be bred a papist, and lose it 
too ; and yet they maintained, though they did not 
i»x|>Fe8^y name him, that if the; throne was then, or* 
should be at a»y time vacant of the father, it must 
be reputed instaiilaucuusly full of the son, upon the 
foundation of thissiiiy axiom, that the king never 
dies. Aeoordingto this law, and these politicks, 
k'm^ James and his successors, to the twentieth 
gtiiieration, migut have continued abroad, a race 
of rogndr e^les, preserving their indefeasible rig^t 
to g^wrern, bi^^lebarred from the exercise of it ; 
while the uaUun conluiued, during all this time, 
iroo^CM&tn v to ceaiury, under the dominion of 
ve^^iii^fS.Wfih re^i^al authority, but without any- 
n ni^ht; an excellent expedient sure to keep 
th4^j:ttO^^NU^y/ iMA iiereditary succesison ! But 
timdi.itHniiiiiiii niiiim^fe better, on the principles^ of; 
thewp*ien, siiwjedie jjrince of Orange had com- 
mitted tiie fatal oversight of neglecting to con- 
<|i|lNMlltaiMMi.?j Uisr sword would havis cut the 
go il i i i mi ii ii i iti irffafgditary right, and they could, 
have suUnitted Wilii iiafe consciences to a con- • 
qaWNMJBut to g^ie tljte crown to a prineoy* 
tiu^ugf) thejiited pu# the whole admipistralien^ 
into his hands; which, by the way, M^as high 
treason, unless the throne wa^ what they denied 
,VoLrIIL ,IC it 
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it to be, actually vacant : to give the crown, T 
say, to a pringe who would not take it, when it 
was in his power to take it» without their con- 
sent to settle a new government by agreement 
and compact, when the glorious opportunity of 
establishing it by force and conquest had been 
unhappily lost : these were propositions to which 
they could not consent. King J ames had violated 
the fundatneatal laws, which he had promised 
over and over, and sworn to maintain. He had 
shown by his first escajK , when nothincf morcM'a* 
imposed on him than to wait the re^soiutiou of a 
free parliament, that he would renounce his 
crown rather than submit to secure efTectuaiiy the 
observation of these laws. He had made a second 
escape, which was voluntary as well as the first, 
and made on the same principle, against the in* 
treaties of his friends, and the instigations of the 
same council that had directed his former con- ' 
duct, and on a letter from the queen, claiming his 
promise to do so. Notwithstanding all these rea- 
sons, they who maintained the hereditary right 
of our kings, reduced themselves, and would liave 
reduced their country, to the absurd necessity of 
altering their constitution, under pretence of pre- 
serving it. No king, except a Stuart, was to 
reign over us : but we might establish a doge, a 
lord archon, a regent ; and thus these warm »«• 
sertors of monarchy, refusing to be slaves, con- 
tended to be republicans. M any more paradoxes 
of equal extravagance might be cited, which were ' 
advanced <iuectly, or which resulted plainly from. 

22 ^^^^ 
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th6 arguments employed on one side of the ques 
tion ia those disputes; but the instances I haive* 
cited may suffice for our present purpose, and 
may serve to show, that although difficulties hard 
to solve in speculation, or to remove in practice, 
will arise in the pursuit of th^ most rationdi princi-* 
pies, yet such absurdities as these can nerer arise, 
except from the most irrational, and always must 

arise from such. 

Iftbe persons who maintained this divine^ here* 
ditary, indefeasible right of ourkings, had thouglit 
fit to drop these principles, when they laid aside 
those of passive obedience and nbnresistance, 
aiid no tolerable reason can be ^ven why they 
did not, their conduct would have been consis- 
tent and uniform on this great occasion ; and this 
consistency and uniformity would have been pro* 
ductive of great good, by taking away at once 
even the appearances of all political division hi 
the bulk of the nation. But while they laboured 
to reconcile their present cond^'ict to their an- 
-cient system, they were true to neither. Ihey 
had gone much farther than this would allow, and 
then they refiised to go as iar as the other re- 
quired, in order to be safe, aud tliereforc in order 
to be justified. They lost every kind of merit, the 
chimerical merit of adhering to a set of silly prin« 
ciples, thereat merit of sacrificing their prejudices 
to the complete deliverance of their country jfroia 
the recent danger of popery and arbitrary power. 
Nay, they did worse 5 for the mischieyous confe** 
ij^uences oi their conduct were not hurtfal to 
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them a] one, and at that time alone, but to the 
pubhck, aodeven down to these times. They 
famished pretence to factions, who kept up 
a division under tiie old names, when the dif- 
ferencei were really extinguished by the couduct^ 
of both parties, because tl^ conduct of both par- 
ties were no longer oonformable to the prin- 
ciples imputed to them. The tories had no longer 
any pretence of fearing the desigiis of the whigs» 
since the whigshad sufficiently purged themselves 
from all snspicion of republican views, by their 
.deal to contulue monarchical governmeut, and of 
latiludinarian schemes in point of religion, by 
their ready concurrence in preserving our ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and by their insisting 
on nothing &rther, in favour of the dissenters, than 
that indttlgenee which the church was most will- 
ing to grant. The whigs had as little pretence of 
fearing the tories, since the tories had purged tliem- 
5ehres,inthemost signal manner, fit»mall suspicion 
of favouring pop'ny or arl/itrary power, by the vi- 
llous resistance they made to both. They had 
engaged, they had taken the lead in the revolution, 
and they were fully determined against the return 
of king James. The real essences of whig and tory 
were thus, destroyed, but the nominal were pre* 
served, and have done since that time a good part 
of the mischief which the l eal did before. The 
I opposition made to the settlement of the crown 
brought this about An overcurious inquiry int^ 
the motives of this opposition would be a task too 
invidious for me to undertake. Something how- 
ever 
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ever may be said upon it. We may say in general, 
without ofience, that private ambition mingied ht- 
self e'arly in the great and nationaf concerns of 
the revoiuuoQ ; and that it did so more, as the 
. prospect of a new settlement, and of the elevation 
of the prince of Orange approached. Expectar 
tions were raised^ disappointments were given or 
foreseen, and a variety ot«inotives of the same kind 
began to influence very strongly the conduct, qf 
the principal actors. Some endeavoured to lay 
the foundations of their future fortune by demon- 
stratiOBs of a personal attachment to the princ«, 
whicb Were carried on, I doubt, a little too inde* 
pendently of the recfard due to tlicir country, in 
»orpe cases ; particularly, if I mistake not, in that* 
^f the declaration of rights, of which we may 
pronounce, and experience will justify us, that it 
was too ioose, too imperfect, and nothing less 
than piiifpoFtipiiable to the importance of the oc- 
casion, and the favourable circumstances of the 
conjuncture. Others th( re we: , v/ho imagined 
tliat the shortest and surest way for them to take, 
in pursuit of the saiiie view, was to niake them- 
selves considerable by Oj)p0bition, to form a party, 
and maintain a struggle for personal power, under 
fbff pi^eMiee and umbrage of principle.- Tli^s 
was, w^itbout doubt, the niptive of some particular 
leadkig tQto, and could not be, at least at first, the 
iiHi||fje^!it^*|^ But there was sinother mo- 

^iive, whieh soasily became that of numbers, be 
cause it arose out of a fund conunou to all men, 

>|tii9 perversity of huma nature, according to an 
tiif* • ' K 3 * observation 
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observation made in oae of these letters. WhiFe, 
the event of the prince of Orange's expedition was 
undecided, men remained under the fiill influence 
of their fears, which had determined them to act 
'against their prejudices. But when the revolu- 
tion was secure, and these fears were calmed, 
these prejudices resumed in some degree their 
former power, and the more for being revived and 
encouraged by men of reputation and authority, 
who argued for some, and might as n asuiiably 
liave argued for all the errours, in contradiction to 
which most of them had acted, nay, and were 
ready to act. With such views, and by such means, 
were many brought, at this time, to entangle 
themselves in a maze of inextricable absurdities. 
Had they owned candidly and fairly that their 
principles, as well as those of the whigs, were car- 
ried too high in the former disputes of parties, and 
that these principles could not be true, since they 
found themselves actually in a situation, wherein 
it was not possible to act agreeably to them, 
without manifest absurdity, the distinction, as well 
l as th§ difference of whig and tory had been at an 
I end» But contrary measures produced a contrary 
effect. They kept up the appearances, and they 
could keep up nomore, of a whigand a tory party, 
j and with these appearances a great part of the old 
[ animosity. The two names were sounded about 
the nation, and .men who saw the same ensigns 
flying, were not wise enough to perceive, or not 
honest enough to own, that the same cause was no 
longer concerned, but listed themsdVes on either 

^ ' side. 
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side, as their prejudices at first, and tl^eir incltna* 
tions, or other motives, which arose in the pro* 
gress of their contests, directed ihem afterwaM : 
wbigs very often under the toi y standard, tories 
very often under the whig standard. 

Thi^ general representation, which I have made 
of the state of parties at the revohition, is, I am 
verily persuaded, exactlyjusti and it might be sup- 
ported by many particular proofs, which I choose 
rather to suggest than to mention. But if any 
doubt remains, let us analyse the several parlies of 
that time ailHtle more, reduce them to their first 
and real principles, and then pronouncse whether 
we find the-^whig or the tory party subsisting 
among^tbem. 

• In tbe firsi place, there was a party that con«- 

curred iu making the new settlement; a party 
that prevailed in parliament, and was by much 
tliemajorityofthenationoutof it. Were the whigs 
this majority ? was this party a whig party ? No 
man will presume to affirm so notorious an untruth. 
The whigs were far from being this majority, and 
king James must have died On the throne, if the 
tories had not concnrred to place tlie prince of 
Orange there in his stead. Was this party a toryj 
party then i Certainly no. The whigs had bren 
zealous in tlie same cause, and had contributed to 
make it successful by their temper, as well as their 
zeal, by, waiting the time of the tories, or rather 
.the maturityof the conjuncture, and by moderating 
their priiiciples and their conduct in favour of thati 
:Coalitiop» without which the revolution could have 

K 4 succeeded 
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(succeeded no more than the exclusion did. We 
find kUeii here neither a w liig uor^a Uny party; 
for in coalitions of this kind, where two parties are 
melted as it were into one, neither of them can be 
^aid, with truth and propriety, to exist. 

There was another party directly opposite to 
this; a certain nnmber of men, on whom theori<' 
j ginaltaint transmitted down trom king James the 
iirst, remained still iu tlie full strength of it's ma- 
lignity. These men adhered to those principles, 
in the natural sense and full extent of them, which 
the toi^ies had professed. But yet, the tories having 
renounoed these principles, or distingnished them- 
seive.:> out of any obligation to observe them, tliis 
\ inconsiderable factiou could not be deemed the 
jl^ory party, but received the name of Jacobite 
n^'ith more propriety. 

Two other parties there were at this time, formed 
on one common principle, but widely different 
however, by the difierent consequences they drwr 
! from it. The principle I mean, is that contained 
in the distinction of a king dc jure, and akingde 
■facto. The famous statute of Henry the seventh 
authorised this d inunction. The statute was 
designed principally, no doubt, lor the advantage 
of the subjects, that they might be safe, whichever 
side prevailed, in an age when the epidemical folly 
^ of fighting for different pretenders had spilt oceans 
of blood on the scaffold, as well as in the fields and 
yet the statute was designed for the service of kingft 
de facto too, and particularly of Hetiry the seventh. 
*Thc autlior of ilereditary Jtlight asserted" would 

have 
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have us believe otherwise ; and yet surely pothing 
can be mote evi<^nt than this, that if king Henry 
the seventh's ri^ht had been as unquestionable 
hesupposcs, audi presume to deny that it was, y et 
he would have beeq declared a king de facto only, 
jf the intrigues of the duchess of Burgundy and the ; 
ihctioR of York had succeeded; and consequently 
this provision for the safety of liis adhen^nts, in 
that possible contingency* gave, strength to him, 
as it ivotiid havcgi^en strength to any other prlnc^, 
while it attached his adherents to him by the ap- 
parent security it provided ; for this auUior contends, 
that it did not establish a real security, and ad« 
vises us to suspend uiu judgment on the validity 
of this statute, till we see what the " opinion of par* * 

liament or the judges may foe, whenever a kin|^ 
•* de jure shall di^ssess a king de facto," He re- 
fers us ad Calendas Grsacas. t 

But there are two observations .to foe niad6 t6 
our present purpose on this statute, which ^e€ik 
to me natural and ])lain. First, it confounds ih 
e&ect the very distinction it seems to make; since 
4t secures alike, and, by securing dike, authorises 
alike those who adliere to the king de jure, and 
those who adhere to the king de lacto, provided 
they adhere to the king in possession. Secondly, 
it wtti^ contrived to hinder people, according to mjr 
lord Bacon's sense of it, " from, busymg them- 

selves in prying into the king's title, and that 
^ sttfojects might not trouble themselves wi^ in« 

quiries into the justness of the king's tiileor 
i^quairei/' Now, upon the foundation this difr. 

tinction 
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tinction and this statute, thus understood^ they 
who demurred on the sett lenient of the crown at 
the revoiution, might plausibly,^ tboughi 1 think 
very unreasonably, resolve neither to vote, nor 
act tliemselves, against tliose maxims and prin- 
4)ipies which they had entertained and professed* 
as maxims of law, and principlesof theconstitution, 
and yet resolve to submit sincerely, and adhere 
faithtully toanewestabhsiiment, when it was once 
made. But the other of the two parties I mien* . 
tioned drew from the same principle, of distin- 
guishing between a king de facto and a king de 
jure» a very different conclusion. They acknow- 
ledged one king, and held their allegiance still due 
to atiolher. They bound themselves by oath to 
preserveasettlement which they pretended them* 
selves iti conscience obliged to subvert. ' This was 
to justify perfidy, to sanctify peijury, to remove . 
the sacred boundaries of right and wrong, and, as 
far as in them lay, to teach mankind to call good 
evil, and evil good. 

Such were the three divisions into which men 
broke at the revolution; in opposing the settlement 
then made, while the great body of the nation con- ' 
curred in it, and whig and tory formed in reality 
buc one party. The first of these divisions con- 
tinaed» and became a foctionin the state, but madf 
no proselytes, and is worn out by time. Th0 prin- 
ciple of tlie second was wrong, but it could not be 
reputed dangerous while it lasted^ audit seems to 
have been built on so narrow and slipper}^ a fbun- ' 
Ration, that it did not contiuue long infgice. I 

may 
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may be more bold in asserting this, since if we look 
back to tlie aera of the revolutijn, and to th^ 
times which foUowed, we shall find among those 
who voted for a regent, not akmg, on the abdi- 
cation ot kuii( James, some illustrious persons who 
senred king WilliamfaithAilly, who adhered invio« 
lably to our new establishment, and who have been 
distinguished iiiends of the succession that hath 
now taken place. That there have been persons* 
who deserved to be ranked under the third head^ 
is too notorious to be denied ; but I persuade my- 
self, that this division hath consisted always of a 
flux body. On one hand» it is scarce possible to 
believe that any number of men should beso hard* 
ened, as to avow to themselves, and to one ano-. 
ther, the acting and persisting to act on a phniii- 
ple so repugnant to every notion and sentiment^ 
that harbour in the breasts of social creatures. 
On the other» we know how the sallies and traor 
sports of party, on some occasions, can hurry eteik 
reasonable men to act on the most absurfl, and 
honest men to act on the must unjustiiiable prin* 
ciples, or both one and the other on no principle 
at all^ according as the objectwbidi the prevailing 
passion presents to them directs. This hath been 
the case of many since the revolution, and thena 
are some of all sides, I believe, stiO alive; sure I 
am that there were some a few years ago, who 
know that no side is absolutely unexceptienaUt. 
in this respevt. 

I an^ Sir. kQ, 
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LETTER IX. 

SIR, 

[But whatever the state of parties was at the revo- 
Iiiitoa» and for some time afterward> tlie setUemeot 
Inade at that time having coatinued, that state of 
' parties hath changed gradually, though slowly^ 
piad hath received at length, according to the 
flieoesBaiy course of things, a total alteration* This 
alteration woold have been sooner wrought, if the 
attempt I liave mentioned, to defend principit^ 
M longer defeastUe^ had not fitrnished the oc- 
casion and pratence to keep vp the sqipearanoes 
tof a tory and a whig party. Some of tlio^e vvlio 
jhad .been called tories furnished this pretence. 
Tbejr who had been cailed whigs seized and iin* 
proved it. The advantages to one side, tlie 
disadvantages to the other, the mischiefs to the 
vhoie> wbicb have ensued, I need not deduce; ^ 
It shall suffice to observe, that these appearance^s 
1 were the more easy to be kept up, because seve* 
* jral men, who bad stood conspicuous in opposittoa, 
|to one another before the revolution, continued 
' an opposition, though not the same, afterward. 
Fresh provocations were daily given, and fresh 
pretences for division daily tak^ These con* , 
.tests were present; they recalled those that had 
past in the time of kuig Charles the second, and 
both sides fivgd that tmion which their common 
danger and their conmion interest had formed^at 

the 
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the revolution. Old reproaches werc^ reiieiM4» 

new ones invented, against the party calif d whigs, 
when they were as complaisant to a court as Qver 
the tories had been ; against the party caUed toriet» 
when they were as jealous of publick liberty and 
a& frugal of pubiick money as ever the whigs had 
been. Danger to the church ou one 8iidie» anddm« 
ger to the state, on the other, were apprehended 
from men who meant no harm to either^ for 
though dissenters mingied themselves cm one sidew 
and Jacobites on the other, and notwithstaiiding 
the leanings of parties in iavuurof those, by vvhout 
they were abetted, yet is it a certaia truth* thait. 
the struggle was in the main for power, not prio« 
ciplei and that there was no formal design laid on 
one side to destroy the church, nor ou the other 
the state. The cavils which may be mode, and 
the fects which may be cited, some of older aud 
some of fi-esher date, against what hath beea . 
liere said, do not escape me. Men of knowledge, 
and of cool and candid thought, will answer om,. 
and account for the ot her, without my help^ aud ' 
1 cannot resolve, lor tlie sake of the passionate, noc^ 
even of the ignorant, to descend upon this sobjeet 
into a greater detail. 

I, pass to that whicli is closer to my present 
pufpose, and of more immediate use; and I say, 
that as the natural dispositions of men are altered 
and formed into different moral qbar^cters by 
education, so the spirit of a constitution of governs 
ment, which confirmed, improved and strmgth** 
ened by the course of events, and especialJy by • 

I J thostt 
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thbse of IhiHlcss oppositioD, in a long tract df tmiei 

will have a proportionable infiucuLc on the rea* 
soning, the sentiments, and tlie conduct of those 
who are subject to it* A difierent spirit and 
contrary prejudices may prevail for a time, but 
the spirit and principles of tlie constitution will 
prevail at last. If one be unnatural, and the 
other absurd, and that is the case in miany govern- 
ments, a vigorous exercise of power, signal rewards, 
signal punishments, and a variety of other secon- 
dary means, which in such constitutions are never 
wanting, will however maintain, as long as they 
are employed, both the spirit and the principles. 
But if the spirit and principles of a constitution 
be agreeable to nature and the true ends of go- - 
verniiient, which is the case of the present consti- 
tution of the British government,they want no such 
means to make them prevail. They not only 
flourish without theui, but they would fade and 
die away with them*. As liberty is nourisiied 
and supported by such a spirit and such principles, 
so they are propagated by liberty. Truth and 
reason are often able to get the better of authority 
ib particular minds; but truth and reason, with 
authority on their side, will carry nimibers, bear 
down prejudices, and become the very genius of 
a people. The progress they make is ali^s 
sure, but sometimes not observable by every eye. 
Contrary prejudices may ircem to maintain tlicni- 
selves in vigour, and these prejudices may be kept 
up long by passion and artifice. But vfhen truth 
and reason continue to act without restraint, a 
4' K little 
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little sooner or a little later, and often when ibis 

turn is least expected, the prejudices va.iish at 
once, aod truth aad reason triumph without any 
rival. 

The' constitution of England had been seen in 

two very dilFererit lights for almost a century 
before the icvoiutiua j so that there is no room to 
b6 surprised at the great opposition that ap- 
peared, when the whig and tory parties arose a 
very few years before that aera, between princi- 
ples which, as opposite as they were, each side 
pretended to establish on the nature of one and 
the same constitiition. How this happened hath 
been often hinted, and I have not here room to • 
explain any farther. Let us be satisfied that i^ is 
no longer the case. Our constitution is no longer a 
mystery J the power of the crown is now exactly 
limited, the chimiera of prerogative removed, and 
the rights of the subject are no longer proble- 
matical, though some things necessary to the 
more eifectual security of them may be s^ili 
wanting. Under this constitution, the greatest 
part of the men now alive were born. They lie 
under no pretence of obligation to any other, and, 
to the support of this they are bound by all the 
lies of society, and all the motives of interest. 
' .Let us prove what we advance; and that we. 
may do so ad homines, let us borrow our argu- 
ment from the great champion of hcieditaiy 
right. Having mentioned in his mtroduction what 
be endeavours pompously, but vainly, to este- 
bli«h in hia book in &?our of hereditary right, " a 

•* prescription 
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preflcriptioa of nine oenturiesy a continual daim 
« of five hundred and fifty years," he attempts to 
convince us by a •* novel law, and a modern 
constitution." This modern constitution is the 
act of recognition, in the first of king James the 
first. The di cku aliens there made in favour of 
hereditary right are no douht. as strong as words 
can firaTBe, and the words are such as would tempt 
one to think, by the fustain they compose, that 
his majesty himself had penned them. Jt rom iience 
at is concluded, that since ** the vows and acts of 
•* fathers — bind their posterity — This act, till tlie 
society hath revoked it lav»^fully, lays the same 
obligation on every member of the society, as 
if he had personally consented to it/' — If this act 
then was lawfully revoked, or repealed, another 
novel law, contrary to it, might be made equally 
binding; b«t neither this act, nor the act of the 
twelfth of Charles the second, affirming the crown 
to appertain by just and undoubted right to the 
king, bis heirs andlaw&il successors, having heea 
expressly repealed, we stiil lie under the same obli<» 
gations, and t ve ry settlement, contrary to them, 
and by consequence the settlement made at the 
revolution, is unlawfuK Now I ask, was not th9 
will of Henry liie eighth, which excluded the 
whole Scottish line, made in pursuance, and by \he 
anthority of an act passed in the twenty-fi^h year 
of his reign ? Hath not this author justified the 
validity of this will much to his own satisfaction, 
and, I beUeve, to that of his readers? Wa,s thia 
will lawfully revoked ? Was this statute expressly 

repealed ? 
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i^pealed ? I ask farther, whether hereditary right, 
and the obligations of subjects to it> could be made 
iminutabte and eteraal> as this author asserts 
that they were by the act of recognition, without 
• a manifest contradiction to the act of queen 
£ii£abeth, which declares the power of parliament 
to limit and bind the soccession to the crown ? 
Was this act expressly repealed ? That King 
James the first succeeded lawfully against iaw^ 
our author id fond to maintain, and the proposition 
is not unHke that of some popish casuists, who 
assert that his holiness jure potest contra jus 
decemere, cm decree rightAilly a^inst right'-' 
But if these questions are fairly answered, it will 
result from such answers, and from the arguments 
I have quotedj that this novel law, this modem 
coQiitituilion, isamare iiloston; thatit never bomid 
any member of the society j and that the parlia- 
ment had as much right to make the settlement in 
notwithstanding the act pf recognition, as 
the paijiament had to make this act in 1603, not* 
withstanding the two acts I have mentioned, and 
the will of Henry the eighth* made by virtue of the 
first of them. This wayward and forlorn here** 
ditary right must therefore fail to the grouud, or 
be supported by the supposed prescription of 
nine centuries^ and claim of five and a half, which 
no intelligent man who reads this book will be 
persuaded tliat the author hath proved a jot bett^r^ 
than the uninterrupted succession of popei, from 
St. Peter down to his present holiness, is proved 
by the leaned antiquaries of Xt^y« If this act of 
Vol. UL h leco^nilioii 
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recognition be urged, as it sametimee is, to show 
the declared sense df .the, three e6tatet.of the king* 
dem, which declarfttioti was obtained, it seeins in 
a hurrj, since the act was read thre^ times in one 
h(ms$ on the same day; the declared sense of the 
lAiree estftteSy not ptmounced in a hurry, but aftef 
the most solemn debates aiici conferences, may 
be urged with much greater weighty in favour of 
our present settlement If this act of recognition 
notwithstanding what hath heen objected, be urged 
as a law which had the assent of a king, in oppo- 
sition to the proceedings of tho conTention» by 
which king William and queen Mary were raised 
to the throne^ the answer is obvious and conclu^ 
sive. The circumstances of the two cases are 
tery different^ but when they come to^ be weighed 
in a fair balance, those which attended the settle- 
ment of the crown on the revolution^ wiH he 
fMind at least as conformaMe to reason, to law, 
and to practice, as those which attended the estab- 
lishment of the Stuart family*. Queen Elizabeth 
designed king James the first to be hor soeeessor; 
^ nation concurred to make him so; neither she 
nor they paid any regard to the law which stood 
in his way. Theis rtasons for anting iu tilig 
manner «re easy to be discovered kir the hiHory 
of that time, and on the same authority we may 
c^tainly conclude^ that they woukl^ not haire 
acted in this manner, if kio^ Janes had beeiii 
Itke his mother, a professed papist. Thus he got 
into the throne, and when he was there, gol^ 
like other kings^'sUch it title 9a 1m cfeise- tostand 
^ '« . upon. 
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trpott, agnized, or recognized by his pariiament. 
The settlement at the revolution was made by a 
convention of the lords spiritual and temporal; 
and II full and free representative of the whole 
body of the people. When king William and 
queen Mary were once settled in the throne^ tids 
settlement was continued and confirmed by an 
assemblage of all the legislative powers. He who 
will dispute the validity of these proceedings 
must show therefore first of all^ what hath never 
yet been shov\^n, no, not by the author I have so 
often <)uoted, the invalidity of the proceedings of 
those parliaments^ which raised Edward the ibi/ti 
and Henry the fourth to tiie throne, which were 
called as irregularly^ though by writs in the names 
of Edward the second and Richard the secondf m 
it can be pretended that the convention was. He 
must show the invalidity of the proceedmgs evea 
of that assembly, by which Charles the second w4l 
* called home, till their proceedings bec&me valid 
by a subsequent confirmation. He must show 
farther, how any of the laws of the princes of the 
bouse of Lancaster came to be constantly receivu 
ed and executed, a little better than the author 
•of " Hereditary right asserted" hath done, by 
assuring us on his word, that it tras by the 
sufferance of Edw ard tiic fourth and his succe*- 
t** sors> and the approbation of the people. ' He - 
must account for the continuance in force of the 
Jaws of Richaitl the third, and of Henry tlife ' 
.seventh, a little better than the same author does 
by .tlie defidency of Henry the seventh^s title, 
•Whiofa upon anoiherlK7caiinon he magnifies, though 
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Upon this lie affirms it to have been no better than 
that of Kicliard the tlnid, mikI by the great 
respect of Henry the eighth for his father. When 
this hath been oiiee shown, it \\\\\ be time 
to think of a reply. In the meanwhile we 
will observe, that beside the passion and party 
spirit which possess almost all those who write 
on this subject, there is a distinction which 
should be constantly made in cases of this nature, 
and which they never make, or never make exactly 
enough. They coni|»are the proceedings without- 
. comparing the sitmition. Necessity and ^eli* 
preservation &re the great laws of nature, and 
may well dispense with the strict observation of 
the common forms of any particular constitution. 
*£itber the convention must have fallen into the 
'absurdities I have already mentioned, or have 
called back kmg James, v\ hicli would have been 
«till a greater absurdity, or have iett their country 
4n absolute anarchy, or have done what tliey did. 
•What they did, was dune ns near ns possible to 
the spirit of our constitution, the forms of our 
Jaws, and the examples of former times. They 
had the niCiit, tli'_ir posterity haiU the benrtit, 
nay, he who would say tluit they had the guilt, 
'not the merit, must stiU allow that their posterity 
-hath the benefit, without sharing the guilt ; and, 
iipk)n the whole matter, I will venture to assert, 
that he who scruples, or pretends to scrapie, at 
tbis time, the validity of our prefeientconstituftioni 
jS no wiser, or else no honester, than he would be, 
who should scruple, or pretend to scruple, the 

validity of l^gna Charta. I have often wished. 
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that some profound antiquary ul much leisure- 
would write an elaborate treatise, to assert royal^ 
prerogative against the great charter, as well 
as hereditary right against ilie revolution. I am 
persuaded that he would succeed alike in both* 
Why^mdeedy should a charter, extorted byforoe, 
and therefore vicious in it's principle, stand on a 
l>etter foot, or have more regard paid to it, than 
a settlement made in op|)osition to a divine, and 
therefore indefeasible right ? I say, and therefore 
indefeasible; because if it be not proved to be 
something more than human, it will hardly be 
proved indefeasible. But I quit this subject; upon 
which, perhaps, you inav thnik I have spent my 
time as ill, as 1 should iiavedone if I had preached 
against the Koran at PauFs, It is time to speak[ 
of the motives of interest, by which we ai e bound,, 
as well as by the ties of duty, to support the pre- 
sent constitution. 

Upon this head a few words will be sufficient,! 
since I presume that no prejudices can be strong 
cnougli to create much diversity of opinion in a 
case so very clear, and capable of being stated so 
shortly. Whether tlie revolution altered our old 
constitution for tiie better, or renewed it, and 
brougiit it back to the first principles, and nearer 
to the primitive iuilitution, shail not be disputed 
here. I think the latter, and every man must 
think that one or the other was necessary, who 
considers, in the first place, how the majesty 
and authority of the prince began to swell abovei 
my pitchy proportionable to th^ rank of chief 

L 3 magistrate^ 
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magistrate, or supreme head, in a free state ; by 
Jiow mauy arts the prerogative of tUe crown had 
Wen stretched, and how many precedents, littl^ 
favourable to liberty^ had been set, even before 
the accession of the Scottish line; and who con- 

* siders, in the next place, the direct tendency, con- 
Alrned by experience, of those principles of 
government, so freq\iently mentioned, which com- 
posed an avovred system of tyranny, and estab- 
lished slavery as a political, a moral, and a 
rehgious obligation, which king James the first was 
too successful in estabhshing, but neither he nor 
his descendants were able to pursue. What these 
considerations made necessary was done at the 
revolution, at least, so Jar as to }>ut it into our 
power to do the rest« A spirit of liberty, trans- 
mitted down from our Saxon ancestors, and th0 
unknown ages of our government, preserved itself 
through one almost continual struggle, against 
the usurpations of our princes, and the vices of 
our people; and they, whoin neither the Plan- 
tagenets nor the Tudors could enslave, w ere in- 
capable of suffering their rights and privileges to 
be ravished from them by the Stuarts, They 
bore with the last king of tliis uniiappy race, till 
it was sihameful, as it must have been fetal, to 

' "bear any longer ; and while they asserted their 
liberties, they refuted and anticipated, by their 
temper and their patient:i&,.aU the objections which 
Ibreign and domestick abettors of tyranny are 
apt to make asrainst the conduct of our nation 
towards their kings. Let us justify this cojuduct 

by 
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by pefBittbig m it, md oonthnie to mrfislves the 

peculiar honour of maintaining the freedom of 
our Gothic institution of government^ wjien so 
nnmj other nstioiuf, who Btijoyed the miie» hav^ 

lost theirs. 

If a divine, mdefeasibie, hereditai^ right to 
goi^era a ooittmiinHy he once acknowiedged, a 
right independetit of the oomnninity, and which 
vests in every successive prince immediately on 
the death of his predecessor, and previtesly io 
any engagement iaJcen on Iris part toward the 
people; if the people once acknowledge them- 
selves bound to such princes- by the ties of pa»« 1 
sive obedience and nonresislaiice^ by an alie*j 
giaricc unconditional, and not reciprocal to pro-! 
tectionj if a kind of oral law, or myiiterious cab- ; 
baia, which phariseei of the black gown and the 
long robe are ahrays at hand to report and in* 
terpret as a prince desires, be once added, hke a ^ 
supplemental code, to the known laws of the land : 
then, I say, such princes have the power, if not 
the ricfht, given them, of commencing tyrants; 
and prmces wlio have the power, are prone to , 
think that they have the right Such was the | 
state of king and people before the revolution, i 
By the revolution, and the settlement .since made, | 
this state hath received considerable alterations, j ! 
A king of Britain is now, strictly and properly, j \ 
what kings should always be, a member, but the j 
supreme member, or the head of a political body ^ \ 
part at one individual, specifick whole, in every ' \ 
reject; distinct from it, or independent of it in 

L4 none: 
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none: he can move no longer in another oAAt 
from his people, and, like some snperiour planet^ 
attract, repel^ influence, and direct their motions 
by his own. He and they are parts of the same 
system, intimately joined and cooperating to- 
gether, actiner andacied upon, limitinc^ ijnd limit. 
ed, controlling and controiied by one another; 
and when he ceases to stand in this relation to them, 
he ceases to stand in any. The settlements, by 
virtue^ of which he governs, are plainly original 
contracts. His institution is plainly conditional, 
and he may forfeit his right to allegiance, as 
undeniably and effectuHlIy, as the subject may 
forfeit his right to protection. There are no 
longer any hidden reserves of authority, to be 
let out on occasion, and to overflow the rights and 
I privileges of the people. The laws of the land 
I are known, and they are the sole springs, from 
j whence the prince can derive his pretensions^ 
; and the people theirs. It would be to no purpose 
to illustrate any fiirther a matter which begins 
to be so well understood; or to descend into 
a more particular enumeration of the advantages 
that result, or may result, from our present set tle# 
ment. No man, who does not prefer slavery to 
j liberty, or a more precarious security to a better, 
I will declare for such a government, as our na- 
jtional divisions, and a long course, seldom in* 
fterrupted, of improvident complaisance to the 
Clown, h^d enabled king James the second to 
establish against such a government as was in* 
tended bv the subsequent settlement : and if there 
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be any such man, I dtciai e that I neither v»i itc 
to him nor ior him. 

I may assume therefore^ , without fearing to be 
accused of begging ihe question, that the con- 
stitution under whicii we now live is })rt leraljlc 
to that which prevailed at any time beiore the 
revolution. We are arrived, after many struggles, 
after a deliverance ahnost miraculous, and such 
a one as no nation hath reason to expect twice^ 
and after having made some honest improvements ' 
on the ad\ atitageK of our new constiLution, very 
near to that full securitv* under which men wijo 
are free, and soHcitous to continue so, may sit 
down, not without watchfulness, for that is never 
to be sutfered to relax under such a government 
as ours^ but without anxiety. The sum there- 
fbre of all these discourses^ and of all ouf exhor« 
tatioas to one another, is, and ouglit to be, that 
we should not stop short in so important a 
work. It was begun- at the revolution ; but be 
who thinks it was perfected then, or iiath been 
perfected since, will find himself very much mis* 
taken. Ihe foundations were laid then. We 
proceeded for some time after that, like the Jews 
in rebuilding their temple; we carried on the 
holy work with one hand^ and held our swords in 
the other to defend it. That distraction, tliat 
danger is over, and we betray the cause of liberty 
without anygolourof excuse, if we do not com* 
plete the glorious building, which will last t<i 
^ges yet fcinpite, if it be once fiiushed, and will 

moiij4^ 
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* moulder away and fall into rumsf, if it remain Itmgdr 
in this imperfect state. 

Now that we may see the better how to pro- 
ceed in the cause of liberty ^ to complete the free- ^ 
dom, and to secure the duration of our present 
constitution, it will he of use, I think, to consider 
what obstacles he, or may hereafter lie, in our way, 

jand of what nature that opposition is, or may 

j hereafter be, which we may expect to meet. In 
order to this, let us orice more analyse our po- 

'litical divisions; those which may possibly exist 

iiiow, or hereafter, as we did those which were 
1 

formed at tiie revolution. 

One possible division then is that of men angry 
with the gfovernment, and yet resolved to main* 

tain the constitution. This may be the case at 
J any time; under the present wise, yirtuous, and 
, triumphant administration^ and therefore to be 

} sure at any other. 

I A second possible division is that of men averse 
I to the government, because they are so to the con^ 
I stitution, which I think can never be the case 
I of many; or averse to the constitution, because 
^they are so to the governments which I think 
I may be the case of • more. Both of thes^ tend to 

the same point. One would subvei t the govern- 

ment, that they- might change the constitution. 

The other would sacrifice the constitution, thai: 

they might subvert the government. 

A third possible division, and I seek no more^ 

is that of men attached to the government; or,- 
^ to speak more properly, to the persons ofthose whp ^ 

- govern ; 
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govern; or, to speak more pruperly stijl, to the 
power, profit) or protection they acquire by the 1 1 
favour of these persons^ bfit enemies to the con i j 

stitution. 

Now, as to tlie tirst aud second ot^ these pos* 
sible divisions, if there be any such among 11s, t 
do not apprehend that we are at present, or can 
be hereafter in much danger, or that the cause of 
liberty can meet with much opposition from them ; 
though the second have certainly views more 
likely to bring slavery upon us, than to promote 
liberty; and though prudence requires that we j 
should be on our guard against both. The first^ i 
indeed, might hope to unite even tlie bulk of the | 
nation to them» in a weak and oppre^ve reign. 
If grievances should grow intolerable under some 
prince as yet unborn ; if redress should become 
absolutely desperate ; if liberty itself should be ; 
in imminent peril; the nature of^r constitutiOii ! 
would justify the resistance, that we ou^ht to | 
believe well enough of posterity to persuade our- | 
selves would be made im such an exigency. But | 
without such an exigency, particular men would I 
flatter tlieraselves extremely, itf tiiey hoped toj 
make the nation angry because they were so. 
Private motives can never influence numbers.! 
When a nation revolts, the injury is national.! 
This case therefore is remote, improbable, nay, ■ 
impossible, under the lenity, justice, and faeroical | 
spirit of the present government ; and if I men-* ' 
tioned such an imaginary party, it was only cbn^ 
that I might omit none which can be supposed.' 
The projects of the ^c^ad divi^on, stated in the 

same- 
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Uanie hypothetical manner, are surely too ejC* 
travaganty and their designs too wicked to be dan- 
gerou8« Disputes mfty arise hereafter, in some 
distant time, about ministers, perhaps about kings ; 
but I persuade myself that this constitution will 
he, as it oaght to he always, distinguished from, 
and preferred to both, by the British nation. Rea- 
sons must arise in process of time, from tlie very 
nature of man, to oppose iniuistersaud kings too; 
but none can arise, in the nature of things, to 
oppose such a coiislitution as ours. Better mi- 
nisters, better kings, may be hereafler often wanted* 
and sometimes found, but a better constituted 
\ government never «an. Should there be therefore 
j still any such men as we here suppose, among us, 
[they cannot expect, if they are in their senses, 
a national concurrence : and surely a little reflec* 
rtion wiii serve to show them, that the same 
reasons which make them weaker now than they 
were some years ao^, must make them weaker 
^ some years hence than they are now. 

As to the third division, it any such th.ere be, 
it is in that our greatest and almost our whole 
danger centres. Hie others cannot overthrow, 
but these may undermine our liberty. Capa- 
ble of being admitted into power in all courts, and 
nxore likely than othermento besoinevery court 
except the present, whose approved penetration 
and spotless innocence give a certain exclusion 
|to them, they may prevent any farther securities ^ 
ijfrom being procured to liberty, till those already 
'esUiblisbed are dissolved or perverted. Since then 

loor priscipd 4aoger mnit in «U tinier arise from 

tiiosie 
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those w!io belong to this division, it is necessary 
to show, before we conclude these discourses, by 
what means such men may carry on their per- 
nicious designs w ith effect, and by what means 
they may be defeated. These considerations wiU 
lead us to fix that point, wherein men of all de- 
nominations ought to unite, and do unite, and to- 
state tlie sole distinction of parties, which can' 
be made with truth at this time among us. ^ 

I am, SIR, &c. 



LETTEH X. 

SIR,' 

It may be asked, perhaps, how men who are 
friends to a government, can be enemies at the 
same time to the constitution upon which that 
government is founded. But the answer will be 
easy, if we consider these two things : first, the 
true distinction, so often confounded in writing, 
and almost always in conversation, between con- 
stitution and government. By constitution wp 
mean, whenever we speak with propriety and 
exactness, that assemblage of laws, institutions, | 
and customs, derived from certain fixed principles! 
of reason, directed to certain fixed objects of pubr 
lick good, that compose the general system, ac^ 
cording to which the community hath agreed to 
be governed. By government we mean, when- 
ever we speak in the same manner, that particular 

. tenour 
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ienmt df eoiiduot which a chief fnagistrirte, and - 

inferionr magistrates under his dircciion and in- 
iluence, hold in the administratioa of publick a& 
fairs. We call this a good govemmetit, when the 
execution of the laws, the observation of the insti- 
tutions and customs^ in short, the whole admini- 
stmtioif of publick affairs^ is wisely pursued, and 
with a strict conformity to the principles and 
objects of the constitution. We cail it a bad go- 
vernment, when it is administered on other princi* 
pies, aiid directed to other objects, either wickedJy 
or weakly, either by obtaining new laws, which want 
this conformity, or by perverting old ones which 
had it ; and wi^en this is done without law^ or in 
optii violiition of tiie laws, we term iL a tyrannical 
government. In a word, and to bring this home 
;to OOP own case, consiituitiofn is the rule by whnh 
iour princes ought to govern at all times ; govern- 
ment is tliat by which they actually do govern 
at any particular time. One may remam immuta* 
Vie } the other may, and as human nature is con- 
stituted, uiust vary. One is the criterion by ' 
iirhich we are to try the other ^ for surety we 
Imve a right to do so,- since if we are to^lfv^ in 
j Snbjection to the government of our kings^ our 
j kings are to govern in subjectim to the con- 
stitution ; and the conformity or noncolAii&ity 
x>f their government to it prescribes the measure 
x>f our submissioa to them, according to the 
. principles of the revolution, and of our present 
. -settlement ; in both of which, though some re* 
• inote regard was had to blood, yet the preser- 
.ffalioB of the constitution manifestly determined 

the 
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the coiniuunitv to the choice then made of the 
persons who should govern. Another thing to 
be considered is this : when persons are spdcen of 
as friends to the government, and enemies to the 
constitution, the term friendsiiip is a little prosti- 
tuted, in compliance with common usage. Such 
men are really incapable of friendship ; for real 
friendship can never exist among those who have 
banished virtue and truth. They Imve no aiFec« 
tion to any but themselves ; no regard to any 
interest except their own. Their sole attachments 
are such 1 mentioned in tlie last letter, attach- 
ments to power and profit, and when they, have 
contracted a load of infhmy and guilt in the 
pursuit of these,ancittaehinent to that protection, 
which is sufficient to procure them appearances of 
Consideration, and real impunity. They may 
bear the semblance of affection to their prince, and 
of 2eai for his government; but they who are 
false to the cause of their country will not be 
true to any other j and the very same minister, who 
exalts his master's throne on the rums oi the con^ 
stitution, that be may govern without control, or 
retire without danger, would do the reverse of this, 
if any turn of affairs enabled him to compound, 
in that manner, the better for himself. 

Under a prince therefore tolerably honest, or 
tolerably wise, such men as these will have no 
great sway ; at least, they will not hold it long. 
Sudi a prince will know, that tp unite hims^ to 
them, is to disunite himself from his people j and 
that he makes a stupid bargain^ if he prefers 
to policy, expedient to system^ and a cabal 
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jto the nation* Reason and experience urttt 

I teach him, that a prince who does t^o umst 
govern weakly, ignominiously, and precariottriy | 
while he> who engages all the hearts, and em- 

\ ploys all the heads and hands of his people, governs 
with strength, with splendour, and with «5afety, 
aixd is sure of rising to a degree of absoli|te powefi 
hy maintain! npf liberty, which the most success- 
lid tyrant ciMj hi never reach by imposing >lavery. 
But bow few men (and princes, by their leaves, 
are men) have been found in times past, or caii 
be htipi il it>r in times to come, eapaliie of govern* 
ing by sut^h arts as these r Some cannot propose 
the ends, nor some employ the means ^ for some 
are wicked, and some are weak. This general di- 
vision runs tiirough tiie whole race of mankind, of 
the multitudes designed to obey, and of the few 
tlesigned to govern. It was this depravity of mul- 
titudes, as well as their mutual wants, which 
obliged men first to enter into societies, to depart 
from their natural liberty, and to subject them^ 
selves to government. It was this depravity of 
the few, (which is often the greater, because 
born no better than other men, they are educated 
^\ oi se) ^\ hieli obliged men first to subject goverm 
ment to constitution, tiiat they might preserve 
social, when they gave up natural liberty, and not 
be oppressed by arbitrary will. Kings may have 
preceded lawgivers, for aught I know, or have 
possibly been the first lawgivers, and goverm»eut 
by will have been established before government 
by. constitutipn, 1 iieseus might reign at Athens, 
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laws to. oii^» ai»d Lyeurgus to the other of thpse 
dj^ies, Ki^ga had governed jKohm^ wekkno«i(« and 
<|(Nifials had succeeded kings, bng before the. 
decemviri compiled a body of law ; and the Sax- 
ons had their monarchs bieloise Edgar, thougii tiie 
Sama laws went under ki» uaaiek ' Ihese, and a 
thousajcid other instances of the same kind, will 
9^ver secve to :pd^iee what tn^r Lord Bacon 
vouki prove by theoi^ that monaichiai do not 
^ $ul>s»st, Hke other govermenls, by a preoedenlt 
** .law, or coaipa,ct j tlial the original submission 
tQthem wlnoatural^ iikethe^badijsfafie of;aGkiU 
to hiapapents, and that a^e^iasce to hevediftaiyv 
** monarcbs is the work of the law of nature*/^ 
But that wimuk thea& examples prove vecyj plainly, 
is, that however wen Bughiksuhiait VQhiBtaFil3P ia 
tlie primitive simphcity of esurly a^F, or be sub- 
j/3Cted by coiiquest to a gavicrnsa^nl wUho.ut a 
eooatitution^ yet they wer never iong lA 
ewrertng. that to Uvei by oioua man's will becamQ 
the cause of all ua^u's misery f and tlierefocek 
they sQQSk rei^cted the yoliiet or oa^e it sit easy on 
their fteoks. TWy in9titu;ted commoniireallhs^oiir 

thiij limited monaiohic^; aiid here began that str^g^ 
gie between the spirit of liberty lyid the spifit qf 

dominion viiich 'alwaya hatb anbsiste^ and t)^# vife^ 
may not Matter ourselves nor others, must alway* 
babsist,except in, those instances, of whiob tjn^ ibo|| 
aneieali bistoriea funush few^ tba reign^ of % 

* * Arc^im. in the case of PoiLaati. 

Vou III. M " TitM, 
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Titus, or a Trajan j for it might look like flatter}*'' 
to quote the present most auspicious reign. 

To govern a society of freemen by a constitution ' 
bunded on die eternal rules of right reason, and 
directed to promote the happinei>s ot the whole, 
and of erery individnai, is the noblest prero- 
gative which- can belong tohnmantty ; and if man 
may be said, without i>ro})haijeiiess, to imilate 
God in any case, this is the case : but sure I am, 
he .imitates the devil, who is so far from promot**' 
ing the happiness of others, that he makes his' 
jowa happiness to consist in the misery of 
others; who governs by ao rule but th^t of his 
passions, whatever appearances be is forced some- 
times to put on, who endeavours to corrupt the in- 
nocent, and to enslave the free, i^hose business is 
to seduce or betray, whose pleasure is to damn, 
iand whose triumph is to torment. Odious and 
i execrable as this character is, it is the character, 
jof every prince whomakes use of his power to sub- 
Ivert, or even to weaken that constitution, which 
1 ought to be the rule of his government. When 
jsu^h a prince fills a throne with superiour parts, 
liberty is in the utmost peril; nor does the danger 
diminish in proportion, if he happens to want 
llhem.^ Such men as we are now to speak of» 
'(friends to the government and enemies to the- 
Sconstitution) will be always at hand to supply his 
Idefects:; for as they are the willing instruments of 
Wwfefced, prince, they are the ready prc^ptersof 
a weak one. They may sink into the mass of the 
people, and disappear in a good-aad a wise reign. 
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x>t work themselves into power under false colour^. 

Sed germs immortale manet." Their race will 
continue as long as ambition and avarice pre- 
vail in the world, and there will be bad citizetis 
as long as there are bad men./ The good ought 
therefore to be always on their guard against them> 
and whatever disguise they assume, whatever veils 
they cast over their conduct, they will never be 
able to deceive those long, who observe constantly 
the (Jiliercnee between constitution and govern- 
ment, and who have virtue enough to preserve the 
causeof the former, how unprofitable soever it may 
beat 9II times, and how unpopular soever at some. 

But I ramble too long in generals. It is 

high time I should come to those particular mea«> 
sures, by which the men I have described are most 
likely to carry on their designs against our conj* 
stitulion ; after whicli I shall say something of the 
methods, by which alone their designs may be 
prevented, or will be defeated, if a national 
union oppose itseh by such methods as these, in 
time, to them. 

Now that I may do this the better, and ^mak^ 
what I ]ia\ e to say the more sensibly felt, give me 
leave to suppose, though I speak of a remote t kae^ 
and such a one as we ought to hope will never 
conie, that our national circumstances will be 
just the same as they are now, and our constitution 
as far distant as it now is from that pomt of per* 
fection, to which the revolution ought to have 
brought it, might have brought it, and hath given 
the nation a right to expect that it should 
bioinght. The comidetiou of that gtorious 
' . M 2 deli^ erange 
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deliverance is still imperfect, after live and forty 
years, notwithstanding the hopes then giveli, the 

engagements then taken, and the opportunities 
that have since arisen. How this hath happened, 
hy what arts this justice to the constitution hath 
been hitherto evaded, soi&etinies in favour of one 
government, and sometimes in favour of another, 
mi^ easily be shown, and proved too, beyond 
Contradiction. But I had rather exhort than re- 
proach, and especially at a time when a strong 
tendency appears among men of all denominations 
to such a national union, as will effectually obtaiii 
the complete settlement of our constitution, which 
liath been so long delayed, if it be honestly, pru- 
dently, and vigorously improved. 
' It is certain then, that if ever such men as call 
themselves friends to the government, but are real 
enemies of the constitution^ prevail, they will 
make it a capital point of their wicked policy to 
keep up a standing army. False appearances 
of reason for it will never be wanting, as long as 
there are pretenders to the crown; thougli nothing 
' can be more al)sur(l than to employ, in defence of 
iibarty, an instrument so often employed to de- 
stroy it; though nothing can be more absurd than 
{ to maintain that any government ought to make use 
I of the same expedient to support itself, as another 
I government, on the ruins of which this government 
stands, was subverted for using; though nothing 
can be proved more maniiesll y experience than 
these two propositions, that Britain is enabled, by 
her situation, to support her government, wlien the 
bulk of her people are for it, without employing 
- any 
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any means inconsistent with her censtitution • and 
that the bulk of the people are not only always 
for the government, when the government sup- 
ports the constitution, bnt are even hard and slow 
to be detached from it, when the government at- 
tacks or undermines the constitution, and when 
they are by consequence both justified in resisting, 
and even obliged in conscience to resist the govern- 
ment. 

I have heard it argued lately, that pretenders 
abroad are a security at hon^e, and that a govern- 
ment exposed to their attacks will never venture 
to attack the constitution. I have been told too, 
that these notions were entertained by some who 
ilrew many political consequences fjoai them at 
the revolution. But it any of those persons are 
stillalive, I persuade myself that they have altered 
this opinion, since such a situation will furnish 
at all times pretences of danger ; since pretences, 
of danger to. a government* whether real or ima- 
ginary, will be always urged with plausibility, 
and generally with success, for obtaining new 
. powers, or for straining old ones j and since white 
those who mean well to the govermnent are 
imposed upon by those ^vho mean ill to the con- 
stitution, all true concern for the latter is lost i& 
a mistaken zeal for the former, and the most im- 
portant is ventured to save the least important, 
. wiien neither one nor the other would have been 
exposed, if fidse alarms had not been rashly and 
too implicitly taken, or if true alarms had not 
given unnecessary strength to tiie government at 
the expense of weakening the constitution. 

M 3 K!ot- 
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' Notwithst&ikling what hatli been ssud, I do not 

imagine that an army would be employed by 
these men, directly and at firsts against the nation, 
and national liberty. I am far from thinking 
that any men can arise in future times, capable 
of attempting, in tliis manner, what some men in 
our age, who call themselves friends to tlie govern- 
nient, have been so weak, and so imprudent as to 
avow in print, and publLsh to the nation, l o 
destroy British liberty .with an army of Britons, 
is- not a measure so sure of success as some p<^^ opie 
may b(4ieve. 'Jo corrupt the p;uTiament is 
hloweVf but might prove a more eifectu d nu thodi 
and two or three hundred mercenaries in the two 
houses, if they could be listed thrre, would be 
more fatal to tlie consiitution, tlum ten tipies as 
many thousands in red and iu blue out of them. 
Parliaments are the true guardians of liberty. For 
this principally they were instituted; and this is 
the principal article of that great and noble trust» 
ivhichthe collective body of the people of Britain 
reposes in the representative. But then no sla- 
very can be so eU'ectually brought and iixed upon 
vs as parliamentary slavery. By the. corruption 
of parliament, and the absolute influence of a king 
or his miuislcr, on the two houses, we return intp 
that state, to deliver or secure us from which par-* 
liaments were instituted, and are really governed 
by the Jirbitrary w ill of one man. Our whole 
.i:onstitutioais at opce dissolved. Many securities 
to liberty are provided, but the integrity which 
.depends on the freedoni and the independency of 
parliament^ is the l^eystone tbsit keeps tlie whole 

. - togethei:. 
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together. If this be shaken, our- Coiistkutioft 

totters. If it be quite rcn)Q\ ed, our conslilution 
falls luto ruiiH That iiobie fabrick, the pride of 
Britain^the envy of her neighboursi raised by tbi 
labour of so many centuries, repaired at the ex- 
pense of so many millions, and cemented by sucll 
a profusion of bloody that noble fabrick^. I saj^ 
which was able to resist the onited efforts of s0 
Hi any races of giants, may be demolished by « 
race of pigmies. The integrity of parliai^ent i# 
a kind of palladium, a tutelary goddess, who pra^ 
tects our state. When siie is once removed, we 
may become the prey of any enemies. No.Ag^ 
memnon, no Achilles will be wanted to take ouf 
city. Thersites himself will be suflk^ient for mch 
a conquest. But 1 need not dwell any longer on 
this subject. There is no man, who thiuki at aU» 
can fail to see the several fatal consequences, 
which will necessarily flow from this one s^ource 
whenever it sliall be opened* If the reason of the 
thing does not strike him enough, experience 
must. The single reign of Henry the eighth will 
serve to show, that no tyranny can be more severe* 
than that which is exercised by a concert with par- 
liament; that arbitrary will may be made the sole 
rule of government, even while the names and forms 
of a free constitution are preserved; that for a 
prince, or his minister, to become our tyrant, 
there is no need to abolish parliaments; there is no 
jieed that he who is master of one part of the Je^ 
.gislature ahoqid endeavour to abolish the other 

M 4 two. 
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two, wh€fn he can use, upon every occasion, the 
^Qtited strength of the whole j there is no need he 
tdtould be 'It typflqt in the gross» when he can be 
lo^in il^il; nor inffisftue, i«hen'hecan be so in 
effect ; that for parliajnents to establish tyranny ; 
Aiere isno need thereibre to repeal magna charta, 
Or any other of the great supports, of our liberty, 
it is enough, if they put themselves corruptly and 
^eiH^ilely tinder the influence of such a prince, or 
lfabh*ft Isini^t^r.^On the "whole, I conclude, that 
in the possible case here siipposed^the first and 
principal object will be to destroy the constitution, 
ttncEer pretence of preserving the government, 
by corrfapttilg our parliaments. I am tlie better 
founded in concluding that this may iuippen in 
Some future age, by .what we may observe in our 
jWn. Th^feis surely but too much reason to 
'suspect, that the enemies of our constitution m-dv 
attempt liereafter to govern by corruption, when 
we hear and see tlie friends and advocates of our 
present, most incorrupt minister harangue and • 
"scribble in favour of corruptio^;^^ when it is pleaded 
jibr and recommended, as a necessary expedient of 
government, by some m6n, of all ranks and orders ; 
not only by professed hirelings, who write that 
they may eat, but by men who have talked and 
written themselves already out of their native 
obscurity and penury, by atTecting zeal in the 
cause of liberty : not only by such as these, but ^ 
by ^en whose birtb, education, and fortune, ag- 
gravate their crime and their folly: by men, whoiii 

honour 
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honour at least should restrain from favouring so 
dishonourable a cause; and by men, whose pe- 
culiar obligations to preach up morality should 
restrain them, at least, from being the preachers 
of an immorality, above all others abominable in 
it*s nature, and pernicious in it's effects. 

These men are ready, I know, to tell us, that thfe t 
influence tlicy pl^^ad for is necessary to strengthen, 
the hands of those who govern ; that corruption 
senres to oil the wheels of government, and to 
render the admii.istration more smooth and easy;: 
and that it can never be of dangerous conse-. 
quence under the present father of our country. — 
Absurd and wicked triflers! " 'According to them, 
** our excellent constitution" (as one of your cor- 
respondents bath observed extremely well) is 
no better than a jumble of incompatible powers, 
** vvhicli vv ould separate and lall to pieces of them-^ 
selves, unless restrained and upheld by such 
honourable methods as those of bribery and cor- 
rnption." They would prove, " that the 
" form of our gov ernment is defective to a degree i 
of ridiculousness.''. But the ridicule, as well as 
the iniquity, is their own. A good government 
can want no power, under the present constitu- 
tion. A bad one may, and it is fit it should. Popu* 
larity is the expedient of one, and will effectually 
support it. Nothing but corruption can support [ 
the other. If there was a real deficiency of power [ 
in the crown, it ought to be supplied, no doubt, [ 
The old whimsies of prerogative should uot be re- • 
vivedi but hmitations ought to betaken off, or « 
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jnexr powers to be given. Tlie frkods of liberty 

j acknowledge that a balance of the powers, divided 
; among thetliree partsoi the I* 2:i>lature, is essential 
to our constitution, and necessary to support it. - ' 
The friends of liberty therefore would concur, at 
Itcistto a certain point, with the friends of the mi- 
jiistry 9 for the former are friends to order, and 
enemies to licence. For decency's sake, therefore, 
let the debate be put ou this issue. Let it be 
such a debate as freemru may avow without 
.blushing To argue from this supposed defici- 
ency of power in the crown, in favour of a scheme 
j of government repugnant to all laws divine and 
I Immans is such an instance of abandoned^ vil- 
j lainous prostitution, as the most corrupt ages never 
j siuv, and* as will place the present age, with in- 
•iainous preeminence, at tlie head of them, unless 
: the natioQ do itself justice, and fix the brand on 
j those who ought aluiic to bear it. - 'i iuis much for 
jllie iniquity of the practice pleaded lor. As to 
the danger of it, let us agree that a prince of such 
jnagiianimity and justice as our present monarch 
can never be tempted by any sordid motives, to 
forget the recent obligation which he and his 
iamily have to the British nation, by whom they 
wtvc made k»nj[^s; nor to aim at greater power and 
wqalth^ than arc consistent with the safety of tlie 
constitution they are intrusted to preserve, and 
♦>*»rigetl to secure. Allowing this to be our pre- 
sent ca^, (and concerning our present case 
there are not two opinions, Idaresay> in thewhole 

nfttior^; 
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nation) yet still the symptoms I have mentioned 
show that the poison^ with which these pretended 
friends of the govemmentv and real enemies of 
the constitution, corrupt the morals of mankind, 
hath made some progress ; and if this progress be 
not immediately checked by proper antidotes, and. 
the power of poisoning taken from these empirics^ - 

the disease will grow incurable. The last dismal 
effect of it may not, or if you please, cannot hap- 
pen in this reign ; but it may, nay it mast happen 
in some other, unless we prevent it effectually and 
soon ; and what season more proper to prevent 
it in, and to complete the security of our liberties, 
than the reign of a prince, for'Whom the nation 
hath done so much, and from whom, by conse- 
quence, the nation hatha right to expect so much? 
King William delivered us from popery and slavery* 
There was wisdom in his councils, and fortitude 
in his conduct. He steered through many real 
difficulties at home, and he fought our battles 
abroad; and yet those points of security, which 
had been neglected, or not sulhciently provided 
for in the honeymoon of his accession, were con- 
tinually pressed upon him, difring the ivhole 
course of his reign. Tlie men who pressed them 
were called Jacobites, tories, republicans, and in> 
cendiaries too; not from the throne indeed, but by 
the clamour of those, who showed great inddle- 
rence at least for the constitution, while vhey af- 
fected great zeal for the government. They suc- 
ceeded however in part, and we enjoy the benefit 
Qi their success, If they did not succeed in the 

whole 
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wholes if the settlement Accessary to secure our 
Hberty» and therefore intended at the revolution, 
be fi<yt yet complete, let us be persuaded, and let 
us act on that persuasion, that t hehononr of com- 
pleting it was reserved to crown the glories of tiie 
fn^ent reign. To finish the great work, which 
king William began, of establishinir the liberties 
of Britain on firm and durable foundations, mast 
be reputed an honour surely; and to whom can 
this honour belong more justly than to a prince, 
who emulates, in so remarkable a manner, all the 
other heroick virtues of his renowned predecessor ? 

I am, SIR, &c. 



LETTER XI. 

If it was possible for any man, who hath the 
least knowledge of our constitution, to doubt in 

igood earnest whether the preservation of publick 
• freedom depends on the preservation of parliamoir 
I tary freedom, his doubts might be removed, and 
ihis opinion decided, one would imagine, by this 
i single, obvious remark, that all the designs of our 
I princes against liberty, since parliaments began 

to be. establishetl on the model still subsisting, 
i have been directed constantly to one of these two 
1 points, either to obtain such parliaments as they 
Icould govern, or else to stand all tlie difTjculties, 

fUld to run all the b&zs^ds of governing without 

parliaments. 
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parliaments. Ihe means priiw:ipally employed 
to the fiist of these purposes have been undue ia<> 
fluenees on ihe elections of members of the knise 
of commons, and on these members when chosen.; 
When such inilueuces could be caiployed success- 
fully, tfaey have answered alt the ends of arbitrary j 
will ; and when they could not be so employed,! 
arbitrary wiU hath been forced to subn^it to the! 
constitution* This hatb been the case, not Wfiyj 
since, but before that great change in the balance 
of property, which began in the reigns of Henry 
the seventh and Henry the eighth, and carried a 
great part of that weight into thescialeof the com- 
mons, which had lain before in the scale of the 
peers and clergy* 

If we look back as far as the close of the four- 
teenth century, an lera pretty near to that when 
parliaments received their present form, we sliali 
find both these means employed by *one of the 
• worst of* our kings, Puchard lue second. That he 
might obtain his will, which wa^s rash, lie directed 
mandates to his sheriffs, (officers of the crown, 
and appoifited by the crown; for such they were 
then, and such they stili are) to return certain 
persons nominated by himself: aad thus he acquir- 
ed an undue influence over the elections. In the 
next place, he obliged the p<^r£on^ th^us returned, 
sometimes by threats and terrour, and sometimes 
by gifts, to consent to those things which were 
prejudicial tQ the realm : and thu;>iie acquired an 
undoe influence over the house of coomions. So 
that upon the . whole, the arbitrary will of a rash 

headstrong 
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headstrong prince, and the fniggestions of h\& 
wicked ministers guided the proceedings of parlia- 
meht» and became the law of the Jand. I miglit 
pursue observations of the same kind throngh 
several succeeding reigns ; but to avoid lengtlien- 
mg these letters^ which are grown perhaps too 
long dready, let us descend at once to the reign 
of king Charles the S( cond, for in that we shall 
find examples of all the means which a court tiiat 
hath common sense, and a prince who will not 
set his crown on the cast of a dye, can take to 
undermine the foundations of liberty, either by 
governing parliamentSj or by governing without 
them. 

Now the iirst attempt of this kind, which king 
Charles made against th6 constitution, was this : be 
improved and managed the spirit of the first par- 
liament he called, so as to render tlie two-houses 
obsequious to his will, almost in every case ; and 
having got the triennial bill repealed, he kept the 
same parliament ui being for many years by pro- 
rogations, which crept into custom long before his 
time, . but were still a modem invention with res? 
' pect to the pri mit i ve i iist i t u t i o u of pa 1 1 i at noa t s, and 
wholly repugnant to the ancient practice. Tims 
he established a standing parliament, which is, 
in the nature of it, as dangerous as a standing 
.army, and may become, in some conjunctures, 
much more bui to liberty. When the measures 
of his administration grew too bad, and the ten- 
dency of them too apparent to be defended and 
supported, ev^n in that parliajnent, and even by a 

part/ 
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party spirit, he had recourse to a second attempt, 
that is, to eruption ; and Cliiiord first listed a ' 
mercenary band of friends to the govmunent 
against tlie constitntion. — ^Let us observe on this 
occasion, and as we pass along, that a national 
' party, such a party as the court adopts, in contra- 
distinction to such a party as it creates, will always 
retain some national principles, some regard to 
the constitution. They inay be transported, or 
^rprised, during the heat of contest especially, 
into measures of long and fatal consequence. 
They may be carried on, for a certain time and to 
a certain point, by the lusts of vengeance and of 
power, in order to wreak one upon their adversa- 
ries, and to secure tlie otiier to themselves. But 
a national party will never be the instruments of 
completing national nun, 1 hey will become the 
adversaries of their friends, and the friends of tjieir 
adversaries, to prevent it ; and the minister who 
persists in so viHainous a project, by w hat name 
soever he may affect to distjnguiiii iimiseif andbis 
followers, will be foiind really at the head of a 
fiictioi^ not of a party. But the difference be- 
tween one and the other is so visible, and tlie 
^undaries where party ceases and faction com- 
mences are so strongly mariced, that it is suf- 
ficient to point at them. 

1 return therefore, and observe that when the 
Spirit of party failed king Charles, and the corrup- 
tion he employed proved ineffectual, he resolved 
to govern for a time without parliaments, and to 
employ that time, as soon as he had checked the 

spirit 
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spirit of one party, by inflanaiiig tkit of aiiotIier» 

in garbling corporations. He bad found by ex- 
perience, tiiat it was impossible to corrupt the 
stream in any great degree, as long as tbe fouar 
tain continued pure. He applied himself there* ^ 

fore to spread the taint of the court in them, and 
to poison those springs, from vtimuQe tbe health 
and vigour of the constitution flow. This was 
the third, the last, and by much the most danger- 
ous expedient employed by the iriends of Uio 
government, in the reign of king Charles the 
second, to undermine our liberties. Hie effect 
of it he did not iive to see, but we may easily 
gonjecture what it would have been. 

The use T make of what hath been here said is 
this: the design of the revolution being not ooly 
to save us from the immediate attempts on our 
religion and liberty, made by king James, but to 
save us from all other attempts which h«ul beea 
made, or might be made, of the same tend^y 3 
to renew and strengthen our constitution ; to 
** establish the peace, honour, antl happiness of 

these nations upon lasting foundations, — aod to 
*^ procure a settlement of the religion, and of the 
** liberties and properties of the subjects, upon so 
« sure a ibundation, that there might bi^ no dan- 

ger of the nation's relapsing into the like mise* 
" ries at any time hereafter*." This being, I say, 
the avowed design of the revolution, and the 
nation having engaged in it on a^sonfidenoe that * 
all this would be effectually performed, the 

, design 
* See tbo prioceof Oraoge's declaration. , 
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design of the revolution was not accomplished, 
the benefit of it was not secured to us, the just ex- 
pectations of the nation could not be answered,' ' 
unless the frerdoni of elections, and the frequency, 
integrity,and independency of parlianieQU|weresul^- . 
iiciently provided for. These are the essential 
of British libei ty. Delects in other piu of the 
constitution can never be fatal, if these are pre^ 
nerved intire.' Bu| defects in these will soon de* 
stroy the constitution, though every other part of 
it should be so preserved. However it happened, 
the truth and notoriety of the fact oblige us to 
say, that these important conditions, without \ 
which liberty can never be secure, were almost 
wholly neglected at the revolution. The claim of 
right declares, indeed, that dections ought to 
be free ; that freedom of speech and debates 
ought not to be impeached or questioned out 
of parliament ; and that parliaments ought to 
^ be iicld frequently." But such declarations, 
however solemnly made, are nothing better thai^ 
pompous trifles, if they stand alone ; productive 
of no good; and thus far productive of ill, that 
they ;»erve to amuse mankind in points of the 
greatest importance, and wherein it concerns them 
the most nearly neither to be deceived, nor so 
piuch as amused. These were rights^ no doubt^' 
to which the nation bad an indisputable claim. 
But then they ought to have been more than 
claimed, lince they had been so ofien and so 
lately invaded. That they were not more than 
claimed, that they were not effectually as- 
serted and secured, at this time, gave very great 

. Yoi..m, N 
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and immediftte dissatisfaction ; and they wh^ 

were called whigs in $hose days distinguished 
themaelves by the loudness of their coxnpiaints. 
Thus, for instance, they insisted that tliere pould 
be no real settlement ; nay, that it was a jest 
to talk of a settlement, till the manner and 
time of calUi^ parliaments, and their sitting 
when culled, were fully determined:" and this 
in order to prevent the practice of " keeping one 
« and the same parliament so long on foot, 
«• till the majority was corrupted by offices^ gifts 
V and pensions They insisted that the assur. 
nBoes given at the revolution had led them iQ 
th nk, that, « the ancient, legal course of an. 
« nuaily chosen parliaments would have been nn- 
« medialjdyiestored ti** andtheparticularcircum- 
stances of king Waiiaw. who had received the 
' crown by gift of the people, and who had re- 
newed the original contraxjt with the pc.-ple, 
which are preoisdy the cflrcum&tances of the pre- 
heat royal family, were urged as particular rea^ 
f9'nsfor the nation to expect his comphance. 

The fteqneM letting <rf parliament was indeed 
provided for, indirectly Wid in consequence, by 
the exigencies of the war, which soon followed 
the revolution. This war made annual &^p]^ts 
necessary i an^before it was QVer, the same ne- 
cessity of annual sessions of parliament came to 
be established, as it contimies to this hour, by |he 
Lat alterationmade Withrehition totiie pubhck 

revenue. The whole publick revenue liad bem 

♦ See Co»«d€nitioiis concerning tbe State of the l^ation, 
Mr. Hamb4en, published in 169^1. _ 
. An Inquiry, or ^ Pi-coflwe, »tc. publi*iie4»a 1^83. 
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the king's fonnerly. Parliamentary aids were» 

in those days, extriioraiiiaiy and occasional; and 
things came to that p^iss at last, that parlianients* 
were more frequently, or more rarely convened, 
just asi courts had more frequent or more rare 
occasions for such supplies. But king WiUiam' 
began to be, and all our princes since him hare* 
continued to be, only proprietors for life of that 
part of the pubhck revenue, which is appropriated 
to their civil list; although they are intrusted still 
with the management of the Whole, and are even 
the stewards of the pubhck creditors for tliat part 
which is the private property of these creditors. 
This is the present state, sufficiently known, but 
necessary to be mentioned particularly on this 
occasion: and this must continue to be the state,, 
unless some prince should arise hereafter, wbo, be-' 
ing advised by a desperate minister, abetted l)ya 
mercenary faction, supported by a standing army, 
and instigated, like Richard the second, by the 
rashnes of his own temper may lay rapacious 
hands on all the tuiids that have been created, and 
by applying illegally what he may raise legally, 
convert the whole to his own use, and so estab- 
lish arbitrary power, by depriving at one stroke 
many of his subjects of their property, and all of 
them of their liberty. Till this happens, (and 
Heaven forbid that it should be ever attempted I) 
sessions of parliament must be annually held, or 
the government itself be distressed. But neither 

i§ this $uch a direct and full security as the impor- * 

• 

^ Per immoderatam YoluQtatem< 
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tanoeof the thing requiret ; nor does the secarity 

of our liberty consist only in frequent sessions of 
jiarliameatSy but it consists iikewise la frequent 
new parliaments. Nay^ it consists so much more 
id this thaa in the other, that the ff>rmer may tend 
Ivitbout the latter, even more tlian the discon* 
tinaance of parliaments, to the loss of liberty. This 
was foreseen by the wisdom of our constitution. 
According to that, al thou srb it became in time, 
l^y Uie course of events, and insensible alterations, 
no longer necessary to call parliaments once, or 
even twice in a ycc.r, which hati been thcMnore 
anci<^nt practice^ yet still pur kings continued 
under an incapacity of proceeding long in govern^ 
ment, with any tolerable ease and safety to them-^ 
iselves^ without the concurrence and a^iatance of 
these assemblies* According to the same constitu<r 
tion, as parliaments were to be held, so they were 
to be chosen frequently ; and the opinion, that the. 
, holding and continuance of parliaments de^ 
pended absolutely on the will of the prince,** 
may he justly ranked among those attempts, that 
were made by some men to set the law, while 
others endeavoured to set the Gospel, on the side 
of arbitrary power. I'his is the plain intent and 
.fliiAeme of our constitution, which provides that 
the representatives of the people should have fre« 
quent opportunities to communicate together 
about nationsj grievances^ to complain of them, 
^nd Uk obtain the redress of them, in an orderly, 
fcolemn, legal manner; and that the people 
ihould |iave fre^u^nt opportunities of calling 

thw 
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their representatives t6 account, as it were, for the 

discharge of the trust committed to them, and of 
approving or disapproving th^ir conduct, hy 
electing or not electing tlicm anew. Thus our 
constituticjii supposes th.it princes may abuse their 
•power, and parliaments betray tiieir trust/^ and 
providei^ asfartts1itiaifl,n wisdom can provide, that, 
neither one nor the other may be able to do sq 
long, without a sufficient control. If the crown, 
indeed, persists in usurping on the liberty of the 
people^ or in any other kind of maleadministratioii^^, 
and if tlie prince who wears it proves deaf, as our 
princes have sometimes been, to the voice of his 
parliament and his people, there remains no re- 
medy in the system of the constitution. Tiie con- 
stitution is broken by the obstinacy of the princ^, 
and the people must appeal to Heaven in thtst 
** as in all oihti cases, where Uiey have no judge 
on £arth«^" 1 bus if a parliament should persist 
^In^betting maleadministration, or any way give up 
those liberties which they were intrustt d to main- 
'tain, no doubt can be made but that tiie people 
would be in the same case; since their represen- 
tatives have no more right to betray them, than 
their kings have to usurp upon them: and by 
consequence they would a^uire the same right of 
appealing to Heaven, if our constitution had not 
provided a remedy against this evil, which could 
not be provided against the other; but Qur consti- 
tution hath provided such a remedy in thidfrequent 
succession of new parliameutSy^by which there i$ 
* £ock«'«£m7up«ii€i«*craiDeB^ cbsp. 14. 
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not time sufficient given to form a majority of the 

^ representatives of tlie people into a ministerial 
cabal; or by wliicii^ if tliis should happen, such a 
cabai must be soon broken. These reflectioDs, 
and such others as they naturally suu:gest, are 
sudicient to convince any thinkiug man, first, 
that nothing could make it safe, nor therefore rea* * 
sonable, to repose in . any set of men whatsoever,, 
so great a trust as the coliec l ive body delegates to 
the representative in this kingdom, except the 
shortness of the term for which this trust is dide^ 
gated. Secondly, that every prolongation oi' this 
term is therefore, in it's degree, unsafe for the 
people; that it weakens their security, and en- 
clangers liberty by the very powers given for it*s 
preservation. Thirdly, that such prolongations 
expose the nation, in the possible case of histving 
a corrupt parliament, to lose the i^i eat advantage 
which our constitution hath provided, of curing 
the evil, before it grows coniirmed and desperate,, 
bv tlie gei'tle metliod of choosing a new represen- 
tative and reduce the nation, by consequence, tO' 
have no oth^r alternative than that of submitting 
or resist ii\ir ; thongh submission will be as grievous, 
and resistance much more difficult, when the 
legislature betrays it's trust, than when the king, 
alone abuses his power.— These reflections, I say^ 
are sufhcieut to prove these propositions; and 
these propositions set before us, in a very strong 
light, the- necessity of using our utmost efforts^ 
that the true desigu ofour constitution may bepur- 
sued as closely as possible^by the reesta,blisbment of . 

annual 
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annual, or at least of triennial parliamentSs. But 
the importance (tf the matter, afid ttie particular 

seasonableness of the conjuncture, invite me to . 
offer one consideration more upon this head, 
which I think will not strike the less for being 
obvious and pfain. It is this. Should a king ob-' 
tain, ibr many years at once, tlie supplies and 
powers which used to be granted annually to him ; 
this would be deemed, I presume, even in tha 
present age, aiiunjustiiiabie measure, and an into- 
lerable grievance, for this plain reason; because 
it would alter our constitution in the fundamental 
article, that requires frequent assemblies of the 
wholtt legislature, in order to assist, and control 
too, the executive power which is intrusted with 
one part of it. Now 1 as!<:,\is not the article which 
requires frequent elections of the representative, 
by the collective body of the people, in order to 
secure the latter against the ill consequences 
of the possible weakness or corruption of the 
former, as fundamental an article, and as essential 
to the preservation of our liberties^as the other? 
No man dares say that it is.iiot^ at least, no man 
who deserves our attention. The people of 
Britain have as good a right, and a right as 
jiecessary to be asserted, to keep their represen- 
tatives true to the trust reposed in them, and to the 
preservation of the constitution, by the control 
of frequent elections, as they have to keep their 
kings true to the trust reposed in the«i, and to 
the preservation of the -constitntion, by the coii'^ 
trol of frequent sittings of p^li^ent. How 
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cornes it then to pass, that we may observe so 
great a diiference in the sentiments of mankind 
tboni these two cases ? Propose the firsts there 
is no servile friend of <2^verninent, who wiJl not 
4iiiect aii tiiat horrour at the proposition, whicii 
every friend of the constitution will really feeh 
Propose the keeping up septennial, nay the making 
decennial parliaments, the same friends q( govern* 
ment will contend streonously for one, and by con* 
sequence for both; since there can be no reason 

. aUeged^or the first, whicli is not stronger for tiie 
lasly and would not- be still stron^r for a longer 
term. These reason8,,drawn from two or thred 
commonplace topicks of pretended conveniency 
ind expediency, or of supposed tranquillity at 
borne, ud strength abroad, I need not mention^ 
They have been mentioned by others, and suffi- 

, ciently refiited* But that which may very justly 
appear marvellous is this: that some men, I think 
not many, who are true friends of the constitution, 
have been staggered in their opinions, and ahnost 
seduced by the false reasonings of these friends 
of go\ ( 1 ument , tliough nothing can be more easy 
than to show, from reason and experience, that 
cotvenience, expediency, and domestick tran- 
quillity may be, and in fact have been as well, 
nay, better secured under triennial, nay, annual 
parliaments, tlian under parliaments of a longer 
continuance; and as for strength abroad^ that ifl^ 
national credit and influence, it will depend on the 
opinionforeign nations have of our national dispo« 
*sitions^ and the ttoaiunuty of our lentimeots. II 
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inu^ be chiefly determined therefore by their 
loiourledge of the real sense of the nation. Now 
that can appear no way so much as in the natural 
state of our constitution, by frequent elections; 
and when it does appear so, it must have another 
kind of effect than the bare resolutions of n 
stale ministerial parliament^ especially if it hap* 
pens, as it may happen in some future time, that 
the sense of the nation should appear to be differ 
rent from tlie sense of such a parliament; and tlmt 
the resolutions of such a parliament shouM be 
avowedly dictated by men, odious and hated^ con- 
temptible andconteninedhaliiiit lionie aiui abroad. 
' Qui in tiie sur)position that some inconvenien** 
cies may arise by frequent elections, which is 
only allowed for argument's sake, are such incot!- 
Veniencies, and the trifling consequences of them, 
to be set in the balance against the danger of - 
weakening any one barrier of our liberty ? Every 
/orm of government hatli advanlages and disad- ' 
vantages^' ]^ecaliar to it. Thus -absohtte monar« 
diies seem most formed for sudden and vigorous 
■effortii oi power, either in attacking or in defend- 
ing; while, in free constitutions, the forms of go- 
vernment most be necessarily more complicated 
and slow* so that in these, thb same secrecy cannot 
< Jbfe always kept» nor the same dispatch always 
made, nor the same steadiness of measures always 
pursued. Must all these forms, instituted to pre-- 
serve the checks and controls of the several part^ 
of the coAstitntion on one another, and necessary 
by consequence to preserve the liberty of the whole, 

be 
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be aTjandoned therefore, ami a free constitution be 
destroyedj for the sake of some little conveniency; 
or expediency the more, in the administration of 
publickn Hairs ? Ncj certainly. We miisl keep our 
free coostitution, with the small defects belonging, 
to it, or we must change it for an arbitrary govern- 
ment, free perhaps from tliese defects, but lial)le 
to more and to worse. In shorty we must make 
oar option ; and surely this option is not hard to 
be made, between the real and permanent bless- 
ings of liberty, diffused tlirough a wiiole nation^ 
and the fantastick and accidental advantages which 
they who govern, not the body of the people, enjoy 
under absolute nioiiarchies. 1 will not multiply in- 
stances> though they crowd in upon me. — Two 
consuls were chosen annually at Rome, and the 
proconsular power in the goveniuient of pro-» 
vinces was limited to a year. Several inconve- 
niences arose, no doubt, from the strict obser- 
vation of this institution. SOnie appear very plain 
in history: and we may assure ourselves, that 
many arguments of conveniency, of expediency, of 
preserving the tranquillity of thccity, and ol' giving 
strength and weight to the arms and counsels of 
the commonwealth, were urged to prefail on the 
peo})le to diispeiise with these institutions, in 
favour ofPompey and of Ca?sar. AV^hat wasth6 
consequence ? The pirates were extirpated* the 
price of corn was reduced, Spain was held in sub- 
jection, Gaul was conquered, the Germans were 
repulsed, Rome tfiumphed, her government fiou* 
iisbed i but her constitution was destroyed, her 

liberty 
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liberty was lost.— Tlie law of iiabeas corpus, that 
noble badge of liberty, which every subject of 
Britain wears, and by which he is distinguisliedso 
eminently, not from the slaves alone, but even 
from the freemen of other comitries^thelaw of ha^ 
beas carpus, I say, may be attended perhaps with 
some httle inconveniencies, in time of sedition 
and rebellion.— The slow methods of givingmoney, 
and the strict appropriations of it, when given, 
may be attended with some inconveniency like- 
wise, in times of danger»and in great exigencies of 
the state.— But who will plead for the repeal of 
the habeas corpus act; or who would not press for 
the revival of it, if it stood suspended for an inde- 
finite, or even a long term ? — ^Who will say that 
the practice of giving money without account, or , 
passing votes of credit, by which the purse of the 
people is taken out of the hands of those whom the 
people trusted, and put into the liands of those 
whom they neither did, nor would have trusted; 
who will say that such a deviation from those rules 
of parliLiment, which ought to be deemed sacred 
and preserved inviolate, may be established, or 
should not be opposed by all possible means, if it 
was establislied ? 

If ail this be as clear as I imagine it i s ; if the 
objections to frequent elections of parliaments 
do not lie ; or, supposing them to lie, if the danger 
on one side outweiglis vastly the supposed in- 
conveniency on. the other; nay, if laws and 
institutions^ not more essential to the preservation 
of libefty tkaB this anpient and iuudamenul rale 

• \ of 
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ot our constitution, be maintained ; and if ^11 
men are forced to agree^ even they, who wisl^ 
them perhaps abolished, that they ought to be 
maintained, for the sake of preserving liberty j 
let me a^k again^ iiow comes it to pass, that we 
observe so great a difference between the senti- 
ments and reasonings of mankind about frequent 
sessions of parliament, and frequent parliaments; 
about the case now before us, and all the othenf 
that have been mentioned ? The only manner, 
in which I can account for such an inconsistency, 
is this. The sight of the mind differs very much 
from the sight of the body, and it's operations are 
frequently tiic reverse of the other. - Objects ata 
distance appear to the former in their true mag- 
nitude, and diminish as they are brought nearer* 
The event, that created much astonishment, in- 
dignation, or terrour in prospect, creates less and 
less as it approaches, and by the time it happens, 
men have familiarized themselves with it. — If 
the Romans iiad been told, in the days of Au- 
gustus, that an emperor would succeed, in whose 
reign a horse sliuuld be made consul, they 
would have been extremely surprised. I believo 
they were not so much surprised when the thing 
happened, when the horse was consul and Ca- 
ligula emperor,-*-If it had been ibretoid to those 
patriots at the revolution, who remembered long 
parliaments, who still felt the smart of them, who 
struggled hard for annual, and obtained with much 
difficulty,, at the end of ^ve or six years, triennial 
parliamem^i that a time would come; when erea 

the. 
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the term of triennial parliaments would be deemed 

^ too short, and a parliament, chosen for threeycars, 
would choose itself for four more, and entail 
jseptennial parliaments on the nation; that this 
would happen, and the iruits of tlieir honest la- 
boui^ be lost, in little more than twenty years; 
md that it would be brought about, while our 
government continued on the foundations they 
had then so newly laid : if all this had beenfore* 
told at the time I mention, it would have appeared 
improbable and mcmstrous to the friends of the 
revolution. Yet it hath happenedj aud in less 
than twenty years, it is grown, or is growing, 
&mi]iar to us. The uniform zeal and complai* 
^ance of our parliauieuts lor iue crown leave 
little room to apprehend any attempt to govern 
without them, or to make them do in one session 
the work of seven • though this would be ex-' 
tremely convenient, no doubt» a great ease to 
future ministers, and a great spring of ex'pense 
and time to country gentlemen. But suppose, 
fori desire it may be rememberedlhat we reason 
hy potbetically, suppose a parliament should think 
fit to give, in the first se3sion, all the money, all 
the credit, and all the powers necessary for car- 
lying on the government, during seveu years; 
and then let those persons, who will be shocked at 
this supposition, and yet declare themselves for 
septennial parliaments, lay their bands on their 
hearts, and consider whether such an alteration 
of the constitution might not grow familiar to 
tln^i §vei\ gain tbeiri^pprobatiou« I think 

it 
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it woold do 80. I am sure it might as reasoti" 

iibJy as the other. They would fmd the ease, 
in one case, of little attendance, as much as that 
j of distatit elections in the other. The arguments* 
jof conveniency, expediency, piiblick tranquillity, 
and strength to the government, woidd be just 
as well applied ; and if the ministers should, by 
miracle, make no very exorbitant ill use of such 
I a situation, I doubt whether he vvlio should plead 
I for annual parliaments then would be much better 
I heard by the same persons, than he who pleada 
for frequent elections oi parliaments is now. But 
let not the lovers of liberty, the friends of our coiti* 
stitution, reason in this manner. Let them re*^ 
momber, that danjier commences when the breach 
is made, not when the atttu k is begun ^ that he- 
who neglects to stop the leak as soon as it is 
discovered, in hopes to save l)is ship by pumping, 
when the water guslies in with yiolence, deserves 
to be drowned ; and^ to lay aside figures of speech, 
tii:}t our constitution is not, like the schemes of 
2»ome politicians, a juuible of disjointed, incohe- 
rent whimsies, but a noble and wise system, the 
eslsential parts of which are so proportioned, and 
jso intimately connected, that a change in one 
begets a change in the whole; that ti^e frequent 
elections of pari iaraeht are as much an essential 
part of this system, as the frcquc nt sittings of 
parliaments that the work of tiie revolution is 
imperfect- therefore, and our future security 
precarious, unless our ancient coiisiiLuiiun be 
restored, in this essential part> and that tiie 

' restoration 
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refitpfflttidH of it, in this part^ is one of those me* | 

thods, by which alone t he pernicious designs ot j 
such men as we have meiitioued in a fornier 
letter, if any snch should be ever admitted into 
power, (enemies to the constitution, under the 
inask of zeal for the goverument] may be defeated, 

I am, SIR, &c. 



LETTER XII. 

SIR, 

Wb have observed already, that the conistitutioa 
of the British government supposes our kings may 
abuse their power, and our representatives betray 
their trust, and provides against both these con* 
tingencies, as well as human wisdom can pro- 
Tide. Here Jet us observe, that the same con- 
stitution is very far from supposing the people 
will ever betray themselves ; and yet this case is; 
possible no doubt. We do not read, I tiiink, of 
more than one nation *, whoreiused liberty when 
it was offered to them ; but we read of many, 
and have almost seen some, who lost it through 
their own &iult, by the plain and necessary con- 
sequences of their own condact, when they were 
in full possession of it, and had the means of se- 
curing it effectually in their power. A wise and 

* The Cappadociatis, see Strabo, lib. i2.- " Liber- 

V t^tem repudiaveiuat^ ut ^uam sibi diccjeat iatokrabilem.'^ 

• brave 

» 
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bratre people will neither be eozmei, nor bullied 

out of Iheir liberty ; but a wise and brave people 
jBiay cease to be such : they may degenerate;' 
they may sink into sloth and li^xury ; they may 
resign themselves to a treacherous conduct; or 
abet the enemies of the constitution, under a 
liotion of supporting the frieods of the govern-^ 
meht : they may want the fense to discern their 
danger in time* or the courage to resist, when it 
stares them in the &ce* The Tarquinawereex* 
pelled, and Rome resumed her liberty. Cassar 
was murdered, and aU his race extinct, but Kome 
remained in bondage. From whence this dif* 
^rence? Macbiavel shall account for it f . Ib 
the days of Tarquiii the people of Rome were 
not yet corrupted. In tiie days of Caesar they 
were most corrupt* A free people may be some* 
times betrayed ; but no people will betray thera- 
selveSj and sacrifice their liberty, uulisss they ial^ 
intp a state of univer^l corruption ; and Vfdieii 
they are once fallen into such a state^ they will 
he sure to io^e what they deserve no longer to 
enjoy* T6 what purpose therefore should ouir 
constitution, have supposed a case, in which no 
remedy can avail ^ a case which can never hap- 
pen^ till the spirit which formed this constitution 
first, and hath preserved it ever since, shall be 
totally extinguiishcd; and till it becomes an ideal 
entity, like the Utopia, existing in the imagin<» 
ation, or meinory, no where else? As all go*- 
yernment began, so all government nmixt cud 

'( Di.sc«U5res, tib. Ci 174 
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the people; tyrannical goTemmentg by their vir- 
tue aiid courag6> and even free governments by 
their vice and basene^* Our oopstitution^ iq- 
deed, makes it impofisible to destroy liberty by 
any sudden blast of popular fury, or by the 
treaohery of a few ^ for though the many cannot 
easily bmt, tbey may easily save themselves* 
But if the many will concur with the few ; if they 
will advisedly and deliberately suffer their liberty 
to be taken away by those, to whom they dele* 

gate power to preserve it j this no constitution 
C4n prevent* God would not support even his 
.own theocracy against the concnrrent desir# 
of the children of Israel, but gave them a king 
in his anger. How then should our liuman con^ 
sliftatioa of gevernment support itself against sa 
universal a change, as we here suppose, in the 
temper and character of our people ? It cannot 
be. We aiay give ourselves a ^rant in our folly, 
if we please. But this can never happen, till the 
whole nation fells into a state of political reproba- 
tion. Then, and not till tben» political damna* 
tif^n will be our lot. 

Let us descend uito a greater detail in order 
to deveiope these reflections fully, and to pusti 
the conieqiiences of them home to onrsetves, and 

to our present state. They deserve our utmost 
attention, and are so £sa from being foreign to 
tte sfibj^ot of thfsse essays upon parties, thai 
tbey will terminate in the very point at which we 

. b^ganj and wii^ up the whole iaone impoxtant 
leaapo. 

Vol. m. O T9 
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To proceed then: 1 say, that if the people of 
f this island should suffer their liberties to be at any 
time ravished, or stolen from them, they would in- 
cur greater blame, and deserve by consequence 
less pity, than any enslaved and oppressed peo- 
ple ever did. By how. niQch true liberty, that is^ 
liberty stated and ascertained by law, in equal op* 
position to popular licence and arbitrary Hill, hath 
been more boldly asserted, more wisely or more 
mccessfhlly improved, and more firmly established 
in this than in other countries, by so much the 
more heavy would our just condemnation prove 
in the case that is here supposed. The virtue of 
our ancestors, to whom all these advantages are 
owing, would aggravate the guilt and the infamy 
of their degenerate posterity. There have been 
ages of gold cind of silver, of brass and of iron, in 
. our little world, as in the great world, though not 
in the same order In which of these ages we are 
lit present, let others determine. This, at least, is 
certain, that in all these ages Britain hath been the 
temple, as it wm, of liberty. While her sacred 
fires have been extinguished in so many countries* 
here they have been religiously kept alive. Here 
she hath her saints, her confessors, and a whole 
army of martyrs, and the gates of Hell have not 
hitherto prcv aiied against her j so that ifa fatal re- 
verse is to happen ; if servility and servitude are 
to overrun the whole world, and liberty is to retire 
from it, like Astraea, our portion of the abandoned 
globe will have least the mournful honour, 
whenever it happens* of showing her last* her part 
]ng8tep•^ 

The 
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ancient Britons are to us the aborigines of 
biir island; We discover little of them through 
the gloom of antiquity, and we see nothing be- 
yond them. This however we know, they were 
fireemen; (jsdsar^ who visited them in a hostile 
manner, but did not conquer them, perhaps was 
beaten by them*; Csesar, 1 say, bestows very libe- 
rally the title of kings lipon their chieftains, and 
the compilers of fabulous traditions deduce a series 
of their monarciis from Samothes,a contemporary 
b^imriod. But Coesar affected to swell the ac*^ 
count of his ekplsdition with pompous daities; and 
these writers, like those whom Strabomeiitions 
endeavoured to recommend themselves by pub- 
lishing romatices tD Hn igiiorant generation^ in. 
stead of histories. These supposed monarchs were 
the hieads of little clans ; " reguli, -vel melioris 
^ notae nobilei^^;*' and if oiir island knewany au- 
thority of the kingly sort in those days, it was that 
ofoccasionai and temporary raonarchs, elected in 
great ^stigc^ndies^ cdnimitni constlio^ sufTragiis 
miiltittidinis/' like Cassivellilunus in Britain, 01^ 
Vercingetorix in Gaul|]; for, in some cases, exam- 
ples taken from either of these people will conclude 
}brbt>th. The kings who ruled in Britain after the 
Romans abandoned the island, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, held their authority from the* 
people, and governed tinder the control of na^ 
iional assemblies, as we have great reason to be-* 

* Territa queesitis ostend it terga Britannis. Geog. lib* II. 
' • % Sel. Anal. Aaglo Brit. lib. 3» cap. 3^ Cam* 

Q% ' lieve^ 
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lieve, and none to doubt. In short, as far as we 
can look back»a lawless power, a government by 
ivill^ never prevailed in Britain. 

The Saxons had kings, as well as the Britons. 
The manner in whichthey established themselves, 
and the long wars they waged for and against the 
Britons^ led to and maintained monarchical nil# 
among them. But these kings were in their first 
institution, no doubt^ soch as Tacitus describes the 
German kings and princes to have been: chiefs 
who persuaded, rather than coniinaiided ; and who 
were heard in the publick assembhes of the nation,, 
according as their age, their nobility^ their military 
lame, or their eloquence gave them authority 
liow many doughty monarchs^ in later and more 
polite ages, woidd liave slept in cottages, and have 
worked in stalls, instead of inhabiting palaces, and 
being cushioned up in thrones, if this rule of go» 
yemment had cmtiuued in force ?— But theSauo 
kings grew into power in time; and among them, 
as among other nations, birth, instead of merit, be- 
came, for the sake of order and tranquitliQr, a title 
to the throne. However, though these princea* 
might command, and were no longer under the 
necessity of governing by persuasion, they were^ 
still under that of governing to the sati^uition of 
the people. By what other expedient could they 
govern men, who were wise enough to pre* 
serve and exercise the right of electing their dvil 
magistrates and military olllcers, and the system 
q£ whose government was upheld and carried on 
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by* gr^ationof popular assemblies, from the in- 
j^ourcoiiits to the high court of parluupaei^j fyt 
gimEh, or very near iuch, wa$ the ^itten» G&oqtf^ 
if$, nature and efTect, whepeyer the word parlia- 
wmt C9XQfi into^fie i 

The first prince of !the Nomiaii race was an ab- 
solute conqueror, ill the opinion of some men; mikI 
I rieadUy iig£ee» that he jassume4» ia noma 
fsmm, Ifch^ power of » tyrant. But En^ff^o^g a^l 
ta be true in the i;itmost extent, that the 
iriead3 of absolute fs^on^rchy caa de$^re it ^ho^id 
tKSlihmgfat fip, ttiisj wdth^^ ^09^ will result jftom 
it; unliniitedx>r absolute iQonarchy could never 
he eftablished io Britain; no, not even by conqueft. 
The rights of the peo^ were soon i^asaerted^ the 
Jaws of the confessor w^eee xestored; and the third 
prince of tliis race, Henry the first, covenanted in 
a ^lema speech to his people, for their assi&tsvocie 
against ihis brother Robert and the jMonnans, by 
promising that sacred charter, which was in other 
jreigns so often and so solemnly confirmed, by 
ttgftSpQg to maintain, his subjects 91 their ancient 
liberties, to follow their advice, and to rule them 
in peace with prudence and mildness*. 

Ji need not des^c^ into more partioukrs^ t0 
«how the perpetuity of free government in Bri-' 
tain. Few men, even in this age« are so ^^ajpp^ 
fully unacquainted iKith.the history of their coua* 
try, as to be ignorant of the principal events and 
uigiidX revolutions, which has^e happened since the 

In antiquis TSftrU libertatibw. Veitm inoHiiaiido^oiisiliiib 
«C^liraltiQiikm|H»s,iiHtlimQiW Paf* 

Norman 
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Norman aera. One continued design against 
liberty hath beeh carried od by various methoda^ 
almost in every reign. In many, the strugglesi 
have been violent and bloody. But liberty still 
hath triumphed over force, over treachery, over 
corruption, and even under oppvesston. The 
altars of tyranny have been demolished as soon as 
raised $ nay, even while they were raising, and 
the priests of that idol have been hewed to pieces : - 
flO that I wiii affirm, without the least apprehen- 
sion of being disproved, that our constitution is 
brought nearer than any other constitution ever 

^ was, to the ix\(J^t perfect idea of a free system of 
government. — One observation only I will make, 
before I leave this head, and it is this. The titles 
of those kin 2:s which were precarious, from circum- * 
stances of times, and notions that prevailed, not- 

. withstanding the general acqntescence of the na- 
tion to them, afforded so many opportunities td 
' our ancestors oi better securing, or improving 
liberty. They were not such bubbly as to alter^ 
without mending the government ; much less to 
make revolutions, and suiTer by them. They 
were not such bubbles as to raise princes to the 
throne, who had no pretence to sit in it but their 
chc ce, purely to have the honour of bettering the 
coiidition of those princes, without bettering 
their own in proportion,— If what I have been 
51 ving appears a littletoo digressive from themain 
scope of this essay, I shall iiope for indulgence 
from this consideration, that the natural effect of 
such reflections^ as I have made and suggested, 
'^'16 
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must be to raise in onrniiinl^ the honest arnhitionof 
emulating the virtue and courage of our fore* 
fathers in the cause of liberty ; and to inspire a 
reasonable fear, hLigliLeiied bj shame, of losing 
what they preserved and delivered down to us^ 
through 80 many mtxtures of different people, of 
Britons with Saxons, of both with Danes, of all 
three with Normans, through .so many diiiiculties, 
BO many dangers, ae many revolutions, in the 
coarse of so many centuries. 

There is another reason to be given, why the 
people of this island would be more inexcusable 
than any other, if they lost their liberty ; and the 
. opening and enforcing of this reason will bring us 
iiUiy into our subject, 

I suppofiied just now that our liberty might be 
ravished or stolen froiu us ; but I think that ex- 
pression must be retracted, since it will appear^ 
upon doe consideration, that our liberty cannot 
be taken away by the force or fraud alone of those 
who govern ; it cannot be taken away, unless the 
people are theoiselves accomplices \ and they who 
are accomplices caifnot be said to suffer by one 
or the other. Some nations have received the 
yoke of servitude with little or no struggle ; but 
if ever it is imposed upon us, we must not only 
" hold out Qur necks to receive it, we iiiu.^t help to 
put '\t on. Now, to be passive iu $uch a case is 
shameful ^ but to be active is supreme and unex^ 
ampled infamy. In order to becouiu slaveys, we 
of this nation must be beibrehand what other 
peQple hs^ve been rendered by a long course of 
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serWtude; we must become the most corrupt^ Uie 
most profligate, the most senfelew^ the nmt 
^rvile nation of wretches, that ever dicigraced ho* 

manity : for a force sufficient to ravish liberty 
from us mich as a great standing army is in time 
of peaoe;^ cannot be conthroed, unless we cfrntinae 

it ; nor can the means necessary to steal liberty 
from usj be long enough employed with efiisct, 
unless we give a sanction to their iniquity, and 
call good evil, and evil good. 

It may he said, that even the friends of liberty 
have sometimes -diflferent notions « about it, and 
about the means of maintaining or promoting it ; 
and therefore, that even the British nation may 
possibly, some time or other, approve and concur 
in measures destructive of their liberty, without 
any intention to give it up, and much more with* 
out changing from the character, which thejr have 
hitherto borne among the societies of mankind, 
to that infaniou;s character I have just now sup- 
|K>sed. If this were true, it would only furnish 
more reasons to be always on our guard, to be 
jealous of every extraordinary demand, and to 
reject constantly every proposition, though never 
so specious, that had a tendency to weaken the 
barriers of liberty, or to raise a strength supenour 
* ^ to theirs. But I confess I do not think we can 
be led blindfold so iar as the brink of the preei* 
pice. I know that all words, which are signs of 
complex ideas, furnish matter of mistake and 
cavil. We difpute about justice, for instance, and 
bhty that we have different opinions about the 

same 
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. same thing; while» by some little difference m 
the cottpontion of our ideas, it happeni thai; vm 
hsre only different opinions abont difiisfe!M 

things^ and should be of the same opinion about 
the same tlmig* But this, I presuroe, cannot 
kappen in the case before us. All df s|»utes abont . 

liberty in this country, and at this time, must be 
dic^utes for and against the selfsame fixed and in« 
variable wet of ideas, whatever the disputants on 
one side of the question uiiiy pre tend, in order to 
conceal, what it is not yet very safe to avow« No 
disputes canfiosstbly arise fromdtfierent concep- 
tions of any thing soclearly stated, and so precise- 
ly determined, as the fundamental prmciplesare^ 
en which our whole liberty rests. 

If liberty be that delicious and wholesome fruit, 
on whicii the Briti5h nation hath fed for so many 
ages, and to whicli we owe our ridhes, our strength, 
and all the adavntages we boast of ; the British ' 
constitution is the tree that bears tliis fruit, and 
will continue to bear it, as long as we are careful 
to fence it in, and trench it round, against the 
beasts of the field, and the insects of the earth. To 
speak without a figure, our constitution is a sys- 
tem of government suited to the genius of our 
nation, and even to our situation. The ex- 
perience of many liundred years hath shown, that 
by preserving this constitution inviolate, or^by 
drawing it back to the principles on which it was 
originally founded, whenever it shall be made to 
swerve from them, we may secure to ourselves, 
and to our latest jjosteiity, the possession of that 

liberty 
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liberty whidK we have long enjoyed. What 
would we more ? What other liberty than this do 
we f eek ? And if we seek no other, is not tbif 

marked out in such characters, as he that runs 
may read ? As our constitution therrfore ought 
to be^what it seldom is, the mle of government^ so 

let us make the conformity, or repugnancy of 
things to this constitution, the ruJe by which we 
accept them as favourable^ or reject them as dan- 
gerous to liberty. They who talk of liberty in 
Britain on any other principles than those of the 
British constitution, talk impertinently at best, 
and much charity is requisite to believe no worse 
of them. But they who distinguish between prac-» 
ticable and impracticable liberty, in order to in<« 
sinuate what they mean, or they mean nothing, 
that the liberty established by the true scheme oH 
onr constitution is of the impracticable kind; and 
they who endeavour, both in speculation and 
practice, to elude and pervert the forms, and ta 
rididuie and explode the spirit of this ckmsytitu^ 
tion : these men are enemies, opeix and avowed 
enemies to it, and by consequence to British 
liberty, which cannot be supported on any other 
bottom. — Some men there are, the peats jit 
society I think them, w^ho pretend a great regard 
to rehgion in general, but who take every opportu- 
nity of declaiming publickly against that system 
of religion, or at least against that church-estah- 
lishment, which is received in Britain. Just so 
the men of whom I have been speaking aifect a 
great regard to liberty in general, but they dis^ 

like. 
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]ike BO much the system of liberty established La ^ 
^pitaiQ, that they are incessant in their endear 
vours to puzzle the plainest thing in the world, 
. . and to rciine and distinguish away the life and 
strength of oar constitution, in favour of the 
. little, present, momentary turns, which they are 
retained to serve. W hat now w ould be the con- 
sequence, if all these endeavours should succeed ? 
I am persuaded, that the great philosophers, di* 
vines, lawyers, and politicians, who exert tijcni, 
have not yet prepared and agreed upon the plans 
of a new religion, and of new constitutions in 
churcli and state. e &liuiiid find ourselves 
therefore witliout any form of religion or civil 
government. The first set of these missionaries 
would take ofT all the restraints of religion fi oru 
the governed, and the latter set would rei[nove^ or 
render ineffectual, all the limitations and controls^ 
which liberty hath prescribed to those that go- 
vern, and di.sjoait the whole frame of our coqstitu^ 
tion. Entire dissolution of manners, confusion, 
anardiy, or perhaps absolute monarchy, would 
follow i for. It is possible, nay probable, that ia 
such a state as this^ and amidst such a route of 
lawless savages, men would choose this gpvern^^ 
ment, absurd as it is, rather than have nq gOYera-r 
ment at all. 

But here again it may be said, that as liberty 

is a word of uncertain signification; so is -consti- 
tution^ that men have taught the mo&t opposite 
floctrines, and pretended at least to build them 
^n the principles of the coii&titatiop ^ that the 

rule 
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. ^ rale therefore of determimij^g our notions of libesiy 
hy the principles of our constitution is no rule^ 
and we are by consequence just where we were 
before. Bu{ the answei* is ready. It is true that . 
there were formerly men who persisted hmg in 
the attempt to talk and write that chimera called 
prerogative into vogue; to contend that it was 
something real» a^ right inherent in the .crowUp 
founded in the constitution o( our governmrat ; 
and ecJUally necessary to support thejust authority 
of the prince, and to protect the subject. How 
we fa^d like to have lost our liberty by the pre- 
valence of such doctrines, by the consequences 
drawn from tliem, and the practices built upon 
them, hath been touched in the deduction of the 
state of parties. But happily this kind of pro- 
gression from a free to a slavish constitution of. 
government was stppped at the rerolution, and 
the notions themselves are so exploded in the 
course of six and forty years^ that they are en- 
tertained at this hour by no set of men^ whose 
numbers or importance give them any pretence 
' to be reckoned among our national parties. 
It is as true> that tli^e are now men who pursue 
the very same design by different methods. The 
foniier attacked, these undermine our liberty. 
The former were the beasts of the field, hinted 
at above; these are the insects of the earth; and 

like other insects, though sprung from dirt, and 
the vilest of the animal kind, they can nibble 
and gnaw, and poifon; and, if they are sufieced 
to multiply and work 011, they can lay the most 

fruitful 
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IhiitiUl eonntry waste. Corruption and depen- 
dency are their favourite topicks. They piead 
fyr the first as a laudable expedient of govern* 
ment ; and for tbe Iast» I mean corrupt, private de- 
pendency as an essential part of our constitution. 
lA^hea they have perplexed, as much as they are 
able, oar ideas of dependency and independency, 
they reason, if I may give their sophisnis so good 
a name, as if the independency of each part of 
the legislature, of the king particularly, arbse from 
the dependency of the other parts on that part. 
Now this^is both false and absurd. — It is false 
because the constitutional independency of each 
part of the legislature arises from hence, that 
distinct rights, powers, and privileges are assigned 
to it by the constitution. But then this inde- 
pendency of one part can be so little said to arise 
from the dependei^cy of another, that it consists . 
properly and truly in the free, unbiassed, unin- 
fluenced and independent exercise of these rights 
powers and privileges by each part, in as ample an 
extent as the constitution allows, or, in other 
words, as iar as that point, where the constitution • 
stops this free exercise, and suhmits the proceed- 
iiigs of one part, not to the private influence, but 
to the publick control of the other parts. Before 
this point, Ihe independency of each part is meant 
by the constitution to be absolute. From this 
point the constitutiopal dependency of each part 
on the others commences. To talk of natural in- 
dependency belonging to the kingly oiiice, to ^ ' 
house of pears;, or a house of commons, the in- 

stitutiQns 
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stitutions of art;, not of nature, is impertirieni.~Ii 
absurd, because it absolutely destroys the very 
thing it is advanced to establish ; for if A*s in-^ 
dependency arises frotn the dependency of and 
B*s Tndependenc?y, from the dependency df A, then 
are A and B both depeiident, an I there is no such 
thing as constitutional independendy at all. The 
crown is the source of honours, and hatb the dis-< 
disposal of pTthlick employments. This no man 
putesj nor would any man, I believe, go about 
to alter. Bdt will it follow that the constitu- 
tional independency of th-^ king \Vould be lost,- 
becausc the house of co; sun onii give the supplies^ 
if he had nbt the power of giving part of this money 
iti places and pensions back again to the niembers 
of that house It would be easy for me to tura 
this whole profound reasoning into many, eveii 
ridiculous lights; but the subject creates other 
sentiments than t hose of mirth, though the logick 
employed about it deserves a ludicrous, not a 
serious treatment. — I ask pardon for having said 
so much upon so slight au occasion, and 1 pro^ 
ceed. 

Notwithstanding all these endeavours to piils^le 

oiu" constitution, formerly in favour of that pre- 
rogative, by the weight of which it must have been 
crushed, and actually at this time in favour of 
that corruption and coi riipt dependency, by which 
it would be soon demohshedj the main principled 
of the British constitution are simple aad obvious^ 
and lixed, as well as any truths can be fixed, in 
*See London Jour. Sep. 28, 1734* • 

the 
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Ifae minds of men, by the most determinate ideas. 

The state of our constitution then affords an easy 
. aad uoening rule, by which to judge of the state. 
of our liberty. The improvement or decay of 
one denotes the improvement or decay of the 
other; and the strength or weakness of one, the 
safety or danger c>f the other. We cannot lose 
our liberty, unless we lose our constitution ; nor 
lose our constitution, unless we are accomplices 
to the violations of it; for this constitution is 
better fitted than any, ancient or modem, ever 
Was, not only to preserve liberty, but to pro* 
vide for it's owi^ duration^ and to become im- 
mortaly if any thing human conld be so« 

I am, SIR> kv. 
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LETTER XWI. 

Sl]t> 

Moon hath been said OGoanonaUy, in the coime 

of these letters, concerning the beauty and excel- 
hsacy of the British coiistitiitk>a« X sb^l 
iMwetf er» no excuse for retumiiis to the same 

subject, upon an occiision which introduces it .so 
Baturally^ and indeed so necessarily. Nothing can 
liemoie apposite to the professed desiga of these 
writings ; nothing of more real^ and more present 
ttse* Let me speak plainly. We ba^ye been all 
of us, those of emy side, and ol every denemi- 
nation, accustomed too long to value ourselves^ 
foolishly or knavishly, on our zeal for this or that 
parfgr, or for this or that government ; and to 
make a merit of straining the constitntion different 
vvays, in order to serve the different purposes of 
each. It is high time we should all learn, if that 
be still possible, to value ourselve»in the first plaoe 
oil our zeal for theconstitution ; tomake allgovern* 
mentSy and much more all parties bow to that^ 
and to sufferthat to bow to none. But how sliall this 
coiislitution be known, unless we make it the 
subject of careful inquiry, and of frequent and 
sober reflection ? Or .unknown, how shall it becraie 
what it ought to be, the object of our admiration, 
our love and our zeal i Many of those, who reap 
the greatest advantages from it, pass it by unre- 
' garded> with equal fdly and ingratitude. Many 

take 
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take a transient, inattentive view of it Many 

UL^ain consider it in part only, or behold it in a 
narrow, pedant ick light. Instead of thii?, we should 
vt€w it often* We should pierce through the form 
to the soul of it. We should contemplate the 
noble object in all it's parts^ and in the whole, and 
render it as &miliar to our intellectual sight, as 
the most common sensible objects are to our 
corporal sight. Quani ilia ardentes amores 
excttaret sui. sivideretur Well may it be allow- 
ed me to apply to so glorious an effort of human 
wisdom, what Tally says after Pklo, in tlie 
Phaedon, if I mistake not, of wisdom herself. 

All pubiick regiment/' says Mr. Hooker, " hath • ^ 
' ** arisen from deliberate advice, consultutiun and 
composition between men." The proposition is 
undoubtedly and universally true. It is as true in 
the kingdom of Morocco, as it is in the kingdom 
of Britain^ and the undeniable consequences which 
flow from it are obvious. We are not to wonder, 
however, if men do not look up to this original of 
government, nor trace these consequences from it 
in most countries. In the institution of govern^ 
ments, too great powers have been usually given, 
and too great confidence reposed, either at first 
or in process of time. These powers* have sub-* 
sistedi have been confirmed by more time, and 
increased by the very nature of power, which is 
the propercst instrument of it*s own propagation. 
But the original composition, for want of being 
6^ressed| sulliciently implied, or frequently' 

» Cic.dt Fiotb. 1. 9« 
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recurred to fay the forms of the govertimenty (jtath 
been forgot, or hath grown so obQolete, that they> 

whose interest required that no such thing should 
be believed^ have thought tliemselves at libeiigp- 
bokUy te deny it ; and not only so^ but to suppose 
some oilier original of government. Strange 
systems ot policy^ and stranger oi reiigioa have 
been devised, to support md saiietify these nsnr- 
]iaLions. Education hath been set on the same 
side^ and saucy autiiority hath prevailed against 
the clearest light of nature, and plainest dic^ 
tatrs of common sense. No man who hath riead 
and looked abroad into the world, and made area- 
jmaUe xnse of either, wijl think this too strange 
to be true ; since there is no demonstrated truth 
(such truths I mean as are here spoken of ) which 
may not be rendered at least very 'problematical^ 
by long, uniform, positive contradiction ; nor any 
demonstrated lie, which may not be rendered pro- 
bable t# many, and certain to some, by a loog» 
uniform, positive affirmation; according to a just 
observation made by father Paul suinewLcre or 
other, on occasion of Constantine's supposed 
grant, and other cheats of the court of Rome^ 
But we ol tins eumitry have been more happy. 
Our origaiui contract hatii been recurred to o|ten, 
and as many cavils as have been made, as many 
jests as have been broke about this expression, we 
might safely ddy the assertors of:abs€lute mo* 
narchy and arbitrary witl» if there were any worth 
our regard, to produce any one point of time, si nee ' 
which we know any thing of our constitution^ 

• wherein 
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^^kereiii tbe whole sclieme of it would not have- 
been one monstrous absurdity, unless an original 

contract had been supposed. They must liave 
be^n blinded therefore by ignorance, or. passion, 
or prejudice^ who did not always see, that there is 
such a thing necessarily, and in the very nature 
of our constitution and that they might as well 
doubt whether the foundations of ah ancient^ solid 
building were suited and proportioned to the 
elevation and form of it, as whetiier our constitution 
Was established by composition and contract; 
Sure I am that thcv must be worse than bhnd, if 
any such there are, who do notconiesfiat this time> 
and under the present settlement, tliat our oonsti^^ 
tution is in the strictest sense a bargain, a conditi- 
onal contract between tbe prince and tbe people, 
as it always hath been, and still is,; between the 
representative aiid collective bodies of the nation. 

That this bargain ffiay not be broken, ou the 
part of the prince, with the people, (though the 
executive power be trusted to the prince, to 
be exercised according to such rules, and by the 
ministry of such officers, as are prescribed by the 
Jaws and customs of this kingdom) the legislative 
or supreme power is vested by our constitution 
in tlncQ estates, whereof the king is one. While 
the members of the other two preserve their pri'* 
vate independency, and those estates are con*>T* 
queutly under no dependency, except tlmt which 
)S in the scheme of our constitution, this control 
on the first will always be sufiicient ; and a bad 
ting, let him be as. bold as he may. please to be 
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thought, must staud in awe of an honest parlia- 
ment. 

That tills bargain tiiay not be broken, on the 
part of the representative body, with the collec- ' 
tivebody of the nation, it is not only a principal, 
declared right of the ])eo|)le of Britain, tliat the 
e|ectiou of members to stt in parliament shall be 
free, but it hath been a principal part of «the care 
and attention of parliaments, for more than three 
hundred years, to watch over this freedom, and 
to secure it, by removing all influence of the crown, 
and all other corruj)t influence, from these elec- 
tions. This (;are and this attention have gone 
still fartlier* They have provided, as far as tbey 
have been suflered to provide hitherto, by the 
eonstitntional dependency of one house on the 
other, and of both on the cv^own, that all such 
influence should be removed from the members 
after tiiey are chosen. Even here the providence 
of our constitution hath not stopped. Lest all 
other provisions should be ineffectual, to keep the 
ni»'inb' '] s of the house ofcuiiuuoni; out of this un- 
constitutional dependency, which some men pre- 
sume, with a silly dogmatical air of triumph, to 
supptjse necessary to sup|)ort the constitutioijal 
indcpondency of the crown, the wisdom of our 
constitution hath thought tit, that the represen- 
tatives of the people should not have time to 
forget that they are such^ that they are em- 
powered to act for the people, not against them* 
In a word; our constitution means, that the mem- 
boii of this l)udy ^^hould be kept, as it were, to 
1 8 tb^r 
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their good behaviour, by the iVeqiient returns of 
new elections. It does ail that a coostitutioii 
can do, all that can be done by legal provisions, 
to ;5ecure the interests of the people, by main- 
tmning the integrity of their trustees: and iest 
all this should fail, it gives frequent opportuni- 
ties to the people to secure their interests them- 
selveSy by meuditiir their choice of their trustees; 
so that as a bad king must stand in awe of an 
honest parliament, a corrupt house of commons 
. must staud iu awe of an honest people* 

Between these two estates, or branches of the 
legislative power, there stands a third, the house 
of peers ; which may seem in theory, perhaps, 
too mueh under the influence of the crown, to 
be a proper control upon it, because the sole 
right of creating peers resides in the crown ^ 
whereias the crown hath no right to inter" 
meddle in the electing commoners. This would be 
the case, and an intolerable one indeed, if the 
crown should exercise this right often, as it bath 
been exercised sometimes with universal and most 
Just disapprobation. It is possible too, that this 
may come to be the case in some fntiue age, 
by the method of electing peers to sit in par* 
liament for one part of the same kingdom, by 
the frequent translations of bishops, and by other 
means, if the wisdom and virtue of the present 
age, and the favourable opportunity of the present 
auspicious and^ indulgent reign do not prevent it. 
3ut in all other respects, the persons who are once 
gyesied peers, aijid their posterity, according to 

¥^ the * 
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the scheme of the constitution, having a right to 
fit» and debate, and vote in the house of paeri^ 
"l^hich cannot be taken from ^em, except by 
forfeiture j all influence of the kind I have men* 
tioned seems to be agaiii removed, and tl^eir share 
in the government depending nmther on thai 
king nor the people, they constitute a middle 
order, and are properly mediators between the 
other two, in the eye of our constitution. 

It is by this mixture of m anarchical, aristocratical, 
and democrattcal power, blended together intone 
sy^em, and by these three estates balancing one 
another, that our free constitution of government 
hath been preserved so long inviolate, or bath 
been brought back, after having suffered vio« 
lations, to it*s original priiicipleSi and been re- 
newed, and improved too, by frequent and salu- 
tary revolutions. It is by this that weak and 
wicked princus have been opposed, restrained, 
reformed, punished by parliaments ^ tliat the 
real, and perhaps the doubtful, exorbitancies of 
parliaments have been reduced by the crown \ 
and that the heat of one house liath been mode* 
ntted, or the spirit raised,! by the proceedings of 
the other. Pariiaments have had a good effect 
on the people, by keeping them quiet -y and the 
people on parliaments, by keeping them within 
bounds, which they were tempted to transgress* 
A just confidence jii the safe, regular, parliamen- 
tary methods x>f redressing grievances hati) often 
imade the freest, and not the most patient people 
^ Earth, beiff the greatest grievances much 

longe^' 
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longer than people hekl under stronger restraints, 
and more used to- oppression^ who had not the, 
ftSnse eonfi(ikftc«, nor the same expectation, have 
borne even less. The cries of the peoj>le, and the 
terrour of appfoacbing elections, have defeated 
the most dangewMis projects for beggaring and 
enslaving the nation; and the majority without 
doors hath obliged the majority within doors to 
truckle to the minority. In a, word, two things 
may be said with truth of our constitution, wliich 
1 think neither can, nor ever could be said of any 
other. It secures society against the miseries 

^ which are inseparable from simpleforms of govern- 
ment, and is ijiable as little as possible to the in* 
eonveniences that arise in mixed forms. It cannot 
become uneasy to the prince, or people, unless the 
former be egregiou«ly weak or wicked j nor be 
destroyed, unless the latter be excessively and 
finiversadly corrupt.— But these general assertions 
require to be a little better explained. 

By simple forms of gOTernment,! mean snch as 
lodge the' whole supreme power, absolutely and 
Without control, eitlier in a single person, or in 
the principal persons of tlie community, or in the 
whole body of the people. Such governments 
are governments of arbitrary wil), and therefore 
of ail imaginable absurdities the most absurd. 
They stand in direct opposition ' o the sole mo* 
tive of submission to any fjovernaient whatsoever: 
for if men quit the state, and renounce the rights 
of nature, (one of which is, to be sure, that of 
being governed by their own will) they do this, 
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that they may not remain expo.sed to ilie arbi- 
trary will of other men, the weakest to that of the 
strongest, the few to that of the many. Now, in 
submitting to any simple form of government what- 
ever, they establish what they mean to avoid* and 
for fear of being exposed to arbitrary will scone* 
-times, they choose to be governed by it always. 
"J hese govermneuts do not only degenerate into 
tyranny, they are tyranny in their very insti- , 
tution; and they who siibmitto them are slaves, not 
subjects, liowever the supreme ppwer may be ex- 
ercised^ for tyranny and slavery do not so pr^ 
perly consist in the stripes that are given and 
Teceiv td, as in the power of giving them at plea- 
^re, and the necessity of receiving them when- 
ever and for whatever they are inflicted. Absolute 
democracy may appear to sonu, la ab.sU acted 
• speculation, a les^ devisition fixMu nature than 
monarchy, and more agreeable to reason, because 
heiLe it is the will of the whole community, that 
governs the whole community, aud becau serea.sou 
does certainly instruct every mi9in,evf n frprn acont- 
gciousness of his own frailty, the impotentia animi 
of the Latin writers, to trust as little power 
218 possible to any otlier man* • But stiil it 
must be confessed, that, if it be unsafe for a peo- 
ple to trust too much power to a prince, it is un- 
safe for theip likewise to keep too much power to 
themselves. Absolute monarchy is tyranny ^ but 
absolute democracy is tyranny and anarchy botl). 
}f aristocracy be pl^iced between these two ex- 
treines, it is placed on a slippery ndge, apd mu9f 
|al} into one or the other, ^iccording to the natural 
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course ot iiunian ailairs ; if the few who govern are 
united, into tyranny, perhaps^ more severe than 
any other ; if they are disunited, into factions and 

disordfTS as great as those of the most tumultuous 
democracy. 

From such observations, and many of the same 

kind and tendency, it iiath been conchuled very 
reasonably, that the best form of government must 
be one compounded of these three, and in which 
they are all so tempered, that each may produce 
the good elTects, and be restrained by the counter- 
workings of the other two, from producing the bad 
(effects that are natural to it. Thus much is evi- 
dent. But then how to fix that just proportion of 
each, how to hit that happy temperament of them 
all in one system, is a difficulty that hath pep* 
plexed the wisest politicians, and the most famous 
legislators. Let me quote one of the .greatest 
writers of antiquity. Tacitus acknowledges, in 
the fourth book of his annals, what is here ad- 
vanced \ but he thinks such a constitution of go- 
vernment rather a subject of fine speculation than 
of practice. He thinks it much more hkel3% that 
such a system should continue to be admired and 
praised in idea, than established in fact; and if it 
happens ever to be establisljed, he does not imga- 
gine It can be supported long Not only the 
real difiicutties which his sagacity presented to his 
mind, but his reflections on the constitution and 

* Cunctas nutiones & urbes populus, aut primores, aut 
singuii regunt. Belectaex his coDstttuta reipublicar forma« 

&te » 
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filte of the Roman commonwealth, might lead 
Tacitus into this despoodencj. But what the 
refinements of Roman policy ooold not -do, hath 
been done in this island, upon foundations laid hy 

the rougli simplicity of our northern ancestors* 

It would be a curious and eeterlaimng amuse* 
snent) to reduce the constitutions €^ the Roman 

government, and of those which were formed on 
the ruins of that empire, particularly of our own» 
to their first principles ; to observe in which they 
agree, and in which they differ, and the uniform 
or various tendencies of each to mark the latent^ 
as well as^ apparent causes of their rise and fall ; 
how well or how \\l they were contrived for tri- 
umphs abroad^ or peace at home ; for vain j;ran- 
deur, or real prosperity ; for resisting corruption, 
or being ruined by it. Such an analysis and in^ 
quiry would be, I imagine, not only amusing but 
.useful. At least, it would be more so than any 
rhapsody of general reflections, huddled together 
With httle order or design ^ for these leave no sys- 
tematical impressions on the mind $ nothing but 
a confusion of ideas, often bright and glittering, 
'seldom instructive. But a w^rk of this kind would 
be too voluminous and too aspiring for these littie 
essays, and the humble author of them. He will 
therefore keep to his point, and content himself 
to make some of those observations alone, which 
seem proper to illustrate and prove, what be hath 
advanced, that the British constitution is a plain 
and suiBcient rule of judgment and conduct to 
us in every thing that regards our liberty; for 
preserving of u hich, as weii a* for securing it*s 

own 
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owu duration^ it is better fitted tbaa anjr 

other. 

There was so great a mixture of monarchical 
power in the Roman commonwealth, that Livy 

dates the original of liberty from the expulsion of 
theXarquins, rather because the consular dignity 
' was made annual, than because the regal power 
hud i^LitTered any (liminution in ihatchaiio^e*. TiiC 
dictatorial power, the most absolute that can be 
imagiiked, was introduced in eight, or at farthest 
in eleven years afterward, and may iherclore be 
jrccj^ed coeval with the commouwealth ^ and 
m^atever diminution either this or the consular 
power might sutFer, the axes and the rods were 
terrible to the last, especiaiiy when they were car- 
ried before a dictator, for whom the tribunes of the 
people were not a match, as they were for the 
consuls. But til ) ugh there were .three sorts of 
power exercised, there were but two orders or 
estates establiriied in this commonwealth, the 
patricians and the plebeians; and the supreme 
power was divided accordingly between the senate 
wi the cblleotive, not a representative, ^hody of 
the people. These two orders or estates had fre- 
qaent contests, and well they might, sinoe they 
had very opposite interests. Agrarian laws, 
for instance, bes^an to be prom nl orated within^ 
three and twenty years, and continued to the end 
of the ooimnonweaith to produce the same dis^* 

* jUbertatis originem Inde magu, qata aiinuum imperittiii 
poBsalare (actum e^t, quam quod dhninuium quicqaam sit ex' 
fegik potestate^ mmerts. Omnia jura, omfiia ioatgnta prirni 
f OBf ales t^nuere. Lib. 2^ cap. 1, 

orders 
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orders *. How inconsistent, indeed, was that plan 
of government, which required so much hard ser- 
vice of the people ; and which, leaving tbero so 
much power in the distribution of power, left 
them so httle property in the distribution of 
' pi^operty I Such an inequahty of property, and 
of the means of acqniritig it, cannot sHibsist in an 
equal commuiiu caltli i and I much apprchoid, 
that any near approacheii to a monopoly of pro- 
perty, would not be ion^ endured even in a mo- 
narchy. — Rut I return to my first observation. 

Though the Romans made Irequent experience 
of the cruel misditefs, and even extreme danger 
to liberty, which attended almost every variance 
of the two estates, yet did they never fall upon 
any safe^or effectual method of preventing these 
disputes, or of reconciling: them without violence. 
The old expedients alone subsisted j and surely 
they were not only violent, but extraconstitutional. 
When the senate was inflexible, the people 
had immediate recourse to sedition. When the 
people was refractory, the senate had recourse to 
a dictator. The latter bad an approbation, which 
could not be given to the former, and was a legal 
in^itution ; notwithstanding which I make no 
scruple of saying that it was at least as inconsistent, 
with a free constitution of government as the for- 
mer. Sedition was temporary anarchy. A dic- 
tator was a tyrant for six months^ unless be thought 

* Turn primiini lex agraria promulgata est ; nuoquam 
ilctnde usque ad hanc memuriaip sine niAximismotibusrertijpi 
3i^itata. Liv. 1. c. 41. 
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fit to abdicate sooner. The constitution was sus- 

pendeil, and endangered by both. It might have* 
been destroyed by the excesses of one. It was de- 
stroyed by the bare duration of the other. If the 
Roiiuuis liLid anuually elected out of their tribes a 
certain number of men to represent the people, in- 
stead of depending on their tribunes ^ (a soit of 
bullying magistracy, and often a very corrupt one) 
and if this representative body had been one estate 
and had acted as such, the consuls might very well 
have supplied the place of a third estate, and have 
been safely trusted, even more independently of the 
senate than they were, with the executive power. 
But the want of a third estate in the Roman svs* 
tem*of government^ and of a representative bodv> 
to act Ivr the collective body, maintained oneper* 
petuai ferment, which often increased into a storm, 
but never piibi^idcd into a calm. The state ofRome, 
and of the greatest men in that commonwealths^ 
would have deserved pity rather than envy, even 
in the best times, if their defective constitution 
had not made such a state of trouble and tumult 
the price they paid for the maintenance of their 
liberty *. But this was not the whole price. While 
Rome advanced triumphantly in conquering the 
world, as her orators, poets, and historians, have 
expressed therpselves ; that is a few nations round 
the Mediterranean sea, and little more ; her citi* 

* CoiiGionesiiiaipstratuumpaine pernoctantiumin ro$tri$«-*- 
Accusatioaes potentium reorum, Sl assignats etiam domibus 
inimicitiae.*-*— Procerum factiones, &as$idua senatOs adv«r* 
sam.pkbem certamina. 

* * Dial, de Orat. Quioctil. Tacha tascrip. 

zens 
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sens turned against one another those weapoiiil^ 
whick were put into their hands against the ene- 
mies of Rome. Mutual pruscriptiotis and bloody 
massacres followed : each party triumphed in it's 
turn ; they were more animated and better discipli-* 
iiedby their contests :]K)th grew stronger ; thecom- 
moawealth alone grew weaker; and Pompey and 
Cassar finished the last tragical scene^ which Ma- 
riiis and SylUi began. In line, the lioman com- 
monwealth would have been dissolvedmucli sooner 
than it was, by the defects I have mentioned* 
which many circumstances concurred to aggra- 
vate, if such a spirit of wisdom, as well as coura^e^ 
and sacb an enthusiasm for the grandeur, the 
majesty, and the duration of their empire had not 
possessed this people, as never possessed any other- 
When this spirit decayed, when this enthusiasm 
cooledj the constitution could not lielp, nay, 
worked against itself. That dictatorial power^ 
on which the senate had always depended for pre- 
serving it, completed the ruin o£ it, in the hands 
of Caesar ; and that tribunitial power, to which 
t*he people had always trusted the defence of their 
liberty, confirmed their slatiieiy in the hands of 
Auguiius. 

I am, SIR, &C. 
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LETTER XIV. 

SIR, 

The defects, which I have presumed to censure 
in the Roman constitution of government, were 
avoided in some of those that were established on 
the breaking of that empire by tlic northern na- 
tions and the Goths; for I suspect that the Goths 
were not properly and strictly a northern nation, 
any more than the Huns and the Alans, though 
they have been often confounded, and I believe 
by myfeIf.~Let us cast our eyes on Spahiand 
France. 

We cannot arrive, as far as my scanty know- 
ledge informs me» at any particular and authentic^ 
account of tlie scheme of that government, which 
the western Goths established, when, driven out 
of Gaul by the Franks, they drove the Vandals 
and the Alans out of Spain y nor distinguish very 
accurately between such institutions as were|:farts 
of the original Gothic plan, and such as were in- 
troduced into the several kin s^doms that formed 
themselves on the reconquest of the country by 
the Spaniards from the Arabs and Moors. The . 
original of the cortes particularly is quite in the 
dark, as we are assured by a very industrious in- 
quirer and judicious writer * . Thus much, how« 
ever, we may assert, that the Gothic kings were 
at first elective, and always limited, even after 
they became hereditary ^ and that the cortes, 
vNien^ver it was established, was an assembly, 

* ' -Dr. Otiddes in hii MisceU* Tracts. 

that 
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that maybe more truly compared to A British par- 
liament, thiiii the a3t)embly ol the states of Fi aiice 
could ever pretend to be. Churchmen had wrig- 
gled themsdves into a share of temporal power 
amonp^ the Goths,as they did in evervcountry w here 
they were admitted to preach the Gospel, though 
without any authority from the Gospel; so that the 
fortes consisted of prelates, as well as dukes, mas- 
ters of orders, carls, and ricoshomes, who composed 
thewholebody of thenobihty ;and of the procurators 
of the commons ; that is> of the citizens and bur- 
gesses, chosen by tlie cities and boroughs to repre- 
sent and act for the whole body of the commons. 
To preserve the independency of this assembly, 
thcae procurators were to be paid by the corpo- 
rations for which they served; tlie kmg was to 
give no office or salaiy to any of them; nay, a 
resumption of rewards, gi anted to members of 
the cortes*," was once at, least debated, if not 
enacted. In short, he was not toname their presi- 
dent, nor even to send letters unopened to any of 
them. No money could be raised on the subjects 
without the consent of this assembly; and it was 
a standing maxim, or order, that redress of grie- 
%'anccs should precede the grants of supplies. 
Such a frame of governm^t as this seems built 
for duration; and, in fact, if it had not been un<- 
dcnuined, it could not have been demolished. 
The manner in which it was both undermined, and 
demolished totally at last, deserves the attention 
of every man in Bn tain. It was undermined 

* Br. Gcddwin |»is MimU. Tracts. 

die 
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the influence of the eomt^ t6o much connived at ^ 
and too long tolerated, on the members of the 
cortes. Prostitute wretches were found in those 
days> I doltfat not, as well as in ours, to feain- * 
tain that the necessary independency of the prince 
could not be supported, without allowing a cor- 
rupt dependency of the cortes on him ; and they* 
had in those days such success in Castile, as we 
ought to hope they will never obtain in Britain. 
When corrupt majorities were thus seared, pre- 
tensions were not wartling, nor wilt they ever be 
so, formfiking concession^ to the crown, repugnant 
to the spirit of the constitution, and e?enincon* 
sistent with the forms of it. Snch pretences, how- 
ever jjlausible, would not have been admitted by 
men zealous to preserve their liberty; because 
any real danger, remote as well as immediate, to 
a free constitution, would in their balance out- 
weigh all consideratioiis of rejU expediency, and 
much more ail the frivolous^pretences of that kind 
But the members ot the cortes were no longer 
sncli men, when Castile lost her liberties under 
Charles the fifth *. The custom of bribing the re- 
presentatfves of the commons, by gifts and promi- 
ses, and so securing a majority to the court, had 
long prevailed, as we have just «ofr said; and 
after that^it isi not to be wondered at if excises 
given for eight years only, became perpetual; if 
money was gramted before grievaMiefi were re- 
Awsei; and if the precedent set in the time of 
Henry the second was followed ia all succeeding 
reigns. Tho cortes gate thia priAca a sttpply, for 

* Br. Gctldtrs in lus Miscell. Tracts. 
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makiug war onr the Moors; but the «nm t>ekig. 

represented by the court to be ii^sufTicient for the 
service^it wascarricd» th^t» iacase of adeficiency^ , 
Peking might raise> without calling a cortes» the 
money necessary to make c:ood tliiit deficiency** , 
This voteof credit, gave an incurable iatal wound, 
to that constitutiom I call it avote ofcredit, though 
the powers it gave seem to l>e less than tliose 
which are given by .some niodcra votes of credit ; . 
for surely there is adifierence^ and not asmall one» 
between a power to raise money directly on tlie 
people, for a service known, and ahcady approved, 
and provide^;) for in part, by their representatives,. < 
and a power to borrow money, on the national 
credit, for services unknown, and to lay the natioa 
under an obligation of paying.for that which it is 
possible tlieir representatives may disapprove. 

This precedent having been made in favour of 
one king^ aiid in one p^irticular conjuncture, it 
became A prevail! n i^: ai gument in favour of every 
other king,«and m every other conjuncture: foe 
though it miky be, nay must be, in the vast variety 
of .characters, and of conjunctures, prudent and: 
just to grant in favour ol some princes, and upon 
som^ occasions, what it would be neither prudent 
no;: just to grant in&vourof other princes, and upon 
otheroccasions, yet such is the merit of every prince . 
who fills a throne, or rather sucl^ is the servile 
adulation paid. to powers in what hands soever 
it be lodged, that general and almost universal 
experience shows this jrui(^,. which no man of sense, 
. w9Pld break ia the mwag^inent of his private 
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interests^ absolutely reversed in tlie maaa^eixicQt 
of the most important national interests, .Tt)e 
inference to be drawn from hence hs plainly thi^, 
.that the mconvenieucy or danger of refusing to 
every prince^ and in every conjuncture^ si|9h 
thinsrs as are inconsistent with the constit«>tion 
of a free goverumeat, must be always, ies$ thaji 
the inconveniency or danger of panting them to 
any prince, and in any conjuncture, . »^ 

Let me add tiiis farther observatioin which pre- 
sents itself so naturally after the former. Tbou^hit 
be proper, in all limited monarchies, to watcb 
and guard against all concessions, or usurpations 
that may destroy tlie balance of power, on which 
the preservation of liberty depends ^ yet is it certaii^^ 
tiiat concessions to the crown from the otiicr con- 
stituent parts of the legislature are almost aloue 
to be feared* There is no danger that the crown 
should make them to the others; and on this 
head the people may very safely trust to those 
who wear it, and those who serve it The no- 

* 

bility will not make them to the commons, with« 

^out great struggles, vviiicli give time for inter; 
positions, nor the commons.to the nobility. . But; 
both may be easily induceii to make them to th^ 
crou n. The reasons of this diiFerence are obvious 
enough i for, first, a king is really nothing more 
than a supreme magistrate, instituted for the ser*? 
vice of the conuiiunity, which requires that the 
executive power should be vested in a single per* 
son. He hath, indeed, a crown m his head, ^ 
isceptre hi ins hand, and velvet robes on his back, 

Q 2 ' and 
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and he sits elevated in a throne, while others stand 
9m the ground about htm; and alt this to denote 
that he is a king, and to draw the attention and 
reverence of the vulgar. Just so another niau 
wears? a mitfe on his head, a crbi^ier in his band, 
mnd lawn sTeeres, and sits in a pnrple elbow chair, 
to denote that he is n hishop, and to excite the 
devotion of the multitude^ wha receive his bene- 
diction very thankfulfy (rti their knees. But still 
the king, as well as the bishop, holds an office, 
mi owes a service. OiEciufn est imperare» 
Hon regnnm.'* The king, when he commands, 
disdiarges n trust, and performs a duty, as well 
as the suhj^t, when be obeys* Notwith' 
'ittanding which, kings are apt to see themselves 
in another litrht, and experience shows ns, that 
even they,who made them what they are, are apt 
to take them for what they are not. From hence 
it happened in Spain, and may happen possibly 
in other countries, that the kings, instead of being 
satisfied with, and thankful for the dignity, honour> 
power and wealth, which they possessed in so» 
eminent a degree above all other magistrates and 
members of the conmionwealth, repined at theiv 
being possessed of no more. What they had was^ 
given them by the constitution ; and what they 
had not was reserved by the same authority to 
the nobility and to the commcms. But they pro- 
ceeded, and their sycophants reasoned, as rf the sole 
power of the government, and tiiewhoie wealth of 
the nation, belonged of right to them, and the Ihni- 
tatious of the monarchy were so many usurpations 

on 

■ 

t 
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on the mouarch. — In the second place, beside 
tbis constant desire of encroiichlug^ there is 
ther reason why concessions to the crown ar^ 
more to be guarded ai,'^;iiiist than others, in limited 
monarchies. The regal power resiUe^ in one 
person. The other shares of the supreme power 
' are assigned to bodies of men. From hence it fol- 
lows, that the interest of the king, and the interest 
of the crown, cannot well be divided in tiie mind 
of a prince ; whereas the interest of each individual 
may be distinguished from the interc;§t pf the 
nobility or of the commons, i^nd still more from 
that of the nation, in the minds of those who com* 
pose a house of peers, or who are representa- 
tives of the people. A king cannot be tempted 
to give up the interest of the crown, because he 
cannot give up this publick interest, witliout giving 
up his private interest; whereas the members ^ 
«uch assemblies may promote their private interest^ 
by sacrificing to it that of the j>ablick. Several 
other reasons might be insisted upon, to £$tabii«b 
the truth of the observation we have made, and 
to show iiow unfairly they argue, wlio all along 
suppose* that the independency pf the crown may 
as easily be lost, and the balance of power be des* 
trpyed on that side, by concessions from the prince, 
and usurpations on him, as the independency of 
t^iOfd^orc^mmoDismay b^lps^^n^the tiMmo^ 
of power be destroyed pn-thatside, by 0Qnees8ion«> 
toJtiif^prince,and byhie u*>u;-pation#, Sucbreason^ 

of ifutaanoe wbioh the crowns , on the 
Mber ^i^i9%.aRjjl HsJiscib the ^states b»ve oqt 
4 %3 th^ 
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the crown ; as well as from the difference of the 
plretence8» which may be urged on behalf of the 
^rown, or of the nobility, or commons, to obtain 
fiuch concessions ; for f5iH)po.siiig them all coequaf, 
as parts of the iegisiature,yet if it be considei*ed,that 
the executive power is solely in the crown ; that the 
disposition of publick inoHey,as vvuil ns publickem- 
}]|)oymentS| is a part of this power ; that this power 
is in continual exercise, and may immediately aflect, 
more or less, al one time orat lan.'tlier, every parti- 
cular man, peer as well as commoner; whereas 
tlie other powerts are exercised occasionally, are 
continued or suspended in opreat nirasiire, at tiie 
-will of the prince, aa<l are employed chieiJy iu mat- 
ters, of general, not particular concern ; iu ,fiue, 
if it be considered farther, that the powers exer- 
cised;- by assemblies of peers and cominoncrs, whe- 
ther these assemblies be. regarded as parts of the 
legislature, as the great councils of the nation, or 
as thejudges and prosecutors of enormous oilen- 
t!er9y are few and simple, directed to notorious 
•pur[»oses, conducted by rules always known, al- 
ways the stime, and always suflu-ient to these pur- 
poses: whereas the branches of executive power 
are numerous and corny)! icated, the rules various, 
and the purposes often unknown, often contingent ; 
ISO tliat it may become didicult to judge either of 
the utility cf tite purposes, or of the sufficiency 
of the powers: if all these things be consider^dj 
J say, we shall hot be at a loss to determine 
en which 4ihe danger to liberty, a Utiiil» 
ed monarchy, lies^ and whether concessiona to 
the^ Grow% in prejudn^e oi ike CQu^ttttioD^ ard 
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not more likely to be ci^de, than couce^jiiions 
. from it. 

' Happy had \t been for the people of Castile 
ifthey had seen tUis danger in tinie, uu<l had reme- 
died, while the remedies were in their power, tlio^e 
defects in their constitution, whatever they were, 
which gave their kings by degrees such £iu influ- 
ence aver the cortes, as overturned at last the 
whole constitution, and gained to the German 
race, that began to reign in Charles the fifth, (fo'r 
his father Philip is scarce to be reckoned) su<:h 
an absolute power ais the Gothic kings hfid neyer 
been able to obtain. Though Charles the firth was 
a very able prince, yet the honour, for such it will 
be esteemed by some men, or more truly the infamy 
of enslaving Castile, must not be ascribed to his 
superiour capacity, uor to that of his ministers. 
Had he been the merest tool, a thing of straw^ 
but something less than a scarecrow, and imaWe 
to protect the property of his subjects, he might 
still have taken their liberties itom them in that 
conjuncture, as he did most effectually. Corrup- 
tion was established i a majority of tlie cortes was 
bribed ; the nobility was detached from the com- 
mon interest by titles, places, pensions,and grants; 
and the clers^y in g( ncral, tor exceptions there 
were, took no fartlier share in it than their par- 
ticular piques, or soine indirect and fleeting con-^ 
siderations iuspued them to take. The nation 
saw itsplf betrayed, and the commons protested 
loudly against the prgceedrngs of their represea- 
tatives. But this wds the very point for whi<3h (he 
enemies oX the Castihan constitution waited j and 

%4 
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as soon as a preteiice for employing force was 
given them, tliey muffled themselves up in that 
threadbare cloak of aeal for the governmeut, and 
stabbed their country to t lie heart. An ordinance of 
thecortes had been made ^bout a hundred years 
before, against increasing the standing forces of 
the kingdom to more than four thousand soldiers 
in garrisons, and fifteen hundred ginets. This 
ordinance had not been very well observed. The 
long wars with the Moors made armies often 
necessary, when there was no actual war. The 
danger uf being invaded by the Moors, for every 
Moorish king was deemed a pretender to the 
throne, might serve to make them so represented i 
and when this rcabcn failed intirely, as it did by 
the cgnquest of Granada, the la^t possession of 
these people in Spain* pretences for keeping 
armies on foot were still to be found. I'here were 
.still Moorish factions ; the new Christians were - 
^oors in their hearts ; among the old Chris- 
tians there were several who favoured them ; 
the people were not to be trusted with tlieir own 
preservation, ^hievres, the rapacious minister of 
Cliarles the fifth, and his journeymen, for so were 
those Spaniards called, according to Dr. Geddes, . 
who did not care how much their country wa; 
plundered by foreigners, provided they .shared the 
spoils 3 Chievres, J say, and liis journeymen, a real 
faction, and perhaps not ^ great one, were the 
fast friends of the government* The rest of the 
nation were open or secret enemies. Accord- 
ing to this excel ient logick, the former were to 
protected in blundering, for they were guilty 

of 
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.«f that toOjas well as in plundering ; and the hitter 
were to be oppressed forcomplatning. Thenatioa 

was sacrificed to a Ihction, and an excellent con'r 
stitution destroyed, in lavuuroi a proiligategovejra* 
ment. This destruction however would not have 
beenfjo easily accomplished, nor would Ca^tiiiang 
edom have enslaved Castile to a foreign race, 
after asserting their liberty so often and 00 boldly 
against princes of their own country, if two other 
circumstances had not concurred, Ferdinand 
had conquered Navarre, and a regular, disciplined 
army defended that conquest against the French, 
This ariDV, which was at hand, marched into Cas- 
tile, defeated the copinnons, and extinguished 
liberty in a country where it had been long de- 
* dining. ThenobiHty was detached from tljc com- 
inons by grants of laud, among other conside* 
rations, as I said above ; and the commons renewed 
their contest on this head, perhaps unjustly, tu be 
sure very unseasonably. Tb^ commons, however, 
were justified for taking arms, in the opinion of 
the nobility, and even in that of Adrian, who ^ 
governed during the absence of Charles, whose 
preceptor be bad been $ for this honest man, too 
honest to be long endured on the papal throne, 
where he was afterward placed, allirmed that all 
the troubles of Castile were caused by the king, 
and by his covetous and tyrannical ministers^. 
The conduct of the commons, upon t his great oc- 
casion, was in many instances rash and violent, 
as well as ill advised and weak. But they were 
tITOuItuous assemblies driven iulo despair^ and 

t 
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and the nobility, who might have had gteat sway 
among theni, and might have helped to regulate 

their fire, and to keep them sober, helped on the 
contrary to make them mad, either by negtecting' 
them, or by taking part against them, till it was 

too late; and then complained of tlieir being mad, 
-with as ill a grace as the principal men of Rome^ * 
who helped to corrupt that people, complained 
of their corruption, and assisrned it as a rca^ou 
lor depriving them of their I liberty. 

There cannot be a greater solecism in politicks 
than that of a nobility, nnder monarchical govern- 
ment, who sutler the liberty of tlie eoininons to 
be taken away. In aristocracies, the nobility get 
whatever the commons lose; bnt in monarchies, 
1 he crown alone is the gainer, aiid tiie certain, 
consequence of their helping to enflave the com- 
motis must be that of being enflaved themselves 
at last. Mow, indeed, lliould it "be olherwise, 
^iuce the hberty of the conunons cannot be taken 
away, unless the constitution be first broken; and 
since neither the peers, nor any one else, can 
hold their privileges or their properties, by a better 
tenure than that of arbitrary will» when tke-con- ' 
jf-titution is once broken? Wits it possihie to doubt 
'of tins truth, we might find the proof of it, without 
going out of the country where we are ; I. mean 
Spain, Among all the surprising phaenomena 
wi)ich have appeared in the wprid of late years, 
thereare none that have struck mankind with mor6^ - 
astonishment, than those instances of persons 
raised to tiie highest posts of power, authoiity, and 

commandj 
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command, nay to empire, who had not, either 
'from their obscure birth, or their low talents, or 

their still lower habits, the least occasion even to 
dream of such elevation. Among other countries^ 
Spain hath had her share of them; and the gran- 
dees, as they are pompously styled, the successors 
of those men, who thought to rise 011 the ruiu of 
the commons ot Castile 9 they, who have the vain 
honour of cocking their hats in the presence of 
tlieir prince, have been seen to stand at awful dis- 
tance, or approach with respectful cringe, in the 
: presence of a parasite and buffoon. 

1 know full well, that in such governments as 
we speak of here it is both the duty and interest 
of the nobility, to oppose the excesses of the com- 
mons; but I know too that they have another 
-duty, which they are not to leave undone; ano* 
ther point of interest, .which they are not to neg- 
lect : and therefore I have spoken of this isecond 
estate in our government as of a middle order, that 
aire properly mediators between the other two, in 
the eye of our constitution. While the peers 
^uamtain this character, they will be able to dis^ 
charge this duty ^ but they would cease to be so> 
if it was possible they should ever become the tools 
' of faction, or the vassals of a miuister. In medi- 
ations of thi$ kind, different from those that are 
more commonly called such, mediators mingle in- 
the contest, are parties concerned, and can by 
that alone expiect to mediate with effect, whether 
they be considered as bodies bf men, or individuals, 
W^iieu tba comciojis are assisted, by the peers lu 
. . * their 
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their reaaonable endeavours to promote (jr restore 
frugality, to secure liberty^ and to correct ail 
sorts of maleaAlmmistration; the peers will have* 
both collectively and separately, a credit with the 
people as well as with the representatives of 
the people ; by whieh they may contribate to 
check the latter^ vi^henever a hoose of com- 
mons shall grow unreasonable, factious^ or sedi- 
tious. But if the peers of the realm neglect, or 
oppoUe the commons in their just attempts, and 
forfeit by consequence the character of impar- 
tial ity, and even the air of independency, the 
peers will then add little strength to the crown, 
whenever the evil day comes, and have as little 
power to prevent it irom coming. I bere was a 
time, our &thers saw it, when a house of com^ 

mon.s destioycJ, instead ol" ^uj^porting, the con* 
stitution, and introduced tyranny, under pretence 
of excluding slavery. I think it might be slH>wn, 
from the anecdotes of that age, that this could not 
have liappened, if the court had not been so long 
and so partially abetted by the greatest part of 
the nobility and clergy, both in the house of lords 
and out of it. A. universal , and timely concur-* 
rence with the spirit of the commions, which was 
pious in the true sense of the word at first, would 
have had, 1 presunie, thp full effect that every 
honest man .proposQfl in a parliamentary Tefonom- * 
tion of the state } and those fiital opportunities, 
that were afterward given to the republicatr, 
preibyteriaq, and independent factions/ would 
have been avoided* But they who ootf <} 

tpimmed^ 
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trimm^d^ (for there » a wise and honest, as well 
as a silly anil corrupt trimming) or have mediated ■ 
with success, losttbe power of doing either; some 
by abetting the crown so long, for fear of the oorrt- 
mons, and others by concurrinj>' vvith the coinmons 
so far, for fear of the crotvn, that the people in 
genera! had no confidence in the formcT, and that 
the kitter were afmkl to trust their prince after all 
they iiad done against him. if any men had 
trusted to the plausible professtops of the court 
at that time, and the court had subdued ihe 
opposite party, we may judge, without any 
breach of charity, that these men would have 
found themselves deceived. Just so, if any men 
who meant the reformation, not the destruction 
of the state, believed in the canting reformers 
of that age, such men were no doubt* egrc- 
giously deceived, iiut I confess myself of opi- 
nion, and surely upon no improbable grounds, 
that there were Few, or no such men. The good 
intentions of the court were distrusted eve^j by 
those who took arms for the king \ and the ill in- 
tentions of many of the leaders on the other side 
were suspected, no doubt, by many who took 
arms for the parliament. But two of the three 
estates' being ripe for the rasliest enterprises, and 
the third being in no condition to mediate, the 
extremes clashed, without any power sufhcieat to 
interpose; and when the sword was drawn, the 
sword could alone decide. I conclude therefore, . 
from these two examples, that as there cannot be 
a greater emmr in politicks than that of anobility, 

who 
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w}\o assist a. prince to take awqy the liberties and 
privileges of the commons^ which was the case in 
Castile, so the surest way of preventing tliat ter- 
rible dilemma, wherein meii are obliged to choose 
either submission to tyrannical government, or 
concurreuce with an enraged and . no longer 
^^ovemable people, which hath been the case in 
Castile and Britain both^ is for thenobilityv and 
the pi inripal men among tlie commons, to eih- 
gage iso early in the cause of liberty, that the for« 
n^er may be always in condition to mediate with 
eflrct, and the latter have alwaj s power to allay 
the mtempcrate heat of tlieir own body^ 

♦ 

I am, SIR, Lc. 

4 

- 

LETTER XV. 

SIR, 

But to resume the comparison of 6ther constitn- 
tioiKs of government witli our own, I say, that if 
the Gothic constitution in Spain, eithejT by ori- 
ginal defects, or by deviating from, and not being 
reduced again in tune to it's first principles, was 
destroyed through the corruption of parliaments^ 
and by the force of an army, one of which be- 
trayed, and the other conquered tlie commons of 
Castile ^ the commons of France seem either UQt 
to have had, or to have lost, in the dark beginnings 
of thatmonarchy, all share in the supreme, legisla- 
tive 
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ti¥€power. The great) original defect of hav iug but 
two estates to share the supreme power is an ob- 

ject ion common to the Roman, and to the French 
t>on$titutiods, with this difference j ol* th^ three 
simple forms of government, the monarchical, the 
aristocratical, and the democratical, Rome w anl' d 
the &fsty and France hath ahvays wanted tl)c last. 
Rome bad a nobility and a commonaitv, but no 
magistracy luted by it's inslitnlion to nnswer the 
purposes of that supreme magistrate, who is called 
Mng even in limited monarchies. France hath 
always had a king and a nobility, au.l hath felt in 
-their turns all tlie evils of monarchical and aristo- 
cratical tyranny. But the people have not had, 
I presume, since the government of the Franks was 
fully established on this side of the Rhine, and the 
form of their monarclvy settled, ary share in thft 
supreme power, either collectively or represen- 
tatively, how much soever a contrary notion w:i\\ 
have been countenanced by some writer^ and 
have been generally entertained, at least in other 
countries.. 

Ther^ is no nation in the world, says Mezcrai," 
more illustrious, nor any whose original is more 
obscure than thai of the French. They w lio would 
dispute the first, could hardly dispute the last; ^nd . 
it is no bttsioese of mine to controvert either. As . 
dark as their original is, we may discover enough 
to establish what hath been said, and to carry on 
the comparison we are making. 

The Franks were a nation of Germany, seated 
atone time b(i:tween the £lbe^ Rhiar,and Neckar^and 
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Jit another, that is, in the reicin of Theodositis the 
younger, extending tiiemselves on the German 
side of the Khinei from Cologne down to Nimig- 
ben, and still lower. What is known therefore of 
the guvernmeut of the ancient Germans, either 
fi'oniTacituSy or any other good authority, may be 
properly applied to their government, while thejr 
continued m Germany, and even after they settled 
in Gauij till such times as we find, by relations 
more modern, that aidifTerent form of government 
prevailed among them. Now it seems to me ex- 
tremely plain, that a diilerent form of government 
did prevail among them even from the time of 
Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul. Thus, for instance, 
that passage in I'acitus, where he says, " that the 
*^ ancient Gennans took their kings on account of 

nobility, and their generals on account of valour 5 
** that the power of their kings was not absolute 

and unlimited ^ and that their generals command-* 
•* edby the authority which their example, rather 
" than tlieir power gave-tiiem * }** that passage, I 
a(9y,iH properly enough applied to the Franks be-* 
fore, and perhaps during the conquest c^Ganl; 
but very improperly afteiwiud, when Clovis, 
both king and general of that people, had founded 
the monarchy which he transmitted to his pos« 
terityt. That the nation oftherraiiks was divided 
into several tribes, or clans, and that these were go* 

* Regts ex nobilitate, duces ex virtate stimunt; nec rcgibus 
iftfinitay n^c libera potestas ; & duces esffmplo potiiU qaam 
imperio praesunt. De Mor, Geno* 

t Soal8kiiiT« Mem. Hi«t. 

vemed 
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verned by Beyeral IttUe princes, oannot be doubt« 

ed. — " Habebat quot pagos, tot paene duces.*' 
That a general was choseti to command the whole 
with sovereign authority, but acoordtng to certaitl 

rules made by coimiioii consent, vvhtne\erany 
great enterprise was undertaken, and that Clovi« 
himself, though he succeeded his &ther Childeric 

in comiiianding over a part of the Franks, ua^ 
chosen in this manner, and for this purpose, is cer- 
tain. In his first expedition, he led an army of" 

* freebooters, and was oblii2:ed bv compact to di- 
vide the spoil by lots among them. I he story 
which so many authors have told, after Gregory of 
Tours, of a private soldier, who refused to leave to 
hfs disposition a vessel of gold, that had beea 
taken out of a diurch at Rheims, and broke it- be-t 
fore his face, is a proof that he was nothing more at 
first than 1 have represented him, tiie head of a 
troop of ad venturers who chose him to lead them^ 
but made their conditions with him. The Franks 
therefore might be at this time, in some sense, 
" all free, perfectly equal, and- independent 
but will it follow from hence that tlicy continued 
to be su. III anv sense, aft^n' Clovis hud founded 

■ tlicir monarchy; had destroyed all their little kings 
united in one body, and undfT his own dom^ ation, 
nil th l ii' '':.f]e slates, cV^d u!^a»^" ! liiC forui of tlieu' 
government, by appointing dukos, earls, vicars^ 
and o? her magistrates, to govern under him, ac- 
cordins^ ro the model of go'vernment in the latter 
iiumau empire f Certainly not, liowever this ^ 

« Bottlai«v. Mem. HitI, - 
V^L. III. ii change 
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change wa^ brou^t about, and ta wtmte^er it 

was owin?]^, the mon ircUy of the Franks ia Gaui 
was built on the ruins of their former govern- 
ment. This BoulatnWUiers himself confesses, 
when he says, (thongli not very accurately nor 
consistently, as I imagine, in calling their former 
govenimeBta kind of aristocracy) that the prin* 
cipleof union, which founded the monarchy on 
the ruius of a kind of aristocracy, was the mis- 
taken ambition of particular men/' In short, 
proofs enough may be collected out of this very 
author, to show that the government of the Franks, 
even under the first race oi their kings, was not only 
different from the German governments, but in 
some respects founded on quite opposite principles. 
One ot these respects, which is inmiediateiy to my 
purpose, 1 sliall mention. 

The general assemblies that were held at first 
in the month of March, and afterward in . the 
month of May, were national assemblies^ indeed^ 
but not such as the ancient Germans held; among 
whom the principal men consulted and decided 
about the least, and the whole body of the people 
about the greatest affairs In these assemblies of 
the French tlie peoi)le had notlung to do, unless 
we reckon for something the function of hoJla* 
ing, which the author i have just now quoted 
assigns them, and which he says thatcustom had 

rendered necessaryj • ia one word, the people had 

' not 

*I)emlnonbn^ principes, demajoribttsomnes. Tacit. 

fills (that is the French) laisserent passer atix hauts magii* 
mt», !«« dues, lM€0iiit«8, & les vtflsirM, ia droit de la natiota 
, enticie; 
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hot any sliarein the supreme power, either col- 
lectively or represeutatively, in the original plan 
of the French governments Whether they aC'* 
quired any share ia this power afterward, let us 
inquire next. Mezerai pretends and indeed 
the whole history of France vouches for hlm^ 
** that no nation ever honoured their nobility 
" so much ajjtiie French j among wlioni the no- 
bihty was not only exempt from all sortsof im* 
positions and charges, but commanded abso- 
" lutelv all inferiour ranks., wlio were almost in 
a state of servitude f How could it be other- 
wise when the nobility, and chief magistrates, and 
the clergy, composed aloiic tiic national councils 
or parliaments, and even exercised distributive 
justice all over the kingdom? Their power 
increased, as that of the kings of the first race 
diminished. Charles Martel, indeed, who trusted 
to that batti.e-axe which gave him his name, and 
to foreign troops, laid aside the nationid assemblies, 
neglected the nobility, and misused even the 
clergy, who damned him for it. But Pepin fotmd . 
it necessary to regain both, and attach them to his 
interest, in order to mount the throne. By at- 
taching them, he attached the whole nation to him. 

entiere ; dc sortque le conimuii n*eut plus d*autrcs fonctivns 
danale^ assemblees reetlrs, que d'y parottre ^toui-s les accia* 
oiations, que i'usage rendoit necestsurieii. ISoui. M^ai. Hist. 

* L. f Jamais nation li'bonora taut la noblesse 

' fjue celle-lil ; car non seulement clle ^toit exemptc de toute 
sorte d'iin[)6ts, et corvees, inais coiUHiaijdoit a baguette u ses 
infcrieurs, siir lesquels elle avoit presque droit dc servitude. 

R 2 ChilderiO 

n • 

\ 

/ 
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Childeric was deposed, and iie chosen king in ft 
general assembly held Soissons, which Meaerai 
calb most improperly, soM^e the expression €om« 

nranicates a false idea to his reader, the states, 
les etats/' 1 hese assemblies, in his time^ 
m that of his son Charles the great, and so on> 
consisted of the nobilitv and clero'v, alone : and 
once more it is beyond all dispute certain, that 
the people had no more share in these national, 
councils, under the second, than under the fifbt 
race ot the kings of France. 

When the third race of these kings began iti 

* llugues Capet, the lords were so powerful in their 
estates, and so independent in their governments, 
that he was forced to come to a kind of com- 
position with them. They became, sovereigns 
each in his territory, but iield of the crown, and 
aduiowledged the king for th^ supreme lord* 
There was scarce a town which had not a little 
sovereign, scarce a castle without some little 
tyrant. The parliaments^ in these ages> took se- 
ireral turns; *^ Ills prirent divers plis," as Pasquier 
expresses himself * ; but still thev consisted of 

* princes, great lords, bishops and abbots, who 
decided in them their disputes with one another, 
and with tlieking, and maintained by these means 
a sort of national confederacy, o/ federal union of 
mapy states, politically united under on^ head. 
Sue I assemblies as tliese, under the second and 
third race, were the original \nhtitutions, from 
lirhence the piEU-liaments of France have pro- 

• Becherche* do iu Jt ianca. 

' ; . ceeded> 
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ceecled, as many alterations as they have received, 
and as much as thev are now changed * : so that 
we may safely affirm the parliaments of France ne- 
xer gave the people any share in the government 
of tiuit kingdom ; and who ever entertains a 
notion that the assemblies of the states did^ or 
that these assemblies are of great antiquity, or 
that they are the foundation of the liberty of the 
people of that country, will find himself, on due 
examination, grossly deceived 

These assemblies of the three estates, the no- 
bilitjs clergv and commons, were invented first ^ 
by Philip le Bel J. They were intirely unknown 
before the year 130!. The people had no ricrht 
to any sueh assemblies ; and when they were in- 
stituted, they were plainly designed for nothing 
less than the good of the people. Lono^ after the 
eiitablishnient of the Capetian race, wlien taxes 
grew heavy, and were laid on and levied very 
^bitrarily§, seditions and rebellions of an op- 
pressed people, who had no other resource, fol- 
lowed. To prevent Uiese, not only writs or orders 
were sent to the nobility and clergy in the seve. 
ral sheriffwicks and bailiwicks, but to the com- , 
mans, to assemble and take into consideration 
bow to redress grievances* and support the 
pubiick expenses ^ and after such consideration 

Prhnithrt origine & imtitation 4les parlemens. Rechei'chef 

<fe la France . f lb. 

X L'.Acisembl6e des etata. Put une idee toute nouvellft 
de Philippe le Bel, & jusqu' aluis eniicrcment iuusitee. 
Boujain?. Let. sur les anciens Pari, de France. 

J Pasqu, Keck. ' 

X 3 had 
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had among themselves, to depute some persons of 
i^ach otdev, or estate, to confer together in the 
place appointed for holding such o:ential as^ 
semblies. *^ The comiuous were added to these 

assemblies^*' s^ys Pas<}uier> against the ancient 
^ order or practice of France, for no other reason 
** than this, that the principal burden,j or charge^ 
^* waslo fall uppn them ♦.'^ This was the true 
reason. Redress of grievances had no part in the 
schemes of that rapacious and pi ofuse prince, who 
was the author of this institution; and he that 
considers the manner in which these assemblies 
were convened, the powers they were suffered to 
exercise, the subordinatioA in which the cpmmouii 
particularly were kept, and the habitual, unavoid- 
able influence under which they lay, will be easily 
convinced, that such assemblies were ritte4 to da 
the jobs and sanctify the |ni<|uityof the courtj^ 
and nothing more. If at any time they make 
any good ordinances for the reformation of the 
state, these ordinances are/' saysi honest Pasr 
quier„ ** like fine pieces of tapestry, hung yp to 

make a show to posterity.*' They have no 
other effect. But the imposition granted to the • 

king hath it's fuH efiectf." I conclude therefore, 
and upon sufficient grounds, that even since the 
establishment of these assemblies of the estates^ 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
people of France have had no real share in the 

*Le rotuner iut exprb ajout^, centre Pancien ordre dela 
fnmce, k cette asvemblto, &c. 

f _^G€s flout belles tapifseriefl, qui senrent iealement de 
parade k ttnepoat^rit^. Cepcndant I'impost que Fan accoide 
fm roy est fort InitA mis k effet* 

supreme 
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supreme ' power of the govemmeiiti eitlier col- 
lectively or representatively* 

I might ill li^l rate and prove what is here ad- 
vanced, i)y the example of every assembly of tiie 
states of France, of which we have any good ac- 
counts, from the first in 1301 to the last, that 
was held, as I remember, in 1614. But such a 
deduction would carry m too far. I shall content 
myself therefore with making two observations. 

First, that these fiirces, for such these assem- " ^ 
bHes were, and such they were designed to be, 
owe their institution not onlv to one of the worst 
kings, but to one of the worst ministers, that France 
ever saw, Engucrand de Mariguy, who was called 
the coadjutor and the governor of the kingdom; 
the most insolent, tlie most avaricious, and the 
most prpdigal man of his age. The great ability 
, of this minister, on which his whole merit with 
a greedy master was raised, consisted in making 
his administration a system of violence and fraud, 
in order to plunder and enslave the people. When 
he durst not employ one, he turned himself to 
the other; and how grossly and impudently he 
managed even fraud, it may not be improper to 
take notice, in one instance, because we shall see 
the better, by this instance, what the naune and 
effect of these assemblies were, of which we speak, 
and what .use the court made of them from their 
first institution. Ensruerand de Mano-ny 'then ' 
meeting with great opposition to some taxes he 
had devised, proposed the calling an assembly of 
the states, and hoped probably that he might gain 
the commons to favour the intention he had of 

R 4 ej&tending 
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extending these luxes to the nobility and clergf*. 
A great scadbid was erected. The king, the lords^ 
and the clergy took their places on it The com- 
mons attended at the foot of it. The minister 
made a most v^heuieut declamation, to stir 
the passions of the audience, and made no scruple 
of insinuating^ in it, what neither he lior his mas* ^ 
ter intended to perform, a promise oi re lubursmg, 
after the expedition proposed, what the people 
shoul(] give to the king. The king rose 'from his 
tii oiku, and advanced to the exiremity of the scaf- 
ibid, that he might second by his looks the 
harangue of his treasurer, and see who those were 
th.tl i rfu -cd or consented to the aid he deniaiided. 
'i hc f icpu ties oi Paris |»roiniscd to give a sufficient 
supply, or to follow the king in their persons to 
the War. Tiie otiicr deputies concurred in this 
general engagement, and the assembly broke up 
without any farther deHberation, or any ordinance 
of the estates. But an ordinance of the king 
booa followed i a general excise was imposed 
by his authority, as if it had been the grant of the . 
Estates to him ; and bis minister had a number of 
har|)ies ready, whom he let loose to desolate the 
kingdom, by levying this infamous tax, for the . 
consideration of some little advance made to the 
kingf. If you ask ul.:it were the consequences of 
tiiese proceedings, it w ill be suflicieiit to men- 
tion two. The tax of a fifth on the revenues of 

Bouliiinv. Let. sur les anciens Pari, tie France. 

^ , Sixdenicrs par i;vre dc toutcs lus nKuchan Jises, 

'-viciualilfs, boifisoiw, Stdenrces, vendues dans icroyaume, 

BooiaiQV. Let. sur Its ancieos Pari, de Franc?. 

the 
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the subject, which is the proportion of our land- 
tax of f uir sliillincrs in thep >miJ, was coiniiuiej, 
though the general excise had been imposed; and 
Enguerand de Marigny was lianged in the sue* 
ctjcding reigii for this aiuoiiG^ other crimes 
though not by an assembly of the estates ; for the 
' estates had neither the opportunity nor the power 
of resentins^ the greatest insult thaL could be of- 
fered tiiem, and the greatest injury that could bei 
done to the nation. 

The next observation I have to make is very 
short, but I think very pertinent, and very important. 

T his example shows us clearly how true it U, 
that no instruments of tyranny can be found so 
sure and effect ual as the assembly of the estates 
of a realm» when such an assembly is so consti* 
tuted as to want the power, which was from tliQ 
first tlie case of the thrt e estates in France, and 
the same must happen when they are so managed 
as to want the will, which became at last the case 
of the cortcs in Spain, to secure the hherty and 
defend the property of the people, agamst snch 
kings as Philip le Bel»and such coadjutors as Ma- 
rigny. This prince and his minister harl strained 
prerogative to the utmost, and had ^ovcnied by 
it very tyrannically. While this expedient would 
do, they tried no other ; but when they apprehend- 
ed it might fail them, they added a deputation of 
the commons to the ^tssembly of the estates s that» 
^eming to create a n«w control on the crown* 
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they nii^lit in reality give greater sco]>e and freer 
exercb>e to arbitrary will. The friends of liberty 
therefore, who live under limited monarchies, 
(;annot be too careful to preserve then constitu- 
tion in vigour, nor too fearful lest their represen- 
tatives should be so influenced, as to neglect their 
. privileges, misapply their powers, and depart from 
tlieir integrity; since these iiiends of liberty see 
that the greatest masters of tyranny have judged 
the form, without the spirit, of a free government, 
more fhvourable to their schemes of oppression, 
than all the authority tiiat absolute monarchy can 
give; and that they made an innovation in the 
jurm of their government on this very motive^ 
and for this very purpose* 

I am, SIR, 
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LETTER XVI.' 

SIR, 

I HAVB dwelt long» perhaps too long, on the 

last lioad. 1 was induced to it, not only because 
the account 1 have given, according to tlic truth 
of history, is contrary to the national prejudices 
of many people on this subject, as I hinted before ; 
but principally because the great point of strength * 
and seeurity^ on which the freedom of our con- 
stitution rests, will appear in a fuller light, by 
being thus contrasted with the constitution of the 
French . government. Both their ancestors and 
ours came out of Germany, and had probably 
nnichtlie same manners, the same customs, and 
the same forms of government. But as they pro- 
ceeded differently in the conquests they made, so 
did they in tlie estabhshments that Ibllowed. 1 he 
conquest of Britain was a work of time, and 
the Saxon monarchy was long in forming. The 
ponquest of Gaul was carried on with greater ra- 
pidity, and the French monarchy was sooner form- 
ed. From hence some reasons might be drawa 
to accoont, among others, for that great differ- 
ence between the constitutions of the two monar- 
chies, which these two German nations founded 
at no great distance of time, in Britain and in 
Gaul. But I shall not indulge myself in guessing 
lit the reasons, or accidents, that determined the 
Franks to the division they made of their people, 
and t<i> \he form of goverumeut they established. 

Whatever 
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"\Vii itever reasons or isccidcnts determined tliem, 
this IS certain, that the rl-sti action ol lord and vas- 
sal became the general distinction of the whole 
nation : that the commons among tiicm ueie 
little better than fldves, whatever tbey had beea 
in German jr; and that they were so inured to 
nenituiie under their kings, prelates, and lords, 
that they looked on thcnaselves at last, not justly 
but unjustly, as men who had no right, no, not 
even a right by nature, to any share m the go- 
vernment of that comiiuiiiity whereof they made 
$o vastly the principal part^. 

In Britain another constitution wasfornied, 
and another spirit prevailed. The Saxons had 
a nobility too|, arising from personal valour, 
or wisdom, continued by blood, and sometimes 
ronfcrrcd by the prince, howe\ er legally at first 
it matters not to inquire, on such as hold great 
offices about his person. All these were the ade- 
lings, or nobles, a handful in comparison of the 
-Irilingi, or Iree-born, who made the body of the 
Saxon people. l*he freedom of this people war 
erected on two columns, that have proved more ' 
durable than brass. Tiicy were parties to the 
making, and to the executing all the general laws 
of the kingdom. They sliared tlie legislative 
power i were joined to the lords iu the admiai- 

* Le peuple, d'uDdutre'c^t^, se §ut justtc«, recoDnetnant 

combienla condition naturclic Ic doit eloigner dn concoors 

flu pouverutiueiu, ^ daii^ ce seiitiment ne se fait entendre 
^uv, par rctjutitc. BoulaiuT. Let sMf les mi. Pail. 
IsslL Bacon, liist. A. i»ol. Dim. 

stration 
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sitration of justice ; and no magistrate, or oflicer, 
could exercise jurisdiction, nor authority over 
them, no not ecclesiastical, without tli^ir consent 
and election. The coniites ex plebe, who were 
chosen for this last fuactioq, the administratioa 
of justice, made one rank among the Saxon 
comiTionalty. The custodes pagani, such as had 
a helmet, a coat of mail, and a gilt sword, for 
their ordinary arms, whether they fought on foot, 
or on horseback, m^de uiioiIkt rank; and tlu^ 
plain pagani, or ceories, made the lowest. But 
even these were totally distinct from, and far su« 
periour to the lazzi, or slaves^ nay to the free 
lazzi, such as had been slaves, and were become 
free. The ceorles were freemen to all intents and 
purposes, and in all the essentials of liberty, as 
much as the Saxons of any superiour rank, and 
were capable of rising to any superiour rank by 
merit, or by favour. 

These are the sources, from which all the dis- 
tinction of rank and degree, that exist at this day 
among us, have flowed. Tliese are the general 
principles of all our liberties. That this Saxon 
constitution hath varied in many particulars, and 
at several periods of time, I am fiir from dem ing. 
That it did so, for inslance, on the entry of the 
Normans, though cc i tainly not near so much as 
many have been willing to believe, and to make 
others believe, is allowed. Nay, let it be allowed 
for argument's sake, and not otherwise, that 
during the first confusion, and the subseqdent 
disorders which necessarily accompany and follow 
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so great and so violent a revoltitioo, the ^elieme 
of the Saxon constitution tvas broken, and the 1i« 

1>ertiesof the people invaded, as well as the cruwii 
usurped. Let us even agree, that laws were made 
without the consent of the people; that officers 
and mai^istrates, civil, military , and ecclesiastical, 
were imposed without their election : in one word, 
that these Norman kings, and the lords, had 
mounted each other too high to be lords over 
freemen, and that the gover^^iiieut was entirely^ 
monarchical and aristocratical, without any exer- 
cise of democratical power. Let all this be grant- 
ed, and tlie utmost that can be made of it will 
amount to this, that confusion and violence at th& 
, entry, and for some time after, under the govern- 
ment of a foreign race, introduced many illegal 
practices, and some foreign principles of policy, 
contrary to the spirit, and letter too, of the an- 
cient constitution; and tliat these kings and the 
lords " abused their power over tiie freemen, by 

extortion and oppression, as lords over tenants.*' 
But it will remain true, that neither kings nor 
lords, nor both together, '* could prevail over 
*^ them, or gain their consent to give tiheir right, 

or the law, up to the king's beck. But still the 
** law remained arbiter both of king and people, 
^* and the parliament supreme expounder and 
" judge both of it and them*.*' Though the bran- 
ches were lopped, and the tree lost it*s beauty for 
a time, yet the root remained untouched, was set 

* Nat. Bacon* Summary Conclvs. of the first.part o^Hist. 

and PW. Disc. ^ 

« 
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in a good soil, aadhad taken stroug hold in it: 
sio that care, and culture, and time were indeed re- 
quired, and our ancestors were forced to water 
it, if I ma^use such au expression, with their ^ 
blood; bat with this care,, and culture, and time, 
and blood, it shot up as^aia with greater strength 
than ever, tiiat we miglit sit quiet and happy 
under the shade of it ; for if the same form was 
not exactly restored in every part, a tree of the 
same kind, and as beauthul, and a^ luxuriant as 
the former, grew up from the same root. 

To bring our discourse to that point which is 
here immediately concerned, parliaments were 
never interrupted, nor the right of any estate 
taken away, however the exercise of it might 
be disturbed. Nay, they soon took the forms tiiey 
still preserve,, were constituted almost as they 
now are, and were entirely built on the same ge> 
nei al principles, as well as directed to the same 
. purposes. 

When I say that tiiey were constituted almost 

as they now are, I do not mean to enter into any 
. of those minute questions, about which a man may 
employ much time and study, and have as little 
true and useful knowledge of our constitution as 
the most ignorant man alive. But I propose to 
. make a short rejection or two on tli^ property and 
power of the three estates that compose our par* 
Jiament, as they stood formerly, and as they now 
standi because although our parliaments /were 
composed of king> lords, and commons in those 
days, as well as tlie^jc, yet the difF^rence of the 

weight • 
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weight which each of these estates hath cast into 

the scale of government, at different periods, does 
in effect make some diiierence in the constitution 
of parliaments : and by considering this difiference, 

' our thoughts wi!l be led the better to judge of 
the true poise of om* constitution, on maintaining 
which our aU depends ; since the nearer we keep 
to it) the safer our liberty is, and since every 
variation from it is danc^erous to our liberty, in a 
degree proportionable to such variation. Prd* 
perty then, and power by consequence, have 
changed hands, or ratlicr have sliifted much in the 
same iiands since ike Norman a&ra. Kings, lords^ 
and the church were in those days, and Jong after- 
ward, th^ great proprietors; and by the nature 
of tenures, a.^ well as by the bulk of their estates^' 
they held the commons in no small subjection, and 
seem to have governed withotit much regard to 
them, or to tlieir concurrence, in many caseti. But 
the regard that was not paid them at firsts the 
kinrrs, the lords, and the church found it necessary 
I0]>ay them in a short time; and that authority, 
that weight in the balance of power, which pio« 
perty did not give tiiem, they soon acquired, or 

• rather resumed by ilu ir numbers and by tlic cir- 
cuRi tar.ces lhat foliowed. I y tiie cuxrum^unces 
that followed, 1 tneftu the great disorders ii> the 
state, atfd the civil wars, whiciitlieai.:: iiion of prin- 
ces, of riie nobility, anu of the church too, erciled, 
In ail these* conflicts, some of thvi con^moiis 
holding for the king, who pron^sed iiber:y from 
** the loiclti, and othc':i-:>iciiu*^ wiiii lii.-]o,' v:Un 

promised 

ft 

t 

I 
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^ promised them liberty from the king they 
came off better in the end than their principals, 
and an example rai e ly to be parallelled was set; for 
general liberty was nursed by these means under 
the wings of particular ambition. In latter days^ 
when the nation, harrassed and spent by the long . 
wars of York and Lancaster, seemed glad to settle 
under any stable government ; and in this temper 
gave many advantages to the cunning of Henry 
tiie sev enth, whicii the violence of his son improv- 
ed ; it is certain that the commons suffered ex- 
tremely from the avarice of one, the profusion 
of the other, and the high-strained prerogative of 
both. But then their suil'erings were temporary, 
and may be said to have ended with these reigns : 
whereas the sufferings of the nobility and the 
churph were permanent and irretrievable. " The 
king and his council," su ys the author I quoted 
last, " under eolour of liveries and retainders, 
** brought the whole kingdom to be of their li- 
** very." It was so. But still the commons lost 
nothing, and gained much. They were more 
under subjection to the crown j but they were 
less under subjection to the lords and the church. 
Not only the dependencies on these were broken, 
butthe lords and the chnrch, were made more depen- 
dent on the crown than the commons had been on 
them . The lords were obliged to attend the court, at 
their own expense, andmight alienate their estate^ 
to defray this expense. A great part of the land^ 
of the church were confiscated and parcelled out 

* Kat.. Sacos HiiU awl Pol. Disc. concluM ad paflu 

Vot. IIL S te 
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to those who could bin , at very cheap rates ; and 
the increase of trade, which begun about this 
time to be very considerable, put the commons 
into a condition of being the buyers. Thus were 
the old foundations of property and power sap- 
I>ed on one side> and new foundations laid on 
the other. Some of the weiglit of the church 
continued in the scale of the lords, and some of 
it hath gone since into that of the commons. 
The parliamentary control of the crown did not 
become less, but it became murecqual!}^ and more 
usefully placed. Democracy was so well poised 
with aristocrac3% after this great change> that if 
they divided, they could not invade one another 5 
and U they united, thoy could not be invaded by 
the monarchy. Far different was the case in other 
countries, where the crown got the better of the 
lords, ami baffled, at least in some degree, the 
monstrous attempts of ecclesiastical usurpation. 
In France, for instance, when the incroacbments 
of the papal po\\ er where checked, the church 
compounded with the crown, and an alliance suc- 
ceeded, of the monarchy with the hierarchy. But 
if the church was able to compound, the nobility 
was forced to submit in that kin<:^dom : so that the 
authoiity and wealth of the church being fixed 
on the side of the crown, the whole strength 
and iuflucncc of the uobility being taken from 
them, und incorporated with the power of the 
crown, and the commons having nothing to do 
in that government bat to pay taxes, and carry 
armS| the kings of France are. become absolute 
^ ttonarcto; and whatever liberty^or appearance of 

liberty 
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liberty, there was in that coastitution^ it is to* 

t'dily destroyed. 

When I say that pajrliaments were entirely 
built on the same general priociples, as well as 
directed to the same purposes, as they s[ill are, 
I sliall be justified by the whole tenour of our his-* 
tory, and our law. Let as consider this in a 
case the plainest imaginable, though it sufTei-s 
. so much debate througli the efiroiietry of some 
men. Let us consider it relatively to that great 
principle, that parliaments ought to be inde- 
pendent of the crown, in all respects, except such 
as are settled by the law and custom of parlia«» 
nient, and concerning which there is no dispute. 
HoWy this general principle luith not only been 
always the same, but it hath been always so de* 
dared, in the most authentick and solemn manner ; 
and parliaments have not been more intent on 
any national concern whatever, than on main- 
taining this principle, and securing the effects of 
it. I say, parliaments hue been constantly 
thus intent, and especially in the best tioKs, 
during more than three centuries at least ; for 
I would not ^o back too far, nor grope unneces- 
sarily in the dark. What else did those laws 
mean, that were made in the time of the Lan- 
caster kings, to regulate the elections, and to 
prevent the uiliueuce, which Riolmrd the second 
bad illegally and arbitrarily employed, and \?hich ^ 
there was room to fear that other princes might 
employ ? What else do all those resoJution^, all, 
those declarations, those remonstrances, all those 
^ts of parliament mean that have been m^de 

s 2 so 
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SO often, and enforced so strongly, from time 
to time, and from those days to these, against 
the influence of the crown, either on the elec- 
tions, or on the members of parliament ? I should 
be ashamed to ask many questions of this kindt 
or to descend into any detail, in order to 
prove what every clerk of a jubtice of peace, nay, 
almost every day-labourer, knows. But there is 
another question, which I must ask. If this 
be so, wliat do these men mean who are em- 
ployed, or r«ather, what does he mean who em- 
ploys them, to plead in all places, and on al] oc- 
casions, even the most solemn, in flivour of this 
very influence, nay, of the very worst sort of it, 
of thai influence which is created immediately 
by cori*u[jtion; for to that their arguments rciich 
by und niable consequences? Reason is against 
him and them ; since it is a plain absurdity to 
suppose a control on the crown, (and they have 
not yet ventured to snppuse the contrary, that 
I know of) and to establish, at the same time 
a power, and even a right, in the crown, to 
render this control useless. Experience is 
against them ; since tlie examples of other coun- 
tries, and at some times (former times I mean) 
of our own, have piu\ ed, that a i ) iiice may 
govern according to his arbitrary will, or that 
of his more arbitrary minister, as absolute and - 
iiiiK !i more ^ecu^e]y with, than without the 
concurrence of a parliament. Authority, even the 
uniform authority of our whole legislature, is 
asainst them. The voice uf our law i^ives them the 
He. How then shall we account for this proceed- 
ings 
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mg; this open and despeiate attack upon our con- 
stttution^ and therefore upon our liberty ? Have 
these great men made any n5ce discovery, that 
escaped the blunt sagacity of our ancestors for^ 
merly» and is above the narrow conceptions of al' 
other men, except themselves, at this time i Is it 
less fit than the wisdom oniii.s nation hath judged 
it to be, for so many ages, that kings should gor 
vern under the constitutional control of two other 
estates ? Or is it less fit that they should govern 
so, for the time to come, than it was for the time 
past i We shall hear, for aught I know, eren in 
this age, that kings are God's vicegerents ; that 
they are, next to hun and his son Christ Jesus, 
supreme moderators and governors* , We f>hsi 
hear again, perhaps, of their hereditary, their 
divine, their uidefeisible right, and the rest of 
that silly cant, which was invented to make the, 
usurpations of prerogative go down the better. 
But will even this alter the case ? WiiJ this make 
it unworthy of them to submit to the full control 
of such a constitution as God himself approved, in 
the instituLion of the Jewish senate? Moses was 
undoubtedly God's vicegerent. He was, if ever 
man was so, next and immediately under God, a 
supreme moderator and governor. He was in- 
spired, and assisted in a supernatural manner; and 
yet he took the advice of his father-in-law Jethro, 
the priest of Midian*. He associated to Ijiniself in 
the govenmient of the commonwealth, or he bad 
the people take as he says in another place f, or 
choose, wise men and understanding, andknown 

^Exod. xviii* fDeot. i. 

s 3 "among 
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among the tribes/' that they might be associ- 
ated to him. He found himself unequal to the task 
of governing alone, and he expostulated with God 
upon it. *M am not able to bear all this people 
•* alone. Have I conceived all this people ? Have 
I begotten them ? If thou deal thus with me, 
kill me, Ipraythee, out of hand"^." Whether 
they whodeduce from hence the institution of sanhe- 
drins, are in the right, or tliey who assign them a 
more modern date, against the opinion of the Jew- 
ish doctors themselves, whose authority our doc* 
tors receive implicitly enough in some cases, and 
reject as arbitrarily in others, it matters not to in- 
quire. Let us leave the dispute to the partisans 
of Joseph Scaliger and Petavius, of i tt her Simon 
and le Clerc. Thus much is certain. A great 
sanhedrin subsisted at Jerusalem, even at the 
coming of the Messiah, as well as inferiour sanhe- 
drins in several parts of Palestine; which form of 
government bore some resemblance to our old 
Saxon constitution; and he who takes the trou- 
ble of looking into Mr. Seldenf, will find that 
the great sanhedrin had as much authority and 
exercised as much power, as ever parliaments- did, 
or wittenagenioLs could claim. That God ap- 
proved a kind of parliamentary establishment 
and a division of the supreme power between his 
vicegerent Moses and the seventy elders, to 
whom he gave some of the spirit that was on 
Moses, the quotations I refer to from holy writ 
do sufficiently prove. After this^ it cannot 

^ Numb. XI. 
f Seldi de $jr9e4.€t Fref. Ji^rtd, vet* £bi«eori9m« 
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^aicl» I think, to derogate from tlie majesty of 

any prince, let us entertain as high notions of this 
majesty as we please, that he is relieved irom the 
burden of governing alone; that be is obliged to 
share the supreme power with the nobility and 
commonalty of the realm i au(i that he is hindered 
from destroying, either directly or indirectly, that 
independency of those other estates, which can 
alone preserve this division of the supreme power 
really, as well as apparently. But perhaps these 
great and honest men have discovered a necessity 
of puttin<3f the members, or a majority of the mtm* 
bers of parliament, under the influence of thecrown, 
in order to preserve this very constitution. Let 
us see therefore what dangers this expedient is 
fitted to prevent. — Are we afraid that a house of 
commons, unless restrained by places and pensions, 
should give up the constitution to the lords, and 
establish an aristocracy ? This fear would be ridi- 
culous surely; and he who should argue against 
such a sup[)osition, would make himself so. Are 
we afraid tliat a iiouse of cuaimons, unless re- 
sjtrained in this manner, should usurp more power 
than belongs to them> and establish a kindof demo- 
cratical t.yraiuiy ? But tiiey would have, in oppo- . 
sition to tlicm, a power sufficient to defeat their 
designs; the united powerofthe crown, and of the 
house of iurds. Formerly, indeed, they succeeded 
in an attempt of this kind; and the king and the 
lords may, at any time, throw too much power 
into their scale, and set the sense and spirit uf the 
people on their side, as was done at that time. 
3ut \}Si\% neitherhath been, nor can be done, unless 

S 4 both 
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both king and lords conduct themselves so ill, thmt 

the liiiHcliiefs to be apprehended from their preva- 
lency appear as great, or greater, than those 
which are to be apprehended from the prevalencjr 
of the^ commons. Let it be remembered too, 
that as the king and lords may give too much 
power and popularity to the commons, so the 
lords and commons may give too much power to 
the crown. The difference wilUie only here; that 
the king and lords will never do the firft design* 
ediy ; whereas there is a possibility, that the lords 
and commons may be induced, in some age less 
virtuous than the present, by places, pensions, and 
other gratifications, bestowed on a majority of 
tiiuse aijscinblies. to do the last desii»no(ij\'. AVhat 
now remains to be urged, in lavour of this expe- 
dient? From what danger are we to be proteAed 
by it? Shall we be told that ])Mrliamcnts will not 
pursue the national interest, unless their mem- 
' bers are bought into it by the crown ? Something 
- like this hath been advanced, I have heard ; and 
nothing more impudent, nor more siliy could be 
advanced. A court that is truly in the interest 
of the nation will have, nay, must have a concur- 
rence of parhament, as it wouhi be easy, if it was 
needful, to show. Time and trouble, indeedj 
may be sometimes required to lead ind pendent 
' men, who judgj for themselves, and comply be- 
cause they are convinced; whereas neither one 
nor the other are wanting, to determine such as 
Jiold to a court by a coiTupt dependency on it : for 
they are soon disciplined, and ready to perform 
the whole exercise of parliamentary mercenaries 

at 
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at the beat of a drum. Some inconTeniencies 

may likewisearisc, for that which I havejust men- 
tioned does not deserve the name, from the inde- 
pendency of parliaments. Ministers» for instance, 
may be called to account by the passion, by the 
prejudice, if you will, of such assemblies, oftner, 
perhaps, than tliey deserve to be; or their errours 
may be censured, or their faults be punished, in a 
greater degree, and with more rigour, not only 
than true political justice requires, which should 
always be tempered with mercy, but even than 
strict justice exacts. But as one of these is a fault, 
if it be a fault, on the best side, and as the other 
will certainly happen very seldom, it does not seem 
reasonable, that a door should be opened to cor- 
ruption and dependency, in order to prevent them. 
Nay, farther, this vigilance, and this severity of 
parliaments, which we here suppose, will not fail 
to have some very good eifects, that are more than 
sufficient to balance the supposed ill effects. 
Among the rest, they may render the rasli, who 
are in power, more cautious, and the bold more 
modest. They may render fools less fond of power, 
and awe even knaves into hcynestv. It were bet- 
ter, surely, that able and good men should uovr 
and then suffer, nay, tlie good man who suffered 
would be himfeif of this opinion, than that the 
adulation and servility, of parliaments, which are 
the necessary consequences of corruption and de* 
pendency, should ever contribute to make the 
court become, in any future age, a sanctuary for 
pickpockets, and an hospital for changelings* 

1 am, SIR, &c. . 
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LETTER XVII. 

SIR, 

TfiK pjreat alteration we have:sp.ikenof,in property 
and {x>wer, brought our constitution, by slowde- 
greesy and through many struggles and dangers, 
so near the most perfect idea of a free svstem of 
government, that noiiii ng vvouid be now want- 
ing to complete it, if effectual means were found 
of secnring the independency of parliament against 
corroption, as well as it is secured against prero- 
gative. Our kings have lost Utile of the gaudy 
plumage of the crown. Some of their superfluous 
power, indeed, hath been bought, and more 
Kath been wrested from them. Notwithstanding 
which, it is a very demonstrable truth, that the 
crown must sit lighter and more secure on the* 
bead of a wise prince, (and no constitution pro* 
vides for, though every constitution should pro- 
Tide an^aiiist, a weak prince) since the great change 
of property and power in favour of the commons, 
than ever it did before. Our kings are no longer 
exposed, as some of the greatest of them have 
been, to the insults of turbulent, ambitious iord% 
or haughty prelates. It is no longer in the power 
of a few factious noblemen to draw armies 
into the field, and oblige their prince to fight ior 
bis crown, to fight to gain it, and to fight to keep 
it y as Edwarf the fourth did, I think, in nine . 
pitched battles. To make the prince uneasy, or 
iosecure^ as we are now* constituted^ the whol^ 
zz body 
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body of the people must be uneasy under his go« 

yernment. A popular king of Great Britain will 
be always not only easy and secure, but in eilect 
absolute. He will be, what the British coostitii- 
tion alone can make any prince, the absolute 
monarch of a free people ; and thispopularit}' isso 
easily acquired, aking gains the publick confidence 
and affection at so cheap a rate, that he must be 
poor indeed in all the kingly virtues, who does 
not purchase them, and establish true popularity 
tipon them. 

If the condition of our kings is mended in many 
respects, and made worse in none, that of the na- 
tion is mended in every respect, by the gfeat im- 
provements of our constitution ; which are due 
principally to the change I liave mentioned, as 
the advances we have made in trade, and in na- 
tional wealth and power, are due principally to 
these improvements. It is by these, that the sub- 
jects of Great Britain enjoy hitherto such a free- 
dom of their persons, and such a security of their 
property, as no other people can boast. Hence 
that great encouragement of industry ; hence that 
broad and solid foundation of credit, which mast 
always continue, unless thq weight of taxes, and 
^ the oppression of tax-gatherers make it worth 
no man*8 while to foe industrious any longer ; 
and unless national credit be reduced, by length of 
time, and private management, to rest no lon^r 
on it^s natural and original foundation, but on tlie 
feeble props of yearly expedients, and daily tricks ; 
by which ^ system, that ought to he t(ie pliiiaest 

mi 

• - 
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and fairest imaginiibk, will become of course acbrk 
intricate, and wicked mystery of stockjobbing, 

irdt tlie 2^ reat advantage we are to insist npon 
Itere^ wiiich hath arisen to the wiioie nation iroat 
the alteration in the state of property and power, 
is this: that we have been brought by it to liie 
true poise of a mixed government, constituted 
like ours on the three simple forms. The democr»- 
^ical power is no longer kept under the same de- 
peiKlencies; and if a house of commons should 
now fail to assert that independent share in 
supreme legislative power, which the constitution 
assigns to thisasscmbJy, it could not proceed, as it 
mightand sometimes didformerly,from the nature 
of tenures, and many other unavoidable restraints ; 
it coukl proceed alone from ihe corruption of par- 
ticular men, who threw thencselves into a volun* 
tary dependency. The democratical power of our 
constitution is notsufFK ientj to ovei top the mo- 
narchical and aristocrat ical but it is sufficient, 
to counterwork and balance any other power by 
it*s own strength, and without the lata! necessity 
of favouring the ambition of tiie crown agaiosi 
the lords, or that of the lords against the crown. 
Tsay move, as our govciument is now constituted, 
the three estates have not only one comuion in- 
terest, which they always had ; but they have, 
considered as estates, no separate, contradictory 
interest. Our constitution gives so mucli graii- 
Jelir, so much authority and powt^r to the crown, 
and our parliaments give so immense a revenue, 
that no prince liath any real interest to desire 

more. 
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more, who looks on himself as the supreme mar 

gistrate uf a free people ; for if we suppose in* 
orduuite ambition, or avarice, to make part of liis 
character, these passions are insatiable : but tlien 
for this very reason, because they are so, then© 
ouglit to be no account held of them ^ and though 
a prince may measure his demands, a people, wlio 
are in their senses, will nerer measure their con« 
cessions by them. 1 
The property of the commons is not only be- 
come fersuperiour to that of the lords upon the 
whole, but in the detail there are few, very lew, in- 
stances to be produced of greater shares of privaite 
property among the latter, than . among the 
Ibi luer ; and as the property of tlie commons is 
greater, so it is equally free. There are no badges 
of servitude on one side; no pretence of any 
superiority, except those of title and niwk, cn Uk» 
other. The peers are, in some ponits, 1 speak it 
with all the respect due to them, commoners witli 
coronets on their coats of arms : and affecting to 
act as such, it is plain they desire very wisely to be 
taken for such, on many occasions. The interests 
of these two estates then, with regard to pro- 
perty, are the same; and their particulnr rights and 
privileges are now so well ascertained, and so dis- 
tinguished, that as the proxiniity of their interests 
of one sort should alvvays unite them, so the d!'- 
tance of those of another sort cannot easily make 
, them clash. In short, these two orders, according 
to the present constitution, (and how diOerent it is 
from that of Rome, or, in the last respect, even 

from 
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from that of Spain, not to mention that of France i) 
hare no temptation, and scarce the means, of in- 
Tading each other : so that they may the better, and 
the . more effectually, employ their vigilance, 
and nnite their efforts, whenever it shall be neces- 
sary, against theencroachments of the crown, from 
whose shackles they have both emancipated them- 
selves, whether the attempts to impose these 
diackles again are carried on by prerogative, or by 
the more formidable enemy oi liberty, corruption^ 
It hath been observed already, that although 
the crown hath the sole power of creating peers, 
yet the independency ol' the peerage on the crown 
is secured by this ; that their rights and privileges 
cannot be taken from them, at the will of the 
crown. Could the crown u nu)ake, as well as make, 
peers, it would be a jest to talk of three estates, 
since there would be virtually, and in effect, but 

. t^o ; anfl therefore our constitution hath ])rovided 
agauist it. But the commons of Great Britain 
can make, and at proper seasons, and in a proper 
manner, unmake their representatives; by which 

. means, many incouveniencies and mischiefii are 
avoided, and many wise and just ends obtained. 
The peers of the realm can , the commons cannot, 
assemble in their collective body, without exceed- 
ing those numbers, among whom the, quiet, 
order, decency, and solemnity of a senate may 
be preserved. The peers therefore sit in parlia- 
ment in their collective, the commons in their 
representative body. The peers have an inherent, 
the coniiauus a deki^altd rii^ht. The peers are 

therefore 
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therdbre accountable for their conduct, as all other 
men are, to God, to their own conscieuces, 
to the tribunal of publick fame, and to no other. 
But the comihons are accountable to another tri* 
bunal, as well as to these, to that of their consti- 
tuents i before which they must frequent jy appear, 
according totheirue intent of our constitution* 
to have a censure, or approbation, passed on their 
conduct, by f ho refusal, or grant of new powers to 
the particular members. Thus the collective 
body of the people of Great Britain delegate, but 
do noL give up, trust, but do not alienate their 
right and their power, and cannot be undone 
by having beggary or slavery brought upon them, 
unless they cooperate lo their own undoing, and 
in one word betray themfeJves. 

We cannot therefore subscribe to those two 
sayings of my lord Bacon, which are quoted to 
this effect ; That England can never be 
" undone, unless by parliaments; and that there 
«* is nothing, which a parliament cannot do.' — 
■ Great Britftin, according to our present constitu- 
tion, cannot be undone by parliaments ; for there 
is something, which a parliament cannot do. A 
parliament cannot annul the constitution ; and 
while that is preserved, though our condition 
tnay be bad, it cannot be irretrievably so. The 
legislative is a supreme, and may be called, in 
one sense, an absolute, but in none an arbitrary 
power. ** It is limited to the publick good of 

the society. It is a power, that hath no other 
* end but preservation, and therelbre can never 

** havei 
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" have a right to defii oy, enslave, or designedly to 
" impoverisbthesubjects ; for die obligations of the 
** Jaw of nature cease not in society, &;c,* — If you 
. therefore put so extravagant a case, as to suppose 
the two houses of parliament concurring to make at 
once a formal cession of their own rights and pri- 
yileges, and of thbfe of the whole nation to the 
crown, and ask who hath the right, and the means, 
to resist the supreme legislative power ? I answer, 
the whole nation bath the right ; and a people 
who deserve to enjoy liberty, will find the means. 
An attempt of this kind would break the bargain 
between the king and the nation, between the 
re[)resentative and collective body of the people, 
and would dissolve the constitution. From hence 
it follows, that the nation which hath a right to 
preserve this constitution, liatb a right to resist 
an attempt, that leaves no other means of pre* 
serving it but those of resi.stance. From hence 
it follows, that if the constitution was actually 
dissolved, as it would be by such an attempt of 
the three estates, - the people would return to 
their original, their natural right, the right of re*^ 
storing the same coustitution, or of making a new 
one. No power on earth could claim any right of 
imposing a constitution upon them j and less than 
any that king, those lords, and those commons, 
Avho, having been entrusted to preserve, had de- 
stroyed tlie former. — But to suppose a case more 

* Locke's Essay on civi! GoTernment, c. it^ of the extent 
the legfrialive power. 

witbia 
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be tempted to think it as httle witliin those of 
probability^ let us suppose our parltamentSy in 
some foture generation^ to grow so cormpti an^ 
the crown so rich, that, a pecuujary influence con- 
stantly prevailing over tiie majority, they should 
asBemble for little else than to establish griei^nces^ 
instead of redressing them ; to approve the 
measures of the court, without inlbnnation j to 
engage their country in alliances^ in treaties, in 
wars, without examination 5 and to give money 
without account, and alniost without ftint. The 
case would be deplorable. Our constitution itself 
would become our grievance, while this cormption 
prevailed ; and if it prevailed Ions:, our con- 
stitution could not last long; because this slow 
progress would lead to the destruction of it ag 
surely as the more concise method of giving it up 
at once. But, in this case, the constitution would 
help itself, and effectually too, unless the whole 
mass of the })eople was tainted, and the electors 
were become no honester than the elected. Much 
time would be required to beggar and enslare the 
jiation, in this manner. It could scarce be the 
work of one parliament, though parliaments should 
continue to be septennial. It could not be tbt 
w6rk of a triennial parKament most certainly : 
and the people of Great Britain would have none 
to blame but themselves; because, as the constitU" 
tioD is a sure rale of action to those, whom tKejr 
choose to act for them> so it is Kfcewise a snrenda! 
of judgment to them> in tlie choice of their trustees, 
•Vol. III. T ^ 
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and parlicufarly of auch as have represented f Iieur 
already. In short, nothing can destroy the con- 
stitution of Britain, b\it the people of Britain : and 
whenever tlie people of Britain become so degene-. 
rate and base» as to be induced by corniption, for 
they are no longer in danger of l)eing awed by 
prerogative^ to choose per^ions to represent them 
in parliament, whom they have found by expern 
ence to be under an influence, arising from private 
interest, dependents on a court, and the creatures 
of a minister ; pr others, vi^ho are unknown to the 
people that elect them, and bring no recommen-*- 
dation but that which they carry iu their purses; 
then may the enemies of our constitution boast, 
that they have got the better of it, and that it is- 
no longer able to preserve itself, nor to defend, 
liberty. Then will that trite, proverbial speech 
be verified in our case, that the corruptions of 
*' the best things are the worst for then will that 
very change in the state of property and power, 
which iipproved our constitution so much, con- 
tribute to the destruction of it; and we may even 
wish for those little tyrants, the great lords 
and tfa^ great prelates again, to oppose the 
encroachments of the crown* How preler<* 
able will subjection to those powerful Jand- 
lords (whom the commonalty were accustomed to 
tfervc) and by whom, if they suffered on one band, 
they had considerable advantages on the other) 
how preferable, indeed, will this subjection ap- 
pear to them, when they shall see the whole na- 
tion oppressed by a few upstarts in power y o&ett 
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by the meanest, always by the worst or their fel- 
row-subject^; by men, who owe their elevatiost 
And riches neither to merit nor birth, bat to 
the favour of weak princes, and to the spoils of 
their country, beggared by their rapine! Thea 
will the fete of Rome be renewed, in some' sort, 
in Britain. The grandeur of iiUiUC was the u oi k 
of niany centuries, the ellect of much wisdom, 
and the price of much blood. She maintained her 
grandeur, while she preserved her virtue; but 
when luxury grew up to favour corruption, and 
corraption to nourish luxury, then Rome grew 
venal ; the election of her magistrates, the seu'^ 
tcnces of her judges^ the decrees of her senate, all 
was sold ; for her liberty was sold when these 
were sold ; and her riches, her power, her glory 
could not long survive her liberty. She, who 
had been the envy, as well as the mistress of na- 
tions, fell to be an object of their scorn, or their 
pity. They hoA seen and felt that she governed 
other people by will, and her own by hiw. They 
beheld her governed herself by will; by thearbi-* 
trary will of the worst of her own citizens, of tho 
wor.'^L of both st^xes, of the worst ol hinnan kind ; by 
Caligula, by Claudius, by Nero, by Messahna, by 
Agrippina, by Poppaea, by Narcissus, by Calistus^ 
by Pallas; by princes that were stupid or mad; by 
women that we re abandoned to ambition and to lust; 
by ministers that were emancipated slaves, parasites 
and panders, insolent and rapacious, l*^, this mi- 
serable state, tlje few that retained some sparks of 
the old RooQfaa spirit had double causs to moura 

r z IE 
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m private i for it wa3 not safe eveti to mourn in 

publick. They mourned the loss of the liberty- 
and grandeurof Home; and they mourned tlia( 
botli should be sacrificed to wretches^ whose crimes 
would have been ptmished, and ivhose talents 
'Vould scarce have recommended them to thc^ 
naeaaest ofiiees, in the virtuous and pro8i>erou»' 
ages of the commoowea]tb« Into such a state, the 
difference of times ami oi other circwmstanccs con- 
i$idered, at least, into a state as miserable as thisi 
will the people of Britain both fall, and deserve to 
fall, if tlicy suHtT, under any pretence, or by any 
hands, that constitution to be destroyed, wUicU 
cannot be destroyed, unless they sufier it ; uoless* 
they cooperate with the enemies of it, by renew* 
ing an exploded distinction of parties ; by electiqg 
those to represent them, who are hired to betray 
them; or by submitting tamely, when the ma^ 
is taken oil, or falls offhand the attempt to bring 
beggary and slavery is avowed, or can be no 
longer concealed. If ever this happens, the friends 
of liberty, should any sucli remain, will have one 
option 5ti4i left ; and tiiey will rather choose, no 
doubt, to die the last of Brit ish freemen, than bear 
te live the first of Britifth slaves. 



I am, SIl^, .SvC. 
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LETTER XViil. 

SIR, 

1 F we had proposed nothing more to oiirselvost, 
ia writing this Uissertatiou on Parties, than the - 
entertatninent) such as it is, of your readers, and 
our own amusement, we should not have dwelt, 
perhaps, so much on the nature of the Britis>h 
constitution, nor have recurred so often to assert 
the necessary independency of parliaments on the 
crown. But we iiad another motive, which we 
are neither afraid nor ashamed to avow. 1 his 
necessary independency parliaments, in nvfaich 
the essence of our constitution, and by conse- 
quence of our liberty consists, seems to be in 
great, not to say, in imminent danger of being 
lost. They who are alarmed at every thing tha* 
is said in favour of our coustitution, and of Bri- 
tish liberty, and who are psgudiced against every 
roan who writes or speaks in defence of them, may 
take, or affect to lake, and try to give offence at 
this expression. But we desire to be understood, 
•US wd liave explained our meaning upon some for- 
janer occasion. We understand our constitution 
.to he in danger, not only when it is attacked, but 
^ soon as a breach is made, by which it may be 
attadked $ and we understand this danger te be 
greater, or less, ia proport ion to the breach that is 
.made, and withaut any regard to the probability 
6r improbability of an attadc. ThiseKplanatiotf 
p( our meaning is tlie better luuudedj because th® 

T 3 ^ nation 
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nation hath an undoubted right to preserve the 

constitution not only inviolate, bur secure from 
violations. Should corruption prevail among the 
members, which we trust will never happen as 
notoriously as it does in the elections of parlia- 
ment, we ail know how much the maguanimity 
of our present king would scorn to take so mean 
an advantage over the nation; how much, on 
the contrary, his heroical spirit would prompt 
him to maintain the liberty even of a degenerate 
|ieople, whomightdeserve no longer the enjoyment 
of so invaluable a blessins:, bnt who could never 
deserve to have it taken Irom them by a prince of 
. that family, which was raised by them to the 
throne, for no other reason but to preserve it. All 
this we know ; and the nation may have, no 
4oui>t, the same confidence in every future king 
of the same illustrious and roval house. But this 
will not alter the case ; nor make that, which I 
call danger, cease to be such. Should angels 
and aroliangels come down from Heaven to govern 
us, the same danger would exist, uiit il the springs, 
from wiience it arises, were cut off; not because 
some angels and archangels have fallen, and from 
being the guardians, have become the tempters and 
tormentors of mankind, and others therefore may 
fall I but because, as private liberty cannot be 
deemed seciA'e under a government, wherein law, 
the proper and sole security of it, is dependent 
on willj so pubiick liberty must be in danger, 
whenever a free constitution, the proper and sole 
security of it, is dependent on will j and a fi'ee 
' ' ^ constitution. 
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'^constitution, like ours, is dependent on will 
whenever the will ot one estate can direct tlieco]>> 
duct of ali three. > 
Having thus exfdamed what I mean.by danger, 
and taken away all colour for cavil, it remains 

. that 1 prove this danger to be real, and not the 
phantom of a erazy imagination, or a prejudiced 
mind. This shall bedone thert toreas shortly as 

. I am able, and by an undeniable deduction of 
facts. ) 

Tie who undertakes to govern a free people by 
corruption, and to lead them by a false interest, 

.against their true interest, cannot boast the honour 

' of the invention. ' The expedient is as old as the 
world, and he can pretend to no other honour 
than that of being an humble imitator of the devil. 

.To corrupt our parliaments hath been often attenip«- 
ed as well as to divide our ])copIe, in favour of pre- 
rogative, and in order to let the arbitrary will of 
our princes loose from the restraints of law. We 

-observed this in speaking of the reign of Charles 
the second; but the efforts then made were inef- 
fectual. The frugal habits of the former age were 
not entirely lost in that; which, I presume, m«y 
be reckoned as one cause of the noble stands, that 
were tUenmade by our parliaments m opposition 
to the^court. But not to ascril;i»p more honour 
than is due, perhaps, to our fathei's, the revenue 
of the crown was, at that time, so small, (I spealc 
comparatively, for, in every other respect it was 
very ample) and the profusion of that prince on 
his pleasures was so great, that no uiiui^aU i ol k ing 

T4 ' Chaiieii 
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Charki llie wcond could find sums sufficient to 
huy a parliament. He stood therefore on his pre- 
rogative^ strained itas far as he durst, and made alt 
the ufleofit ha could. The revemie of the crown 

was srreatly increased in the reign of king James 
the aecoody and was given most unwisely for life. 
1, $ay» IMSI unwisely ; for as a prince, who hath 
a heart and liead to govern well, cannot stand in 
needpfsuchagraotjsoaprince who hath neither, 
does not deserve it ; and therefore, whatever the 
generosity of our conntrymen to their princes may 
carry them to do at any time, they might leave 
this undone at all times, without any reflection on 
their prudence, or even their generosity. The 
reign of king James was short; and during this 
short reign he. rested on that prerogative,^ which * 
ke knew was a cheaper expedient than corruption, 
an^l whicli hevainlv flattered himself was enough 
confirmed, to support the measures he took, for 
aubvertmg the religion, the laws, and- the liberty 
of Britain. Thus were men broni^ht, by tlie con- 
duct of tliese two princes, to fix their eyes on prei 
rogattve, as the sole instrument of tyranny, and to 
iferget that corruption had been employed, though 
unsuccessful ly, by king Charles, a id mi^hthave 
been employed with greater ibrce^and perhaps more 
success, by king James. The cry of the nation 
was for a free parliament, and no man seemed to 
doubt, iu that ferment, buttiK»t a parliament must 
befi'te, when the influence, which the crown had 
iii$urped in the precedent reigns over the election.^, 
was renjovcd, as it was by the revoiution. But 

thi« 
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this generi^l inadvertency, as well as the particular 
neglect of those who took the lead in uatiouai ai- 
Ikirs at thnt tioie^ is the more surprising, because 
corruption havingbeen so lately employed, among 
other means, to render parliaments depeiulent oa 
the crown, ttie danger of corruption was, by cou- 
eequence» one of those dangers against which the 
naiion bud a right to be secured, as well as a pro- 
mise of being so, according to tiietermsof the prince 
of Orange's declaration. Those persons espe- 
cially, who had exclaimed so loudly against place* 
men and peusionerjs, in the reigii of king Charles, 
and wiio complained^ at this instant^ so bitterly of 
the nndue influence that had been employed in 
siDH 1 boroughs chiefly, to promote the ele ct ions 
of the parliament which sat in tiie reign of kiug 
jJameSy ouglit to have been attentive, one would 
think, to take the glorious opportunity that wa^ 
furnished them by a new settleuient of the crown, 
and of the constitution, io secure the indepen* 
dency of parliaments effectnnlty for the future. 
Machiavel observes, au<.l njakcs it thetitleof one 
of bis discourses^ that a free goven>ment, in 01^ 
der to maintain itself free, hath need, every day, 
of some iTPw orovisions in liivom of hberty." 
The truth of this observation, and tho reasons 
that support it are obvious. But as efery day 
may not furnish opportunities of making some of 
those new and nece^^ary provisions, no day tliat 
does furnish the opportunity ought to be neglect^ 
cd. The Romans Imd been so liberal in bestow* 
ing j:he right of citizens on strangers, that tiie 

power 
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jx)wer of their elections began to fall into such 
hands as the constitution had not intended to 
trust with them. QutntDs Fabins sftw the grow** 
eril ; and being censor, he took the opportu* 
nitv; contiried all these new electors into four 
tribes; put it out of their power to turn the elec- 
tions, astliey had done, while theirnnmbers were 
divided among all thetril)r^; freedhis country from 
this danger; restored t,he constitution, according 
to thetrue intent and meaning of it; and obtained 
by universal suffrage the title of Maximus. If 
a spirit like tiiis had prevailed among us, at t^>e 
time we speak of, something like this would have 
been done : and surely something like it ought 
ta have been done; for the revolution was, in 
many instances, and it ought to liave been so in 
alt, oneof those renewals of our constitution that 
we have often mentioned. If it liad been such, 
with respect to the elections of members toserve in 
jferliameut, these elections might have been drawn 
J>ack to the ancient principle on which they had 
been established; ami the rule of property, which 
"was followed anciently, and was perverted by in- 
imro*erable changes that length of time produced, 
might have been restored ; by wliieli tiie commu- 
nities to whom the right of electing was trusted, 
as well as the qualifications of the electors and the 
elected, might have been settled \n proportion to 
the present state of tilings. Such a remedy might 
have wrought a radical cure of the evil that threat^ 
ens our constitution; whereas it is much to be ap-« 
prehend^d, even from experience, that all others 
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are merely palliative; and yet the palliative must 
be employed, no doubt, till the speciiick can lie 
procured^ 

But nothing of this kind was done at the reyolii^ 

tion. Pleased that the open attacks on our con- 
stitiition were deitated and prevented, men enter- 
tained no thought of the secret attacks that miglit 
be carried on against the independency of paHia^ 
ment^i as li our dangers could be but of one kind, 
and couid arise but from one family. Soon after 
the revolution, indeed^ men of all sides, and of all 
denominations, (for it was not a party-cause, 
though itrwas endeavoured to be made sucli) began 
.to perceive, not only that nothing eflectual had 
been done to hinder the undue influence of the 
crown in elections, and an overbalance of the 
creatures of the couit in parliament, but that tlie, 
means of exercising such an influence, at the will 
of the crown, were unawares and insensibly in- 
creased, and every day increasing. In a word, 
they began to see that the foundations were laid 
of giving as great povrcr to the crown indirectly, 
as the prerogative, wliich they luid formerly dread- 
ed so much, couid give directly, and of estabUshing 
universal corruption. The firft hath happened, 
and we pray that the last never may. 
. The net revenue of the crown, at the abdication 
of king James, amounted to somewhat more than 
two iTiiilioius, without any tax on land or malt, and 
without a multitude of grievous impositions and 
escises, that have been since heaped on the nation. 
Iliii plain, and it was so then, that this revenue 

might 
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might have beeirso increased, as to answer annu- 
ally the great annual ex|)cn.se.s, in which we enga- 
ged soon afterward. In this case^ the people ivould 
not have had 9 greater, nay nor so great a burden 
to bear, as they had in the course of the two wars 
that followed; and, at the end of these wars, they 
would have foand Ibeowel ves with httie or fid load 
upon them, instead of crouching under a debt of* 
fifty millions. That this njetiiod was not taken, 
furnishes matter of very melancholy reflection 
to the present, and will do so to future genera- 
tions. But these reflections are no part of uiy 
subject. How it came to pass tlMkt a method so 
practicable, and so eligible, was not taken, (whe* 
ther this was owing to private interest, to party- 
cunning of diilereut and opposite kinds, or to an 
t^nbappy refinement in politicks, that contract-^ 
iitg national debts, under a new establishment, 
was an eO'ectual expedient to attach men to this 
establishment) I shall not presume to say. All three 
might have tlieir share, perhaps, in determin- 
inc: for another measure. At least it is a pomt, . 
on which ttie mtn of that time have spoken with 
much prejudice, and little candour. But however 
that uii^ht be, certain it i^ithai we began to bor- 
row at high intereht, to anticipate and mortgage, 
intmediately after the revolution : and having once 
. begun, there was no remedy; we were forced to 
pi o.jccd in the same manner, through the course 
of tu o mighty wars. Formerly, the whole expense 
of t lie state was borne by the crown ; and when 
thi>: e;vpense grew, upon extraordinary. ocCi^sions, 

to# 
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too great for tb^ rpvenoe of the crown to bear, the 

people aided the crown, if they approved the oc- ' 
casinos of the ^xftense. These grants were 
properly aids^ no more : for the revenue oi' the 
crown was engaged in the first place, and therefore 
it flight seem reasonable, that the crown should 
have the levying and managemeat ot the whole ; 
of these aids, as well as of the standing revenue* 
But It happened in this case, as it does in many; 
the rea&ou of the thing ceased, and the thing con- 
tinued, A separate private revenue, or a civiUUst, 
as we commonly call it, was assigned to the crown. 
From that time, the former order hath been 
reversed. Our kings, instead of contributing 
most, have contributed nothing to thepublick 
charge j and the ptoplo of Britain, instead of 
giving occasionally aids to the crown, have taken 
upon themselves the whole load of ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses, for which they annually 
provide. Notwithstandmg this vast alteration 
in the state of the revenue, and the interest of 
the king and the people in the management of it, 
the same forms of granting aids to the crown, and 
of levying taxes, and of managing the publick 
treasure, have been continued : so that the peo* 
pic stand obllgeii ( fur the crown, that is trusted 
with the whole, is hound for nothing) to make 
good all deficiencies, though they have no shar* 
in the management of the revenue. Onr kings, 
since the establishment of the civil-list, have not 
only a private and separate estate, but receive a • 
kind, of rent-qharge out of the publick estate, to 

maiutaiu 
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jnaintaiii their honour and dignity, nothing, else t 
and whether the pubiick estate thri\c, or not, this 
rent-charge must be made good to them; at leasts 
as it hath been settled on our present most gra« 
cious monarch, if the funds appropriated produce 
the double of that immense revenue of eight huo* 
<h:ed thousand pounds a year, which hath been 
so liberally given him for life, the whole is his^ 
without account ; but if they fail in any de-* 
gree to produce it, the intire national fund is en- 
gaged to make up thedifference* But although our 
kings hare thus no longer any immediate in- 
terest in the pubiick estate, they are trusted with 
the intire management of it. They are no€ 
<m]y stewards forthe pubiick, but they condescend 
to be such for all those private persons, who are the 
creditors of the pubiick, and have the additional 
trouble of managing about three millions a year^ 
on this head. 

Now this new settlement, which appears ab- 
surd in speculation, how wise soever it may have 
been thought contrived for practice, hath had this 
evident and inevitable consequence. As we have 
annually increased our funds, and our taxes, we 
have annually increased the power of the crown; 
and these funds and taxes be hi established and laid 
for perpetuity, or for terms equivalent to perpe- 
tuity, in the sense here intended, this increase of 
power muist not only continue, but still increase, 
as long as tiie system of oeconomy subsists. How 
this increase of power arises from tlie .increase of 
funds and taxes^ and the influence of the crown 

grows. 
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grows, to proportion to the burden on the peo- 
ple, heavier, hath been explained so much in the 
debates on a late detestable occasion, that much, 
jess needs to be said on the subject here. If wa 
consider, in the increase of taxes, nothing more 
than the increase of officers first, by which a vast 
number of new dependents on the crown are cre- 
ated on every part of the kingdom ; (dependents 
as numerous, and certainly more prevalent tliaa 
ail the tenants and wards of the crown were anci* 
entljrj )and secondly, the powers given to the 
treasury, and other inferiour. officers, on account 
of these taxes, which are at least as great and as. 
grievous, in this free government of ours, as any 
that are exercised in the most arbitrary govern- • 
ment, on the same occasioiuS ; if we consider this 
alone, we sljall fmd reason sufficient to conclude, 
that although the power of prerogative was more 
open, and more noisy in it's operations, yet the 
power thus acquired is more real, and may provt 
more dangerous for this veiy reason, because it is 
more covered and more silent. That meu began 
to see, very soon after the revolution, the danger 
arising from hence to pur constitution, as I said 
above, is most certain. No less than seven act^ 
were made, in king W^illiam's reign, to prevent 
undue iniiuences on elections; and one. of the 
acts, as i remember, for I have it not before me, 
is grounded on this fact, « that the officers of tlje 
« excise had frequently, by threats and promises, 
prevailed on electors, and absolutely debarred. 
" thea;^ of the freedom of voting*." What hath 

♦ Tcftio Gul & Mac. 

been 
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* 

been done, or attempted to be done* ninoe thai' 

time, in the same view, and what hath been done, 
or attempted to be done, both in the reign of king 
Wilham and since, to prevent an undue influence 
on the elected, as well as on the electors, I need 
not recapitulate. They are matters of fresh date, 
and enough known. Upon the whole, this change- 
in the state and property of the publick revenue 
hath made a change in our constitution, not yet 
perhaps attended to sufficiently, but such a one 
however as deserves onr utmost atifention, since 
it gives a power, unknown in foriaier times, to^ 
one of the three estates ; and since publick liberty' 
is not guarded against the dangers that may arise 
from this power, as it was, and as it is now more 
than ever, against the dangers that used to arise 
fmm the powers formerly possessed or claimed by 
the crown. Formerly, prerogative was kept in 
^ight, and provisions were made against the effects 
an<l encroachments of it, as often as occasion 
. required, and opportunity offered. They who 
called themselves friends lo the govcrnaicnt, 
i« those days, opposed these provisions. They 
who were friends, to the constitution promoted 
them . Tliat the same thingshonid happen again, 
in a biniiiar case, we must expect. But as the 
friends of the constitution, in times past, were 
not deterred, tempted, nor wearied, while they 
defended it against dangers of one kind, and by 
their honest perseverance delivered it down, not 
oidy sat<;, bat more improved, to posterity ^ let 

ua 
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US flatter oiirselv<^s with this agreeable hope, that 
the friends of ti^ constitution, at this time, and 
iQ all times to come, will be neither deterred, 
tempted, norweariet] in the same generous cause, 
in vvatciiing and guarding it against dangers of 
another kind ; and that they will deliver it down, 
in like manner, to ftifure generations. Sure I 
am there are reasons, and those of no small mo- 
ment, why they should be more watchful, more 
upon their guard, more bold, and more inces'- 
sant in tlieir endeavours, if possible, even than 
the assertors of British liberty were formerly ^ and^ 
the enumeration of some of these reasons^ is «a 
article not to be omitted on thi^ occasion. 

Iiun, SIR, 
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; LETTER XIX, 

SIR, * 

A s the means then of influencing by prerogative^ 

and of governing hy force, were consideicd la 
be inoreased formerly^ upon ever3^ increase of 
power to the erown, so are the means of influ* 
cueing* by money, and of governing by corruption, 
to be qousidered as increased now, upon that 
increase of power> Mrhich hath accrued to the 
crojvn by the new constitution of the revenue 

. siuce the revolution. Nay farther. Not only 
the means of corrupting areincreased^ on the part 
of the crown, but the facility of em ploying these 
means with success is increased, on the part of 
the people, on the part of the electors, and of the 
elected. Nay, farther still. These m^ns and 
this fcicility are not only increased, but the power 
of the crown to corrupt, as I have hinted already, 
and the proneness of the people to be corrupted, 
must continue to increase on the same principles, 
unless a s4op be put to the growing wealth and 
power of one, and the growing depravity of the 
other. We are> to be sure, in no danger from 
any advantages his majesty will take of this situa- 
tion^ but if advantage be not taken, in favour of 
our constitution, of the present most happy reign, 
of the mifd and beneficent temper of our lieroical 
monarch, of the generous principle, instilled by 

^ nature, and improved by philosophy, of his royal 
consort^ it may be supposed, for we speak hypo* 

. w tiieticaliy 
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thetically all along, as the reader will please to 
remember, even where the precaution is not used ; 
il may be supposed>VI say» that preteiuledfri^ends 
to the government, and real enemies to this con- 
SUtutioiK lio matter whether thev are such bv 

^ principle, or become such by ^ their crimes, will 
get into superiour power, in some fatlire time, and 
under some weak or wicked prince: and* when- 
ever this happens, tlie subversion of our consti-^ 
tution, and of our liberty by consequence, will be 
the most easy enterprise imaginable ; because * 
notiiing can be more easy, than the creation of 
an anticonstitutional dependency of the two 
houses of parliament on the crown will be in that 
case ; and because snch a depetidency of the two 
houses is as real a subversion of our constitution 
as an absolute abolishment of paliaments would be^ 
The first ofthose means of corruption, That have 

. grown up, or been increased, since the revolution, 
which I shall mention^ is the establishment of 
the civil list ; not so much on account' of the 
manner in which it was originally given, as ou 
account of that in which it hath been since; given, 
and of the vast augmentations that have been made 
to it; augnicntciLiuns, that may be doubled, or 
trebled, in times to come, upon the same motives, 
under, the same and other pretences ; in shortt 
just as speciously as they have been made. Tl e 
revenue of king James tiie second, as it stood 
at his abdication, hath been mentioned $ and it 
would not be hard to show^ by indisputable 
computations^ that tl^ey who apprehended he might 
? tf a be 
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be able to govern without parliaments! ^ to boy 
parliaments if he wanted their assistance, had good 
reason for such apprehensions, notwith^>turiding 
the expense he was at» over and above all the 
ordinary charges of the government in maintainir^g 
against law a great standing ai n^y of sixteen or 

eighteen thousand men. —But to go back to 

-the reigii of king Charles the second^ whose ye* 
venue was much less. The patriots of that age, 
even when this revenue was computed at no more 
* than one million two hundred thousand pounds 
a year, took great alarm at the pecuniary influence 
it might create, and looked upon it, and spoke of 
it, as a fund for corruption. Now if this revenue 
could afford a fund for corruption, when, besides 
maintaining the honour and dignity of the crown, 
it was to defray all the other expenses of the state, 
ancl among the rest, those of a small army, and 
a great ileet ; what would the same pati iots think 
uf a revenue of eight hundred thousand pounds, or 
a million a year, applicable to the particular ex- 
penses of the crown alone, and not one fitrthing 
of which sacred treasure was ever diverted to any 
national use? They would have the tenejust 
confidence, no doubt, as we have in his present 
majesty ; but they would say as we do, that so 
immense a private, or separate revenue^ may be*^ 
come hereafter an inexhaustible fund of corruption, 
and therefore that the independeacy oi pariiar 
ments is and must be in real danger, till son^ 
remediei^ as effectual against the pecimiaiy to- 
. fhience, as faaivre beenla^iwl against the prerogatiye 

i of 
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of the crown, are provided. They would show 
that a small sum, in aid of places and pensions, 
of iears and expectatioos, might serve for the or- 
dinary charge of annual corraption ; and that a 
small saving reserved every year might produce, 
at tlie end of feveu, a fund sufficient for the ex- 
traordinary charge of septennial and national 
corruption. 

But again. Jf we suppose the civil list to be- 
come an insufficient fund for these purposes, by 
the profusion of some future king, (and nothing 

Jess than the most extravagant profusion can make 
it SO; or if we suppose that soine futureking may join 
to so manyt ill qualities, as leave him no means of 
governing but by corruption, a sordid avarice, 
^ that renders him unable to open his coiTer^^ven 
for this use; yet wiO a very httle iniquitous cun* 
ning suffice to create funds for corruption,' that 
may come in aid of the civil list. It is natural ior 
men to be less frugal, when others are to pay for 
their want of frugality. Our kings therefore may - 
become more apt to take, and our ministers to 
advise sucli engagements^ as plunge the nation, 
at every turn, into vast expense ; since the load» 
which fell, in part at least, on the crown formerly, 
falls intire on the people now. But beside this 
general reason to proinotea want of frugality,there - 
may arise particular reasons, of more positive and 
more pernicious elTcct. A weak admini titration, 
for instance, may pretend publick necessity, when 
private inability alone hath formed the con- 
juncture j and liequeat and extravagant supphes 
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may be a^ked and obtained, to do, or to undoj^ by 
the weight ot money, what might have been at^ 

tained, or prevented, by a little foresight, and In a 
prudent conduct. A wicked administration may 
propose to impoverish the people ; to render them 
as submissive and as abject as the subjects, the 
boors, or the slave-s, ia some foreign countries, and 
to beggar them out of their sturdiness. But there ia 
another view, that may be common to a weak and 
a wicked administration both, In such an age as 
we suppose, publick money will be easily granted, 
and publick accounts rarely, or incuriously inspect-* 
ed. 1 he ministers therefore, though never so weak, 
Xnay be impudent enough to ask, and able enough 
to get frequent supplies, on national pretences, for 
private purposes. The consequences of this are 
manifQid lor, in general, the more money paijses 
through their hands, the more ppportunities they 
have of gain ; and, in particulari they mayshare, if 
they pli a.sj, in every bad baro^ain they make for 
the publick j and the worse their bargain, the bet- 
ifif their sh^re will be. Thus an immense subsidy 
given to some Httle prince, wix) deals in soldiers, 
prap immense arriear stated ini^vour of these little 
merchfmts of human flesh, ipay be so ordered as 
%€i steal enough from the publick to replenish the 
royal coffers, to glut the ministers, to feed some 
of their hungry creatures, and to bribe a part 
liament besides. Seveml of these occasional jobs 
piay be, and, no doubt, will becoulnved, in sucl^ 
\^ an age, and by such means as we here suppose^ 
H&d may b^jv^ly recalled afli so many ai|»liary 



/uads, belonging to the great aggregate fund of 
.jcormption- Let us» however^ break off from di&- 
i^ursing of these, which may be more easily 

-and more frequently contrived under the preseiil^, 
but might have been contrived under the former 
constitutioD of the revenue ; and let us turn our 

discourse, i;o sptak oi lliat great source of corrup- 
tion, which was opened soon after the revolution j 
which was imknown before it, and which hath 
spread, since it was opened, like the box of Pan- 
dora, iuuuuierable evils over this unhappy coun- 

The increase and continuance of taxes acquire 
to the crown, by niuitiplyingofiicers of thereveauCt 
and by arming them with formidabie powers 
against the rest of their fellow-subjects, a degree 
of power, the weight of which the inf(M-ioiir ra:,k.s 

.-of our people have long felt, and th^y most, wiioaae 
most useful to the commonwealth, aqd which ev^ 
the superiour ranks n> ay feel one time or btl)eri 
for I presui«eit would not be difficujt to fliovy how 
afi}ll exercise of the powers that are in beings 
with, or even without some little additions to 
them, for tlie improvement of the revenue, that 
stale pretence for oppression^ might oblige the 

^eatest lord ia the land to bow as low to a com- 
missioner of the customs, or excise, or to some 
subaltern Iwpy, as any nobleman or gentleman 
in France can be obliged to bow to the intendant 
of his province. But the establishment of publick 
funds, on the credit of these taxes, hath been 

'^productive of more and greater mischiefs th^jfn the 

IT 4 . . ^« 
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taxes tbtoiselTes, not only by increasing tbe 
means of corruption^ and the power of the 

crown, but by the e(re(?l it liath had on the spirit 
of the nation^ on our manners, and our morals. 

It is hnpossibie to look back, without grief, 
6n the necessary and unavoidable consequences 
of t\m establishment; or without indignation on 
that myfitery of iniquity, to whioh this establish- 
ment gave occasion, which hath been raised upon 
jt, and carried on, for almost half a century, by 
ineluis of it. It is impossible to look forward, 
without horrour, on the oonseqnences that may 
stiii foiiovv. The ordinary expenses of our go-* 
vernment are defray^, in great measure, by anti- 
Icipdtions and mortgages. In times of peace, in 
days of prosperity, as we boast them to be, -we 
contract new debts, and we create new iunds. 
What must we do in war, and in national distress? 
'\Vhat will happen, when We have mortgajved 
and funded all we have to mortgage and to lund ; 
when we have mortgaged to new creditors thaA 
sinking fund, which was mortgaged to other credt** 
tors not yet paid off; when we have mortgaged 
all the.prodn& of our land, and even our land it* 
seif ? Who can answer, that when we come t0 
such extremities, or have them more nearly in 
prospect, ten millions of people will bear any 
longer to be hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water, to maintain the two hundredth part of that 
number at ease, and in plenty? Who can answer^ 
that the whole body of the people will siifiei'theni-^ 
seTves io beirieat^, iii ^yoO^ a hAiidAil df 
aa ' men. 
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men, (&r they vfho monopolize the whole power, 
and may in time monopolize the whole property 
of the funds, are indeed but a handful) who can 
answer, that the whdLe body of the people will 
suffer themselves to be treated, in favour of such 
a handful, as the poor Indians are, in favour of 
tl^e Spaniards; to be parcelled out in lots, as it 
were $ and to be assigned, like these Indians to the 
Spanbh planter??, to toil and starve for the pro- 
, prietors of the several funds ? \\ ho can answer, 
that a scheme, which opprei^ the farmer, ruins 
the mannfa£iurer, breaks the merchant, discou- 
rages industry, and reduces fraud into system i 
which beggary so often the fair adventurer and 
innocent proprietof ; which drains continually a 
portion of our national wealth away to foreigners, 
and draws most perniciousiy the i^est of that im 
roense property, that^as diffused among thou- 
sands, into the pockets of a few ; who can ansv\'er, 
that such a scheme will be always endured ? — But 
I have run, before I was aware^ from my sabject, 
which requires no more, than that I sl^uld take 
notice of the establjushment of the pubiick funds, 
as it furnishes new means of corruption on the part 
of the crown, and new fiicilities to Aete mean^ 
on the part of the people. 

Now this, I suppose, hath need of no proo^aivd 
of little eaqdanation ; {6t, first, the whole art of 
stockjobbing, the whole mystery of imquity men* 
tioned above, arises from this establishment, and 
is employed abotut the funds ; and, secondly, the 
xoain fipriQ|;s that tlttn,^ or may tuh), the artificial 

whe«^ 
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wheel of credit, and make tlie pa^jcr estatc«'that 
;iire fastened to it rise or fall, iurk he hind the veil 
h{ the treasury. From hence it follows^ that if 
this office should be ever unrighteously adminis- 
tered i if there shoiiid ever be at the head ofit, one 
of those veteran sharpers^ who bath learned by 
experience how to improve the folly, and aggra- 
vale the mii>foi {unes of iiis fellow -subjects, of the 
innocent, of the ^x>or^ of the widow, and of the 
orphan, to fiis own^or any other private advantage i 
it follovvs I say, that he must have it in his power, 
and tljere can be no doubt of his will, to employ 
two methods of corruption, without any incum- 
T>rance to the civil list. Such a ministerial jobber 
may employ the opportunities of gaining on the 
funds, that he can frequently create, by a thou- 
sand various artifices, (notwithstanding the excel- 
lent provisions that have been lately made against 
the infamous practice of stockjobbing, by the wis- 
dom of the legislature, and which we promise ^ 
ourselves will be still improved) and he may ap- 
^ ply the gains, that are tiius made, to corruption, in 
aid of the civiUlist. He may corrupt men with 
their own spoils, and bribe even those whom he 
reduced by his clandestine practices to that pe- 
nury which couid alone make them. capable of 
being bribed ; or, when he hath to do wiUi men of 
another character, (f<ji' no rank alone will be suf- 
ficient to raise them, in such an age, above the 
most direct and prostitute corruption^) he ma^ 
bribe them by a whisper, initiate them into his 

mystery to gain them, and th^n secure them by a 

• participatioQ 
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j^articipation of the same fraud and the same 
profit. 

Though this reasoning be hypothetical, yet the 

suppositions are not strained, uov unnatural ; for 
as the meanest grubs on earth Jiave raised them* 
selves by stockjobbing to the rank and port of 
poblenien apd gentlemen^ so many noblemen and 
gentlemen debase themselves to their meannessj 
^nd acquire the same spirit, by foUowingthesame 
trade. That luxury, which began to spread after 
the restoration of kaig Charles the second, hath 
increased ever since j hath descended from the 
^ighest to the lowest ranks of our people, and is 
become national. Now nothing can be more cer- 
tain than this» that national luxury and national 
poverty may, in time, establish national prostitu- 
Uoii. lieside this, it is to be considered, that the 
immense wealth of partiguJar m^nisa circum- 
stance which always attends national poverty, and 
Js in a great measure the cause of it. We may 
tipply already to our country thus much at least 
pf that whioh Sallust makes Cato say of tb^ state * 
pf Rome; audi wish we could apply no more, 
1 — " I labeaujs Iu>.ui iam, at que avaritiam; pubfice 
• egestatem, pnvatim opulentiam j luxury and 
aviarice, pqblick want and private wealth 
*/ aboimd." Now,aspublick want, or gent l alpover- 
ty,lQf in that sense I take it iiere, will lay numbers 
pf men open to theattacks of corruption; so private 
wealth will have the same effect, especially wiiere 
luxury prevails, on suiiie of those who do not leel 
%he publickwant; for there isimsiginary as well at 
f e{il poverty. He who thought himself rich before, « 

may 
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may begin to think himself poor, when he com- 
pares his wealth, and the expense he is able to 
make, with those men whom he hath been used to 
esteem, and perhaps justly, &t infertour to him- 
self in all respects. He who would have been 
ashamed to participate in fraud, or to yield to cor- 
ruption, may begin to think the fault venial, when 
he sees men, who were far below him, rise above 
him bv fraiul and by corruption ; u hen he sees 
Ihemmaintaiu themselves by these means in an 
elevation, which they'could not have acquired by 
the contrary virtues, if they bad had them. Thus 
may contraries unite in their effect, and poverty 
and wealth combine to facilitate the means and 
the progress of corruption. Thus may the great 
thieves of the iiatiuii do more, and less reparable 
mischief, by the practices they introduce and the 
examples they set, tlian by the actual robberies 
they counnit. " Plusque exemplo quam peccato 

" noccnt,'' to use an expression of Tuliy, in one 
of his books of laws. 

Much more might be said, concerning the in- 
crease of power which the crown hath acquired, 
and must continue to acquire, according to the 
present constitution and management of the re» 
venue. Much more might be said to show, that 
the power of money, as the world is now consti- 
stuted, is real power, and that all power without 
this, is imaginary j that the prince who gets prero- 
gative alone, gets a phantom ^ but that be^who gets 
money, even without prerogative, gets something 

teal, and will be as much stronger than his 

l^eighbours. 
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neighbours, aiid his people too, as he hatli a greater 
command of moaey. In fine, a great deal more 
mght be said to show^ how much corruption is a 
more deadly weapon than the highest prerogative, 
in the hands ot men who are enemies to such a 
constitution of government as ours is.--*Bat I 
hasten to a conclusion. 

If then a spirit of rapine and venality, of fi*aud 
and corruption, continue to di^fuse themselves, 
not only luxury and avarice, but every kind of 
immorality will follow ^ and the whole may be 
improved by such ways as have been iketched 
out, and Ir)^ others, whenever the nation falls 
under a bad government, till the prince on tiie 
throne shall not be able to say, speaking of his 
whole people, even that which Philip the second 
said, speaking of the corruption of his owncourt; 

Theyalltakemoney,except myself and Sapena. 
Britain will then be in that very condition, in 
which, and in which alone, her constitution, and 
her liberty by consequence, may be destroyed ; 
because die people may, in a state of universal 
corruption, and will in no other, either sutler 
otiiers to betray them^ or betray themselves^ 
How near a progress we have made towards this 
slate, I determine not. This I say ; it is time for 
every man, who is desirous to preserve the Bri- 
tish constitution, and to p!:eserve it secure, to 
contribute all be can to prevent th^ ill effects of 
that new influence and power, which have gained 
.^rength in every reign since the revolution $ of^ 
fhoee means of corruption that may be employed^ 
one time or otk^ir, on the part of the clown, ^nd 

of 
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of that prouenessto con uption on the part of the 
people, that hath been long growing, and still 
grows. It may otherwise happen, that, these 
causes ren?aiuing in force, their eflxcts will be- 
come too strong to be checked, and will ensure 
the ruin of the best cdnstitutiorf upon earth, 
whenever the men in power siiall think their 
grandeur or their safety concerned in th6 ruin of 
it. We are not exposed at presfent, most certainly, 
to any such contingency ; but the bare possibi- 
lity of being so is a reason sufficient to awiiken 
and alarm every honest man. Hath not every 
su(^h man, indeed, reason to be alarmed, when he 
hears the cause of corruption publickly pleaded, 
and when men are suiFered, nay paid by somebody- 
or other, to plead this unrighteous cause, as if 
it was that of our most righteous government. 
Had we lived when the star chamber tyrannized,' 
and many other extravagant powers were exercis- 
ed, under the authority of (he crown, we should 
have found fault as much as we dared, no doubt, 
and yet have waited patiently, perhaps, for some' 
favourable opportunity of redressing the grievaiP 
ces. But when we heard these acts of power 
justified as legal and constitutional, and the 
prerogative, by virtue of which they were doney 
claimed as a right in the crown, we should have 
taken the alarm, I presume, as hot as our prede^ 
cessors did. Thus, in the case now before us, 
corruption may have been practised in some de- 
gree, perhaps at all times. But then it liatli been 
always kept under by the shame and dangel-, 
^hat attended both the corrupter and the corrupt- 
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ed. It hath been always complained of, never Ue- 
fended, and endeavours have been used, from time* 
to time, with general applause, to prevent it. But 
ace^rding to the principles now a\owed, thebe 
endeavours were unjnst; ihey ought to be repent- 
ed of; and the' acts made in consequence of them 
ought to be repealed : for the constiiiitio ial iude- 
pendency of tiie crown cannot be supported, un- 
less the crown have the right and the means of 
taking their independency from the other pari 
of the lei^islatiire, by kee|>ing the members of 
those asseiiibhes under a pecuniary influences 
Let no man think that the absurdity and profli- 
gacy of these dOfCtrines seen: e us against the 
effect oi I hem. '1 hey may soon grow into vogue, 
and be reputecl as sacred truths as any of those 
falshoods, that are established by the systems of 
pohcy and rehi^ion, in many other countries. 
What can be too absurd, or too profligate, for 
an absurd and profli- ite, or for asupe'rstitious 
people? . 

But it we should apprehend the effects of these 
doctrines as little as we esteem tbe doctors who 
preach them, yet still the alarm is given by them, 
audit wotdd bestupidity,orsomewhatmuch worse 
than stupidity, not to take it. We despise the 
drummers and trumpeters of an enemy*s army j 
(for I resume the ahusion that I applied in the 
first of these discourses j ) but when we hear the 
noise of their drums and trumpets, we take the 
alarm, and conclude the enemy is near. The 
friends of oar constitution therefore are^m the 
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right to join it8a6 npon this point with the one* 

mies of it, and to fix upou this principal and real 
distinctiou and dififereoce, the present divisioa 
of parties ; since parties we most have; and since 
those which subsisted formerly are quite extin- 
guished} notwithstanding all the wicked endea* 
vours of some men, who can hav^ no merit biit 
party-merit, nor safety but in faction, to revive 
th^m. If there was merit, and surely tnere was 
great meritj in opposing the assertory of preroga* 
tive formerly, when it tose so high as to endanger 
our liberty ; there is great merit in opposing the 
assertors of corruption now, and in expo^ng the 
means by which this expedient may be improved 
to the ruin of our constitution, and therefore of 
iour liberty. Nay, the merit is greater in some 
respects, if corruption be in itself, in it's own na* 
ture, and in the present circumstances of the na-. 
tioo, and dispositions of the people, more danger- 
(mstban prerogative ever was; and if the means 
of establishing a government of arbitrary will, by 
corruption, be more Hkely to prove effectual than 
those of doing it by prerogative ever were. That 
it should ever become harder to save our country 
from the effects of corruption, than it was to de- 
feat the efforts of prerogative, God forbid. — Oa 
the whole matter, a Dissertation upon Parties 
could not wind itself up more properly, we think, 
than by showing tiiat the British constitution 
of government deserves, above all others, the 
constant attention, and care to maintain it, of the , 
people who are so happy as to live under it s that it 

may 
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may be weakened for want of attention^ which is 

a 4€!^ree of danger ; but that it cannot be destroy- 
ed, unless the peers and thecommons, that is, the 
whole body ot the people, unite to destroy it, 
' which is a degree of madness, and such a nion* 
strous iniquity, as nothing butcontirmed and uni- 
versal corruptbn can produce; that since the 
time, when all our dan^^rs from prerogative ceas • 
ed, new dangers to this constitution, more silent 
and less observed, are arisen ; and finally, that as 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to preserve 
the nominal division of whig and tory parties, 
which subsisted before the revolution, when the 
differenoB of principles, that could alone make 
the distinction real, exists no longer; so nothing 
can be more reasonable than to admit the nominal 
division of constitutionists and atiticonstitution- 
ists, or of a court and a country- party, at this time, 
when an avowed diHerence of principles makes, 
this dibtinction real. That this distinction is real 
cannot be denied, as long as there are men 
among us, wlio argue for, and who promote even 
a con-upt dependency of tlie members of the two 
houses of parliament on the crown ; and others 
who maintain that such a dependency of the mem- 
bers takes away the constitutional independency of 
the two houses, and that this independency lost, our 
constitution is a dead letter, and we shcili be only 
• in a worse condition by preserving the fptms of it. 
^ To reduce therefore our present parties to this 
single division, our present disputes to this single 
contest, and to fix our principal attention on 
Vol. Ill X this 
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this object of danger, too long and too much neg* 
lected, hath been and is the sole design of these 
discourses. ^The desij^n may have been insufh- 
ciently executed, but it is lionest; but it is of the 
last importance; and whatever the enemies of our 
ronstitution, who call themselves the friends of 
tUe governn*€nt, may say, to amuse and impose 
on the weak, ignorant, and trifling part of man- 
kind, tlie importance of jt will be felt every day 
and every hour, more and morCj till it be iclt by 
every man in Britain. Let us hope, and endea- 
vour by all possible means, that it may not be felt 
too liite; and to encourage the constitntionists, 
or country-party, in this attempt, let ui> consider 
from whom an opposition to it is to be expected. 

Shall it be expected then from those, who 

have paffcd under the denoniination of tories ? 
Certainly not. They feel as much as any men 
in Britain the preference, that onght to be given 
to that system of government, which was esta- 
blished by the revolution, and in which they 
took so great a share, and sho^v themselves as 
ready to render that great work, which was left 
and still continues imperfect, complete*— — 
Shall this opposition be expected from the dis- 
senters? It cannot be. Shall they, who pretend 
to greater purity than others, bccuuic the advo- 
cates of corruption? Shall tliey contribute their 
endeavours to undermine tlie best constitution of 
government they can l ope to enjoy, unless they 
hope to rise on the ruins of it, and to form anotiier 
on Aeir own model! As religious sects, they de^ . 

serve 
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serve indulgence, and they have it; but they arc 
too wise not to see that,ius a iiaction in the stat^ 

tbey would deserve none. In fine, shall this op* 

position be expected from those vvhc have been 
called whigs? That too is impossible^ Their 
predeoeMors asserted the independency of parJiaf 
ments, and struggled hard agatns( corruption, in 
former reigijs. When the rest of mankind em* 
brace the same princijdes^ and pursue the same 
ends» shall they renounce one» and run counter to 
the other? Shall they own themselves against one 
method of destroying .our constitution but for 
another i Against making kings ind^ndent on 
parliaments by prerogative, but for making par- 
liaments dependent ou kings by corruption ? Shall 
they give the enemies of the revolution a plav« 
siblepretence to say, tliat nothing more was meant* 
by them at least, than a change of government, 
in wiiich they hoped to find their particular and 
party account i This would be to caat black and 
odious colours on the revolution, indeed ; mora 
blacky and more odious thaii any that it wa^ in tb« 
power of a vain» forward, turbuiait pr^^ohcr * 
to cast, by his frothy declam&tiens. But the 
whigs are so far from opposing the endeavours to 
preserve our constitution, that tbey coop^ati^ tg 
promote the success of them ; and that, however 

pei'sonal })rejudice.s, personal partialities, and old 
habits, that are daily wearing off, may be ^iil ea* 
tertained by some among them, all the independent 
men^ who pass under that name, unite in th^ 

* Doctor S^tytJoU^ 

% a common 
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common cause of liberty and their country.— —^It 
nemaitis therefore that do national party caq be 
fornied in opposition to tbo^e, who endeavour to 

secure the iiuiepeiidency of parliaments iiLjainst 
the new influence of the crown, and against cor** 
ruption ; nor any strength be exerted, except tteit * 
of a faction, composed of the refuse of all parties, 

gleaned up hy one wlio liath none for him. 1 

would wilhngiy carry this farther ^ and, in doing 
to, I shall not advance a paradox, unless it be 
supposed, which 1 thiiik wouhlbe a greater paradox, 
that a man may have abihties to destroy the 
constitution, and yet not sense enough to see his 
remote, as well as immediate, his family, as well 
personal interest. I say then, that if a design of 
raising the power of the crown above any pitch of 
prercgative, and of reducing parliaments to an 
absolute dependency, as well as a iaction to sup- 
port this design, be formed; the very man who 
forms such a' design, and such a faction, must be 
infatuated, if lie can wish very sincerely his own 
success. His first design, we are su^^e, will be 
ihat of raising a great iamily, and heaping upon 
it riches and honours. Shall his second design be 
ihat of rendering these riches and lionums pre- 
carious and insecure, and of entailing servitude on. 
his own race ^ for it will be impossible to exempt 
them from the common calamity ? Nothing but 
aespair» that is fear void of hope, aiising from a 
consciousness of guilt, can drive any man into 
such a de^jgii. But, in this case, there will. be 
fear opposed to. Hear,, and one of these fears may 
- ,^17 be 
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be i^Ilayed by hope. The fear of being called to 

a severe u'jcount may be mititriUed by the hope 
of escaping. Where is the intsoleut, rapacious, 
ocHoas mtntster, that may not entertain some hope 
as well B9 fear, wlien he set^s before his eves the 
examples oftlKise who have gone before him? 
Pailas was the favourite of Agrippina. He govern*, 
ed' }ike the master of the empire, and supported 
her pride unci ainbitlon by his couniels and services, 
as he had been raised to power and was maintain- 
ed in it by her credit, while her credit lasted. 
Nero dismissed liim ; and seeing him go from 
court with a crowd at his heels, said pleasantljr 
enoiigh» as if it had been spoken of a dictator, 
that he went to abdicate. But Pallas carried off. 
the spoils of the empire with him ; all scores were 
quitted between him and the pubbck , and, accord-, 
ing to the bargain he had made, he was called to 
no account *. Many such examples might becited 
to comfort with iiope the most guilty minister, 
who is wise, if not honest enough, to stop in the 
carei^r of iniquity, before the measure of it be en- 
tirely fdled, pressed down, and runninjr over. But 
if one of those bubbles of ibrtuue, who thinks he- 
. always.shallescape, because healwayshath escaped, 

* Nero infensius iis, (|ulbu.s superbia muliebris innltebatur, 
demovet Pallantem cura reruiii, quis, a CUudio impo.situ5, vc- 
liit arbitram regai agebat ; ferebaturque, digi-elii92it«a4u mag- 
ii4 prosequentium inuUitudiiie» pon absurd^ dixisse^ ire FaU 
lantern ut ejuraret. San^ pepigerat Pallas, cujos facti in 
praeteritum interrogaretur, paresque ratiuaes cum republic^ 
Itaberi^t. Tacit. . An. 1. 13. 

X a not 
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not content to vvouiid a free constitution of go* 
yernme&t> shool(( resolve to make it expire 
under his administration ; the condition of 
such a one, however he may flatter hinibelf, or 
be flattered hy others, must be ten times 
more wretched and forlorn thjan the worst of thos^ 
to which his criieltv^ hath reduced multitudes 
— For what If he succeeds in his s^riiegious 
designs, (they are of ^s deep a dye, at least,) he 
may hope for ini{)unity, perliaps, to his gray hi^ii s, 
^nd be suifered to langiiish through the infirmities 
of old age, with an inward remorse more pungent 
than any of them ; but he is sure to entail servitude 
on his whole race, and indelible infaipy on liia? 
memory. If be fails, he misses of that impunity^ 
to which he .sacrificed his country ; hedr^tws triple 
vengeance ou his own head ; and cxpo.^cb Ins in- 
nocent family to a thousand misfortunes, of which 
it will not be the leiRSt, whether he supoeeds or 

fails, that they descended from him* But whatr 

ever ministers may govern, whatever factions may 
arise, let the friends of liberty lay ^ide tbe grouiKl? 
less distinctions, which are employed to amuse 
and betray them ; let them contiime to coalite, 
let them hold fast their iutegrity, and support with 
spirit and perseverance the cai|se pf their country, 
and they will confirm the good, reclaim the bad, 
vanquish the incorrigible, and make the British 
constitution triumph, even oyer corruption. 

I have now gone through the task I imposed 
on myself, and shall only add these few words. 
Tb^re was an engagement t^en^i in the beginning 
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of these discourses, not to flatter. I have kept 
thti! engagement, and iiave spoken with great free* 
dom ; bot I hope with thejustice, and moderation, 
and decency, that I intended, of persons and of 
things. This freedom . entitles me to expect, 
that no parallels, no inuendoes should be sup^ 
posed to carry my sense farther than I have 
expressed it. The reasonable part of maukiud 
will not disappoint so reasonable an expectation* ' 
But there are a set of creatures, who haveno mercy • 
on paper, to use an expression of Juvenal*, 
and who are ready to answer, even when they ar^ 
absolute strangers to the subject. Unable to 
follow a thread of fact and argument, they ])lay 
with words, and turn and wrest particular pas- 
sages.' They have done mine that hononr, as I 
am told, and have once or twice seen. They may 
do the same again, whenever they please, secure 
from any reply; unless they have sense enough, 
or their patron for them, to take for a reply the 
story 1 am going to tell you, and which you may 
find related a little differently in one of the Specta* 
tors. The story is this. 

A certain ]>rngmatical fellow, in a certain vil- 
lage, took it mto ills head to write the names of 
the 'squire, of all his family, of the principal parish-* 
officers, and of some of the notable members of the 
vestry, m the margin ot the Whole Duty of Man, ^ 
over-against every sin which he found mentioned 
in that most excellent treatise. The clamour was 

* stulta e&t dementia 

perifurae parcere chartai* 

X 4 great 
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great, %nd all the neighbourhood was in an up- 
roar. At last, the miiiidter was called in upon 
this great emergency $ a pious and prnident divine^ 
and the same, for ought I know, who was a mem- 

herof the Spectator's club. He heard them with 
patience ^ with so much, that he brought them to 
talk one after the other. When he had heard ^ 
them, he pronounced that they were all in the 
wrong ; that the book was written against sins 
of all kinds, whoever should be guilty of than ; 
but that the innocent would give occasion to un- 
just suspicions by all this clamour, and that the 
guilty would convict themselves. They took 
bis advice. The Whole Duty of Man hath been 
read ever since, with much edification, by all 
the parishioners. The mnocent hath been most 
certainly confirmed in virtue, and we hope the 
guilty have been reformed from vice. 

I atti, SIR, kc. 
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LETTER L 

Cjiantelou in Totiraine, Nov. 6, 1735. 

MY LORD, 

111 A V E considered formci iy, with a good 
deal of attention, the subject on which yon 
command me to commtinicale my thoughts to you : 
and 1 piactised in those days, as mucli as business 
and pleasure allowed me time to do» the rules 
that seemed tome necessary to be observed in the 
study of history. They were very different from 
those which writers 011 the same subject have re* 
^commended) and which are commonly practised. ' 
/ But I confess to your lordsliip, that this neither 
gave me tiien, nor has given me since, any dis* 
trust of them. I do not affect singularity. On 
the contrary, I think that a due deference is to be 
paid to received opinions, and that a due coni" 
pliance with received customs is to be beld| 
tbough both the one and the other should be, 
wliat they oRcn are, absurd or ridiculous. But 
tliis servitude is outward only, and abridges in no ' 
sort the liberty of private judgment. The ob- 
ligations of submitting to it likewise, even out* 
wafdly, extend no iurther, than to those ppinions 

and 
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and custouis which cannot be opposed ; or froai 
which we cannot deviate without doing hurt, or 
giving offence to society. In all these cases, our 
speculations ought to be free: in all oilier cases, 
our practice may be so. Without, any regard 
therefore to the opinion and practice even of the 
learned world, I am very willing to tell you mine. 
But, as it is hard to recover a thread of thought 
long ago laid aside, and impossible to prove some 
things, and explain others, without the assistance 
of many books which I have not Iiere ; your lord- 
ship must be content with such an imperfect 
sketch, as I am able to send you at present in this 
letter. 

The motives that carry men to the study of 
history are different Some intend, if such as thejrN 
N may be said to study, nothing more than amuse-^ 
ment, and read the life of Aristidcs or Phocion, 
of Epaminondas or Scipio, Alexander or Caesar,- 
just as tAey play a game at cards, or as they 
would read tiie story of the seven champions. 

Others there are, whose motive to this study 
is nothing better, and who have the further disad- 
vantage of becominc!^ a nuisance very often to so- 
ciety, in proportion to the progress they make. 
The former do not improve their reading to any 
good purpose : the latter pervert it to a very 
bad one, and grow in jni})prt incnce as they increase 
in learning. I think I have known most of the 
. £rst kind in England, and most of the last in 
France. The persons I mean are those who read 
to talk> to shine in conversation, and to impose in 

^ company; 
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com|>any ; who having tew ideas to v^d of theif 
own growth, store their minds with crude unra^ 
minated facts and sentences; and hope to supply, 
by bare memory, the want of imagination and 
ju(]gment» 

' fiut these are in the two lowest forms. The , 

next I shall mention iare in one a little higher ; 
in the form of those who grow neither wiser nor 
better by study themselves, but who enable others 
* to study with greater ease, and to purposes more 
usefui j who make fair copies of foul manuscripts, 
give the signification of hard words, and take a 
great deal of other grammatical pains. The obliga- / 
tion to these men would be great indeed, if 
they were in general able to do any thing better, 
and snbmitlied to this drudgery for the sake of the 
publick : as some of them, it must be owned with 
gratitude, have done, but not later, I think, than 
about the time of the resurrection of letters. When • 
works of importance are pressing, generals them- 
selves may take up the pick-axe and the spade ^ 
but in the ordinary couiie of things, when that 
pressing necessity is over, such tools are left in 
the hands destined to use them, the hands of 
common soldiers and peasants. I approve 
therefore very much the devotion of a studious 
man at Christ-Church, who w is overheard in 
his oratory entering into a detail with God, as 
devout persons are apt to tlo, and, among other 
partmular thanksgivings, acknowledging the di- 
vine goodness in furnishing the world with makers 
of dictionaries 1 These men court fame, as well 
ad their betters, by such means as God has gt^en 

them 
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Ihem to acquire it : and Littleton exerted ail 
the genius he badj when he made a dictionary » 
t hough Stephens .did not. They deserve enooor* 
ageaieut^ however, while they contiuue to com- 
pile, and ntither atfect vvit,.nor presume to reason. 

There is a fourth class, of much less use than 
these> but of much greater name. Men of thcN^ 
first rank in learning, and to wiiom the whole ' 
tribe of scholars bow with revei^nce. A man 
must be as indifferent as I am to common censure 
or approbation, to avow a tliorough contempt 
for the whole businest» oi these learned lives; 
for all the researches into antiquity, for all the 
systems of chronology and liistory, that we owe 
to thje immense labours of a Scaliger, a JL^ochai t, 
a Petavius, an Usher, and even a Marsham. The 
same materials are common to them all; but 
these materials are few, and there is a moral 
' impossibility that they should ever have more. 
They have combined these into every form that 
can be given to them : they have supposed, 
they have guessed, they have joined disjointed 
passages of different authors, and broken traditions 
of uncertain originals, of various people, and of 
centuries remote from one another as well a* 
from ours. In short, that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantastical similitttde 
of sounds has served to prop up a system. As 
the materials they have are few, so are the very 
best, and such as pass for authentick, extremely 
precarious; as some of these learned persona 
themselves confess. 

Julius Africanns, Eusebius, and George the 
monk, opened the principal sources of all thia 

science 
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science ; but they corrupted the waters . Titeir — 
point of view was to make profane fantory aii4 

chronology agree with facredi tliough the latter " ' 
chronology is very far from being estabhshed 
with the clearness and certainty necessary to 
make it a rule. For this purpose, the ancient 
monuments,, that these writers conveyed to 
posterity, were digested by them according 
to the sjTstem they were to maintain : and none 
of these monuments were delivered down in their 
original form, and genuine purity, i J)e Dyna^^ 
ties of Manetho, for instance, are broken to pieces 
by Eusebius, and such fragmenti> of them as 
suited his design, are stuck' into his work. 
We have, we know, no more of them. Thd 
Codex Alexandrinns we owe to George the monk. 
We have no other autiiority for it i and one 
cannot see without amazement such a man as Sir 
John Marsham undervaluing this authority in one 
page, and building Ina system upon it in the next 
He seems even by tlie hghtness of his expression, if 
X remember well, for it is long since I looked mto 
his canon, not to be so ninrh concerned what 
foundation his system had, so he showed his skill 
in forming one, and reducing the immense anti- 
quity of the Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraick calculation. In short, my lord, all these 
systems are so many enchanted castles ; tfaey ap- 
pear to be something, they are nothing but ap- - 
pearances : like them too, dissolve the chann, _ 
and they vanish from the sight. To dissolve 
the charm, we must begin at the beginning of 
them: the expression may be odd, but it ij 

significants 
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8]gni6cant. We must examine scrupulously 
and indifferently the foundations on which they 
lean : and when we find these either faintly 
probable, or grossly improbable, it would be 
foolish to expect any thing better in the super- 
structure. This science is one of those that are 
a limine salutaridae." To do thus much may 
be necessary, that grave authority may not impose 
on our ignorance : to do more, would be to assist 
this very authority in imposing false science upon 
lis. I had rather take the Darius whom Alexander 
conquered, for the son of Hys^aspes, and make as 
many anachronisms as a Jewish chronologer, 
than sacrifice half my life to collect all the learned 
lumber that fills the head of an antiquary* 
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LETTER IL 

Concerning the true Ute and Adrantegei of tfaa > 

Study of History. 

Let me say somethincf of history in gciieral, 
before I descend into the cousideratiou oi par- 
ticular parts of it, or of tbe various methods of 
study, or of the different views of those that ap- 
ply themselves to it^ as I had bcijua to do in my 
former letter, 

The love of history seems inseparable from 
hiiinaii nature, because it seems inseparable from 
self Jove. The same principle in this mstaace 
carries us forward and backward, to future and 
to past ages. We imagine that the things, 
whicii affect us, mnst affect posterity : this sen- 
timent runs through mankind, from Caesar down 
to the parish-qlerk in Pope's Miscellany. We 
are fond of preserving, as i'nr as it is in our frail 
power, the memory of our own adventures, of 
those of our own time, and of those that preceded 
it. iiude heaps of stones have been raised, and 
ruder hymns have been composed, for this pur- 
pose, by nations who had not yet the use of arts 
and letters. To go no farther back, the triumphs 
of Odin were celebrated in Runic songs, and the 
feats our British ancestors were recorded in those 
of their bards. The savages of America have 
the same custom at this day : and long historical 
ballads of their huntings and their wars are sung 
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at all their festivals. There is no need of saying 
how this passion grows, among civilized nations, 
in proportion to the means of gratifying it : but 
let us observe that the sahie principle of nature 
directs us as strongly, and more generally as well 
as moreearly, toiodulgeour owncuriosity, instead 
of preparing to gratify that of others. The child 
hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurse : he 
learns to read, and he devours with eagerness fa- 
bulous legends and novels: in riper years he ap- 
plies himself to history, or to that \?hich he takes 
lor history, to authorized romance: and, even 
in age, the desire of knowing what has happenedT 
to other men yields to the desire alone of relat- 
ing what has happened to ourselves. Thus history, 
true or false, speaks to our passions always. What 
pity it is, my Ioi*d,that even t|;^e best should speak 
to our understandings so seldom ? 1 iiat it does 
so, we have none to blame but ourselves. Nature 
has done her partv She has opened this study to 
every man who can ixiid and think; and what 
she; lias made the most agreeable, reason can make 
the most useful^ application of our minds. But 
if we consult our reason, we shall be far from foL 
lowing the examples of our fellow -creatures, in 
this as in most other cases^ who are so proud of 
beuig rational. ( We shall oeitha* read to sootiie 
our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : as little 
shall we content ourselves to drudge like gramma* 
riansand criticks, that others may be able to study 
with greater ease and profit, like pliilosophers and 
Statesmen as little shall we atfect the slender 
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merit of becoming great scholars at the expensa 
of gropiog all our lives in the dark mazes of an- 
tiquity* All these mistake the trae drift of study 
and the true use of history. Nature gave us cu- 
riosity to excite the industry of our minds j but 
she never intended it should be made tl\e principal^ 
much less the sole object of their application. 
The true and proper object of this application is 
a constant improvement in private and in pubiick 
virtue. An application to any study that tends 
neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 
men and better citizens, is at best but a specious 
and ingenious sort ot idleness^ to use an ex- 
pression of Tillotson : and the knowledge we 
acquire by it is a creditable kind of ignorance 
nothing more. This creditable kind of ignorance^ 
is, in my opinion, the whole benefit which tlie 
s^eneralily of men, even of the most learned, reap 
from the study of history : and yet tlie sttidy of 
history seems to me, of all other, the most proper 
to train us up to private and pubiick virtue. 

Your lordship may very well be ready by this 
time, and after so .much bold censure on my part^ 
to ask me, what then is the true use of history ? 
in wiiat respect it ma}' serve to make us better and 
wi&er ^ andKrhat metliod is to be pursued in the 
study of it, for attaintug these great ends? I will 
answer you by q tooting what 1 have read some 
where or other, iu Dionysius Halicarnassensis* I 
thifilt, thftf hig** i ry if P^^^Qs^p^^v teacb'mgbv exam " 
Iflf; , We need feuTto oast our eyes on the world, 
siihii w« sliali see t^ie daily force of esuHuple ; we nei d 
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but to torn them mward, and we shall soon discover 
why example has iim force. " Pauci prudentia/' 
says Tacitus, honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab 
^ noxiis discerniint: plures aliorum eventis do« 
^ centnr." Snch is the imperfection of human uii-\ 
derstandingy such the frail temper of our minds» 
that abstract or general propositions, though ever 
so true, appear obscure or doubtful to us very y 
often, till they are explained by examples ; sxn« 
that the wisest lessons in favour of virtue go bat 
a little way to con^nce the judgment, and de- 
termine the will, unless they are enforced by the 
same means; and we are obliged to apply to 
ovtrselves what we see happen to other men. 
Inst met ions by precept have the further disad- 
vantage of coming on the authority of others, 
atid frequently require a long deduction of rea- 
soiilng. ''Homines auiplius oculis, quam auribus 
credunt; ionguoi iter est per praecepta, breve - 
et efBcax per exempla/' The reason of this 
judgment, which I quote from onei of Seneca's 
epistles in confirmation of my own opinion, rests, 
I thhik, on this ; that when examples are pointed 
out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with which 
we are flattered, made to our senses, as well as 
our understandings. I'he instruction comes then 
upon our own authority : we frame the precept 
ftfter our own experience, and yield to fact when 
we resist speculation. /But this is not the only 
advantage of instru^1;^oii by example ; for lestdin- 
pie appeals not to our understanding alone, but 
to our passions likewise. Example ^uages these 

or 
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or animates them ; sets p^ssibn on the side of 
judgment, aM'.l makes the whole man of a piece;, 
^vliich is more than the strongest reasoning and 
the clearest demonstration can do: and thus 
forming habits by repetition, example secures the 
observance of those precepts wliich example in- 
sinuated. Is it not PJiny, my lord, who says, 
^ that the gentlest* he should haveadded the most, 
effectual way of commanding, is by example ? 

Mitius jnbetur exemplo.** The harahest or- 
ders are softened by example,* and tyranny itself 
becomes persuasive. What pity it is, that so few 
princes ha\ c learned this way of commanding ?^ 
hat again : the force of examples is not confined ^ 
to those alone, that pass immediately under our 
sight : the examples, that memory suggests, have 
the sa-ne effect in their degree, and a habit of 
recalling them will soon prodnce the habit of ^ 
imitating them. In the same epistle, from whence>^ 
I cited a passage just now, Seiieca says that CJe^ 
anthes had never become so perfect a copy of 
Zeno, if he had not passed his life with him ; that 
Plato, Aristotle, i:nd the ether philosophers of that 
school, profited more by tiie example, than by 
the discour.'se of Socrates. (But here, by the way, 
Seneca miaiuok i Jbr Socrates died two years ac- 
cording to some^ and four y^rs according to otiiers, 
before the birth of Aristotle: and his mistake might 
come from the inaccuracy of those who collected 
for him, as Erasmus observes, after Quint ilian, in 
his judgment on Seneca.) But be this, which was 
scarce worth a parenthesis, as it will ; he adds that 

T 3 Metrodoius, ' 
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Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Poly»iitis^ men of 
great note, were formed by living under liit ^aiiie 
root with Epicurus, not by frequenting his school. 
These are instances of the force . of immediate 
example. But your lordship knows, that the citi- 
zens of Rome placed the images of their ancestors 
in the vestibules of their houses : so that, whenever 
they went in or out, tliLoe venerable bubtoes met 
their eyes, and recalled the glorious actions of the 
dead to fire the living, to excite them to imitate and 
even to emulate their great forefathers, Thc^ 
success answered the design. The virtue of one 
generation was transfused, by the magick of exam- 
pie, into several : and a spirit of heroism was 
maintained through many ages of that common- 
wealth. Now these are so many instances of the 
ferce of remote example ; and from all these in* 
stances we may conclude, that examples of bolU^ 
l^iods are necessary. 

The i^g^hnnLof ^tmp^i T Py lordy is the world : 
md the masters of this school are history and ex- 
jgerience] r"am tar from coatendmg," that tlie 
former is preferable to the latter. I think upon 
tb0 whole otherwise; but this I say, that tl^ for« 
roer is absolutely necessary to prepare us for the 
latter, and to accompany us while we are under 
the dtspipline of the latter, that is through th« 
whole course of our lives. No doubt some few 
men mav be quotedj^ to whom nature gave what 
art and industry can give to no man. But such 
^xa.npies will prove nothing against me, because 
I admit that the study of i^istory, wUiiout expe*- 
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rtenoe, is tnsaffioient^ l at assert, that experience 

-itself is so without genius. Genius is preferable 
to the other two; but I would wifih to find the 
tliree together: for how great soever a genius 
may be, and how much soever he niaj acquire 
ne^w light and heat, as he proceeds in his rapid 
course, certain it is that he will never shine with 
tiie full lustre, nor shed the full influence he is 
capable of, unless to his own experience he adds 
the experience of other • men and other ages. 
Genius, withoiit the improvement, at least of ex- 
perience, is what comets once were thought to be, 
a blazing meteor, irregular in his course, and dan« 
gerousin his approach; of no use to any system, 
and able to destroy any. Mere sons of earth, ir 
they have experience without any know ledge of 
the history of the world, are but half scholars in 
the science of mankind. And if they are con- 
versant in history without experience, they are 
worse than ignorant ; they are pedants, always 
incapable, sometimes meddling and presuming. 
The man, vvho has all three, is an honour to his 

. country, and a publick blessing : and such, I 
trust, your lordship will be in this century^ as^' 
your great grandfather * was in the last. 

I have insisted a little the longer on this bead» 
and have made these distinctions the rather, because 
though I attribute a great deal more, than many 
will be ready to allow, to the study ol history ; 
yet I would not willingly even seem to fell into 
the ridicule of ascribing to it such extravagan^^ 

Larlof CJarendoli. 
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eflectff, as several have done from TulJy doM^n to 
Casaubon, la Mothe le Vayer, and other mo- 
dern pedants. When Tully informs us, in the 
second book of his Tusculan disputations, that 
the first Scipio Africanus had always in his hands 
the works of Xenophon, he advances nothing 
but what is probable and reasonable. To say 
nothing of the retreat of the ten thousand, nor 
of other parts of Xenophon's writings; the 
images of virtue, represented in that admirable 
picitttre the Cyroj)iedia, were proper to entertain 
a soul that was frauglit with virtue, and Cvrifs 
was worthy to be imitated by Scipio. So Seiim 
emulated Caesar, whose Commentaries were trans- 
lated for his use against the customs of the 
Turks: so Ca3sar emulated Alexander; and 
Alexander, Achilles. There is nothing ridicu* 
loushere, except the use that is made of this pas- 
sage by those who quote it. But what the saine 
Tully says, in the fourth book of his academical 
disputations, concerning Lucullns, seems to me 
very extraordinary. Iti Asiam factus inrpcrator 
venit ; cum esset Roma profectus- rei mllitaris 
** rudis ;** (one would be i:eady to ascribe so sud- 
den a change, and so vast an iniprovemciit, to 
nothing less than knowledge infused by inspira. 
tion, if we were not' assured in the same place, 
that they were effected by very natural means, 
by such as it is in every man's power to employ ) 
partim percontando a peritis, partim in rebus 
gestis legendis." LucuUus, according to this 
account, verified the reproach on the Roman no- 
17 ' . bihty. 
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bility, which Sallust puts into the mouth of Ma- 
nns, But as I discover the passion of Marius, 

and his pr* iiuHces to the patricians, in one case; 
so I discover, methrnks, the cun!iing of Tully, 
and his partiality to himself, in the otiier. Lu- 
cullus, after he had been chosen consul, obtained 
by intrigue the government of Ciiicia, mid so put 
bimsdf into a situation of commanding tlie Ro* 
man army against Mithridates : Tully hfid the 
same government afterward, and though he had 
no Mithridates, nor any other enemy of conse* 
quenccy opposed to him ; though all his military- 
feats consisted in sur])n'sing and pilla^jing a par- 
cel of higlilanders and wiiil Ciiicians; yet he 
assumed the airs. of a conqueror and descrihed 
his actions in so pompous a style, that the ac- 
count becomes bnrlesque. He laughs indeed^ 
in one of his letters to Atticus, at his general- 
ship: but if we turn to those he \^rit to Coelius 
llufus, and to Cato, upon this occasion, or to 
those wherein he expresses to Atticus his 
resentment against Cato, for not proposing in his 
favour the honours usually decreed to conquerors, 
we may see how vanity turned his head, aud how 
impudently he insisted on obtaining a triumph. 
Is it any strain now to suppose, that he meant to 
insinuate, in the passage 1 have quoted about 
LucuUus, that the dilference between him and the 
former go^vemor of Cilicia, even in' military 
merit, arose li oui the diflercnt con juncture alone ; 
and that Luculius could not have done iu Cihcia, 
at that time^ mor^ than he himseif did ? Cicero 

had 
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had read and questioned at least as much as Lucui- 
Ius» aod i^'ould therefore have appeared as great 
a captain, if he had had as great a prince as M i* 
thridates to cncouuter. But the truth is, that 
Luculhis was made a great captain by theory, or 
the study of history, alone, no more than Fer- 
dinand of Spain and Alphonsus of Naples were 
cured of desperate distempers by reading Livy 
and Quintus Cnrtius : a silly tale, which Bodin^ 
An)} ot, and others have picked up, and propaga- 
ted. Lucullus had served in his youth against 
the Marsi, probably in other wars, and Sylla 
took early notice of him: he went into the east 
with 1 his general, and had a great share in liis 
confidence. lie commanded in several expedi* 
tions. It was be who restored^he Colophonians to 
their liberty, and who punished the revolt of the 
people of Myteleae. I hus we see that Lucullus 
was formed by experience, as well as study, and 
by an experience gained in those very coontries, 
where he gatliered so nuuiy laurels afterward in 
fighting against the same enemy. The late duke 
of Marlborough never read Xenophon, most cer- 
tainlv, nor the relation perhaps of any modern 
wars ; but he served in his youth under monsieur 
de Turenne, and I have heard that be was taken 
notice of, in those early days, by that great man. 
He afterward commanded in an expedition to 
Ireland, served a campaign or two, if I mis- 
take not, under king William in Flanders: and, 
beside these occasions, had none of gaining ex- 
perience in war, till he came to the head of our 

armies 
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armies in one thousand seven hundred and two, 
and triumphed not over Asiaticktroops» butorerthe 

vetj&ran armies of France. The Roman had on his 
side genius and experience cultivated by study : 
the Britonhadgeniusimproved by experience, and 
no moi e. The first therefore is not an example of 
what studv can do alone ; but the latter is an ex- 
ample of what genius and experience can do with- 
out study. They can do much, to be sure, when 
the first is given in a superioiir degree. But such'X 
examples are very rare : and when they happen 
it will be still true, that they would have had 
fewer blemishes, and would have come nearer to 
the perfection of private and publick virtue, in 
all tt|e arts of peace and achievments of war, if 
the view s of such men had been enlarged, and their 
sentiments ennoblecl, by acqairin^x tiiut cast of 
thought and that temper of mind, which will 
grow up and become habitual in every man, wfap 
applies himself eai ly to tlie study of history, as to 
the study of philosophy, with the intention of 
being wiser and better, without the affectation of 
being more learned. 

The temper of tlie mind is formed, and a 
certain turA given to our ways of thinking; 
in a word, the seeds of that moral charactei*, 
which cannot wholly alter the natural character, 
but may correct the evil and improve the good 
that is in it, or do the very contrary, are sown 
betimes, aud much sooaer than is commonly 
fsup|iOii&d. It is equally certain, that we shall 
gather or not gather experience, be the better 
or the worse for this experience, when we come 

into 
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« 

into the world and mingle among mankind, 

according to the temper of mind, and the turn 
of thought that we have acquired beforehand, 
and bring along with us. They will tincture 
all our fatnre acquisitions; so that the very 
same experience, which secures the jud^ent 
of one man, or excites him to virtue, shall lead 
another into errour, or plunge him into vice. 
From hence it follows, that tlie study of history 
has in this respect a double advantage. If expe- 
rience alone can make us perfect in oor parts, 
experience cannot begin to teach them till we 
are actually on the stage : whereas, by a previous 
application to this study, we con them over 
at least before we appear there: we are not 
quite unprcpai t tl, we learn our parts sooner, and 
we Icai'n them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an exam- 
ple. 1 "here is scarce any folly or vice more epi- 
demical among the sons of men, than that ridi- 
culous and hurtful vanity^ by which the people 
of each country are apt to prefer themfelves to 
those of every others and to make their own 
customs, and manners, and opinions, the standards 
of right and wrong, of true and false. The 
Chinese mandarhis were strangely surprised, and 
almost incredulous, when theJesuits showed, them 
how small a figure their empire made in the gene- 

. ral map of the world. TheSamojedes wondered \ 
much at the Czar of Muscovy for not livmg 

' among them : and the Hottentot, who returned 
from Europe, stripped himself naked as soon as he 
canxe iiQinei put on his bracelets of guts and gar- 

bage^ 
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bage, and grew stinking and lousy as fast as 
he could. Now nothing can contribute more td 
prevent us from beiug tainted with this vanity, 
than to accustom ourselves early to contemplate 
thedifTerent nations of tlie Earth, in that vast map 
which history spreads beibre us, in their rise and 
their fall, iu their barbarous and civilised states^ 
• in the likeness and unlikeness of them all to oiie 
another, and of each to itself. By frequently 
reoewinj^ this prospect to the mind, the Mexican 
with his cap and coat of feathers, sacrificing a 
human victim to his god, will not appear more 
savage to our eyes, than the Spaniard with a iiat 
on his head, and a gonilla round his neck, sacri- 
ficins^ whole nations to his ambition, his avarice, 
and even the wantonness of hi.s cruelty. 1 migiit 
show, by a multitude of other examples^ how his- 
tory prepares us for experience and guides us 
in it ; and many of these would be both curious 
and important. I might likewife bring several 
other instances, wherein history serves to purge 
the mind of those national partialities aiid preju 
dices, that we are apt to contract in our education, 
and that experience for the most part rather 
confirms than removes : because it is for the 
most part confined like our education. But I ap- 
prehend growing too prolix, andshall therefore con* 
dude this head by obscfrving, that though an early 
and proper application to the study of history 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partisdity io favour of our own 
couutrj, and a vicious prejudice against othersi 
yet the same istudy <wiil create in us a preierence 

of 
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of aiTection to our ou n country. There is a storv 
told of Abganis. He brought several beasts taken 
in different piaces to Rome, they say, and let them 
loose b'efore Augustus: every beast ran immediately 
to that part of the circus, where a parcel of earth 
taken from bis native soil had been laid« ^< Cre* 
dat Judceus Apella." This tale might pass on 
Josephus; for in him, 1 believe, I read it: but 
furciy the love of our country is a lesson of rea- 
son, not an institution of nature. Edocation and 
habit, obligation and luierest, attach us to it, not 
instinct. It is however so necessary to be culti- 
vated, and the prosperity of ail societies, a? well 
as the grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, 
that orators by their eloquence, and poets by ^ 
their enthusiasm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle of passion. 
But the exam])les which we fmd in history, im- 
proved by the lively descriptions, and the just 
applauses or censures of historians, will have a 
much better and more permanent effect, than 
declamation or song, or the dry ethicks of mere 
philo5oph}\ • In fine, to converse with historians 
is to keep good company : many of them were - 
excellent men, and those who were not i>ucii, have 
taken care however to appear such in their writ- 
ings. It must be therefore of great use to pre- 
pare ourselves by this conversation for that 6f y 
the world ; and to receive our first impressions, 
nd to acquire our first hahits, in a scene whei 
acres of virtue and vice are continually repre- 
acnted to us in the colours that belong properly 
/o them^ before we enter on another scene, where 

virtue 
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virtue and vice are too often confounded, and 
what belongs to one is ascribed to the other. 

Beside the advantage of beginning our ac- 
quaintance with mankind sooner, and of bringing I 
with us into the world, and the business of it, fuch/ 
a cast of thought and such a temper of mind asv^iilv 
enable us to make a better use of our experience; . 
there is this further advantage in tlie study of histo- 
ry, that the improvement we make, by it extends 
to more objects, and is made at the expense of 
other men: whereas thai improvement, which is 
the effect of our own experience, is confined tp 
fewer objects, and is made at our own expense. To 
state the account fairly therefore between these two 
improvements; though the latter be the more valua- 
ble, yet allowance being made on one side for the 
much greater number of examples that history 
presents to us, and deduction being made on the 
other of the price we often pay for our experience, 
the value of the former will rise in proportion. 
" I have recorded these things," fays Polybius, 
after giving an account of the defeat of Regulus, 
" that they who read these commentaries may 
be rendered better by them j for all men have 
** two ways of improvement, one arising from 
their own experience, and one from the^x- 
perience of others. Evidentior quidem ilia 
** est, qua3 per propria ducit infortunia ; at tutior 
** ilia, quae per aliena." I use Casaubon's trans- 
lation. Polybius goes on, and concludes, that 
since the first of these ways exposes us to great 
labour and peril, while tiie second works 

« the 
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' the same goo<l effect, and is attendad by no 

** evil circumstance, every one ought to take 
for granted, that the study of history is the best 
schpol where he can learn how to cunduct 
** himself in all the situations of life." Regulus 
had seen at Kome many examples of mngnani- 
mity, of frugality, of the contempt of riches, 
and of other virtues ; and these virtues he practis* 
ed. Ihit he liad not l( ai iied, nor had opportunity 
oi learning another lesson* >vliich the examples 
recorded in history inculcate frequently, the les- 
son of moderation. An insatiable thirst of niilltiuy 
fame* and uncouliucd ambition of extending their 
empire, an extravagant confidence in their ovrn 
courage and force, an insolent contempt of their 
enemies, and an impetuous ovci bearing spirit, 
with which they pursued all their enterprises, 
composed in his days the distinguishing character 
of a Uoman. Wliatcvcr the sciiau. and people 
resolved, to the members of that commonwealth 
appeared both practicable and just. Neither 
difliculties nor dangers could check them; md 
their sages had not yet discovered, tliat virtues in 
excess degenerate into vices. Notwithstanding 
the beautiful rant which Horace puts into his 
month, I make no doubt that ReguUis learned at 
Carthage those lessons of moderation, vv^hich he 
had not learned at Rome: but he learned them 
by experience, and the fruits of this experience 
came too late, and cost too dear ; ibr they cost 
the total defeat of the Roman araoy, the prolonga- 
tion of a calamitous war, which might have been 

iiniihed 
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finished by a glorious peace» the loss of liberty to . 
thohsands of Roman citizens, and to Regnlus hiiki^ 

self the loss of life in the midst of torments, if we 
4re entirely to credit what is perhaps exaggera- 
tion in the Roman authors. I 

; . There is anotlier advantage worthy otir obser- I 
Tation, that belongs to the study of history ; and 

' that X shall mention here, not only because of ihe 
importance of it, but because it leads me immedi- 
ately to speak of the nature of the improvement 
we ought to have in our view, and of the method 
in ithich it seems to me that this improvement . 
ought to be pursued : two particulars from wliicli \ 
your lordship may think perhaps that I digress \ 
too long. The advantage I mean consists in this^ 
that the examples which history presents to us, 
both of men and of events, are generally complete i 
the whc4e example is before us, and consequently 
the whole Jesson, or sometimes the various lessons 
which philosophy proposes to teacli ns by thid 
example. For first, as to meui we see them at 
their whole length in history, and we see thenl 
generally there throhgh a medium less partial at 
least than that of experience; fori imagine that 
« whig or a tory, while those parties subsistedi 
would have condemned in Satuminus the spirit of 
faction wliicli he applauded in his own trii)uiies, 
and would have applauded in Drusus the spirit 
of moderation which he despised in those of the 
contrary party, and which he suspected and hated 
in those of his own party. The villain who has 
imposed on mankind by bis poweir or cunnings 
Vol. Ill Z . and 
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and whom exper leBce could notuumask for a timf^ 
h munadked length : ^nd the hooept wtit 
has been inisiiii4^r8tood or flefiined, is justified 
before his story ends. Or if this doe;s not h^ppep, 
if the villain dies with hi3 wa^ oq^ in tk^ mii^ 
of ^plause, and honour, wealth, and power, 

and if the honest man dies under the same load 
of calumny ^nd disgrace under which he lived, 
•driven perha{i6 into e3(ile, ^nd exposed to w^(; ' 
yet we see historical justice executed, the nam^ 
of one branded with infamy, and that of the 9tk^ 
celebrated with panegyrick to succeeding ng^ 
Prsecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtues 
" sikanuir ; uUjue pravis dictis factisque ex pes* 
" teritateet infamia metussit.*' Thus, according 
to Tacitus, and according to troth, from wbic^ his 
judgments seldom deviate, the principal duty of 
history is to erect a tribunal, like that among thf 
E^ptiaQS, mentioned by DiodorusSiculus, whcsrs 
men and princes tliemseives were tried, and con* 
dtmned or acquitted, after their deaths; wher^ 
those who had not been punished for their crimes, 
and those who had not been honoured for thek* 
virtues, received a just retribution. Tiie i>enteD( e 
is pronounc^ in one i^e, as it was in the other^ 
too late to correct or recompense ; but it is pior 
nounced in time to render these examples of g^ne* 
ral instruction to mankind. Thus Cicero, that I 
may quote one instance out of thpusandfb (^nd 
that I do justice to the general character of that 

great man, whose purtjcular tailing I have censured 

SO freely ; Cicero, I say, was> ab^ndOA^ lygr QQt^ 
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vius, and massacred by Antony* Bttt let any man 
J read this fragaieiif ot Aureliiis Fuscus, and 
^ ' ^choose which he would wisli to have been, the 
r*-^ orator, or the triunTvir ? Quoad 4iuinanum 
genus incolumemanst l it, qaamdiu usus literis 
honor summae eloquentiae pretium erit, quam* 
diu rerum natura aut ibrtuna steterit, aut me- 
** moria duraverit, admirabile posteris vigebis m- . 
c* geniura, uno proscriptus seculo, proscribej[( ^ 
Antontum omnibus." 

Thus again, as to events that stand recorded in 

history J we see them all, we >ee them as they fol- 
lowed one another, or as they produced one ano- 
ther, causes or effects, immediate or remote. We 
are cast back, as it were, into former ages : we 
live wkh the men who lived before us, and we in^ 
habit countries that we never saw. Place is en* 
larged, and time prolonged^ in this manner; so 
that the man who applies himself early to the 
study of history may acquire in a few years, and 
before he sets h4s foot abroad in the world, not 
only a more extrnded knowledge of mankind, but 
the experience of more centuries than any of the^^ 
* patriarchs saw. 1 he events we are witnesses o^ X 
in the course of the longest life, appear to us very 
often original, unpi-epared, single, and unrelative, 
if I may use such an expression for want of a 
better in English; in French I would say isol^s: 
they appear such very often, are called accidents, 
and looked on as the etfects ol chance; a word, by the 
way, which is in constant use, and has frequently, 
no determinate meaning. We get over the pi esent 
» z z difficulty 
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dilTiciiityi we improve the momentary advantage 
as well as we can, and we look no farther. Ex- 
perience can cany us no larther ; for experience , 
can go a very little way back in discovering 
causes : and effects are not the objects of experi- 
ence till they iiappen. From hence many errou rs 
in judgment, and by consequence in conduct, 
necessarily arise. And here tod lies the difference 
we are speaking of between history and experi* 
eace. The advantage on the side of the former 
is double. In ancient history, as we have said 
already^ the examples are complete, which are in* 
.complete in the course of experience. The begin- 
ning, the progression, and the end appear, not of 
particular reigns, much less of particular enter- 
prises, or systems of policy alone, hot of govern- 
ments, of nations, of empires, and of all the various 
systems that have succeeded one another in the 
course of their duration. In modern history, the 
examples raaj bf, and sometimes are, incomplete; 
but tliey have ihia advantage when they are so, 
that they serve to render complete the examples 
of our own tfme. Experience is doubly defec^N, 
tivej we are born too late to see the beginnings 
and we die too soon to see the end of many 
tilings. History supplies both these defects. 
Modern history shows the causes, )vhen experi- 
ence presents the effects alone : and ancient his- 
tory enables us to guess at the effects, when experi- 
ence presents the causes alone. Let me explain 
xny meaning by two examples of these kinds 
one past, the other actually preseoi^ 
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When the revolution of one tliousand six hun- 
dred aad eighty-eight happened, few men then' 
dive, I suppose, went farther in their search 
after the causes of it, than the extravagant at- 
tempt of king James against the religion and 
liberty of his people. His former conduct, and 
the passages of king Charles the soconrrs reign 
might ranlcle still at the hearts of some men, but 
could not be set to account among the causes of 
his deposition; since he had succeeded, not* 
withstanding them, peaceably to the tlirone : and 
the nation in general, even many of those wfco 
would have excluded him from it, were desirous, 
or at least willing, that he .^hould continue in it. 
Now this example, thus stated, alfbrds, no doubt, 
much good instruction to the kings and peo^dfe' 
of Britain. But this instruction is not entire,* 
because the example thus stated, and confjiied to 
the experience of that age, is imperfect King< 
James's malfadministration rendered a revolution • ^ 
necessary and practicable ; but his maleadmi- 
uistration, as well as all his preceding conduct, 
was caused by his bigot attachment to popery, 
and to the priiicipJes of arbitrary government, 
from which no warning could divert him. His - 
bigot attachment to these was caused by the exile 
of the royal family ; this exile was caused by the 
usurpation of Cromwell : and Croinweirs usur- 
pation was the efi'ect of a former rebeilion, begun 
not without reason on accoutit of liberty, but 
witiiout any valid pretence on account of religion. . 
During this€xii«, our princes caught the taint of. 

*3 popery^. 
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popery and foreign poHlidks. We made them 
unfit to govern us, and after that were forced to 
recal them, that they might rescue us out of 
anarchy. It was necessary therefore, your lord>i 
ship sees, at the revolution, and it is more so now, 
to go b^ck in history, at least as iar as I have noea^ 
tioned, and perhaps farther, even to the beginning 
of king James the first's reign, to render this 
event a complete ei^ample, an4 to diiivelope all 
the wise, hoaest, and salutary precqrts, vitb 
whieh it is pregnant, both to king and sulject. 

"The other example shall be taken from what 
has succeeded the revolution. Few men at that 
timelooked fojrward enough to foresee the neces* 
aary consequences of the i\ew constitution of the 
revenue, that was soon afterward tbnned; noi: 
qI the method of fttn^ug that immediately took ' 
place i which, absurd as they are, have continued 
ever since^ till it is become scarce possible to 
iJter th^. Few people, 'I say, foiresaw how th^ 
creation of funds, aud the multiplication of taxes, 
would increase early the power of the crown, 
and bring our liberties, by a nal«ural and neces* 
sary progression, into more real, though less> 
apparent danger, than they were iu hefoi c the 
revolution. The excessive ill husbandry practised 
fxofL the very beginning of king Williajip's reign, 
and which laid tlie foundations of all wefoel and 
of all we fear, was not the effect of ignorance, 
mistake, or what we call chance, but of design 
and scheme in those who had the sw ay at that 
time. I am not so Hacbaritable> however, as to 
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Beiieve that they intended to bring upon their 
couiitiy ail the ikii^bi«!& that we, who eatiie after 
tft^, (fctf»eHefi<« aiid appreliend. No, they 
saw the measures they took singly, and iinrela- 
tively, or reiativeiy alone to sonae immediate 
Object. The liotkyft of Attaching men tor the trew 
goverftiiient, by tempting theOil to embdrk their 
fortunes on the same bottom, was a reason of statd 
to ^me: the notkm of creating ^ new, that ii^ 
It m6riey^ iiiferest, in opposition to the lahded 

infefest, or as a balance to it, and of acquiring 
^periour influence in the city of London at least 
tlie e(itabiiihhM<At of great ^t*perations, Waa 
^ reason of party to others : and I make no doubt 
that the opportunity of amassing immense estates 
fay the maii^agement of funds, by trafficking in 
paper, and by all the arts of jobbing, was a rea^ 
son of private interest to tliose who supported 
and improved this i^heitoe of iniquity, if not to 
tho»^ who demised it. They looked no^ ftrther. 

Nay, we who canle after them, and have iong 

tasted the bitter iVuits of the corruption they 

planted, were far from taking such an alarm at 

our distress aud our danger, as they deserved; till 

the most remote and f^tal effects of causes, laid 

by the last generatron, very near becoming 

an dbject of Experience fn this. Yctnr lordships 

I am sin*e, sees at once how much a due reflect - 

tion on the - passages of foriner times, as tbey^^ ^ 

stand recorded in the history of oui^ ov^n; and of 

other countries, would have deterred a free peo- " 

pie from trusting tlie sole management oi^ so great 

g 4 ' «^ 
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a I evenue, and the sole nomination of those let 
gions of officers employed in it, tQ their chief 
magistrate. There remained indeed no pretence 
for doing so, when once a salary was settled on 
the prince, apd the publick revenue was no lon- 
ger in any sense his revenue, nor the publicli^ 
expense bis expanse. Give me leave to add, 
that it w^ould have been, and would be still, more 
decent with regard to tiie prince, and less repug-r 
nant ifnot more ponformabie to the prificiples and 
practice too of our government, to take this power 
and intiuence from the prince, or to share it 
with him ; to exclude men from the privir 
lege of representiiig their feUow^s^bjects who 
clioose lliem in parliament, purely be- 
cau^ they are emplpyed and trusted by tiie 
prince. ' 

Your lordship sees, not only how much a due 
reflection upon the experience of other ages and 
countries would have pointed qut national corrupr 
tion, as the natural and necessary consequence 
of investing the crown v/ith the management of 
so great a revenue ^ but also the loss of liberty, 
as the natural apd necessf^ry ^onsequ^^ice ofna^ 
tional corruption. 

These two examples explain sufficiently what 
they are intended to explain. It only remain,8 
therefore upon this head, to observe the difference 
between the two manners, ii j^^^i d tich h^ st( pi^y sup- 
' plies the defects ^pf pyf ^-ir^p^pxM^g^ It shows 
US causes as in fact they were laid, with their 
immeiiii^^e effects: ai^d it enables us \q gue^ 
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at future? events. It can do no more, in the nature 
of things. My lord Bacon, in his second book 
of the Advancement of Learning, having in his 
mind, I suppose, what Philo and Josephus assert- 
ed of Moses, affirms divine hislory to have this 
prerogative, that the narration may be before 
the fact as well as after. But since the ages 
of prophecy, as well as miracles, are past, we 
mast content ourselves to guess at what wiU be, 
by what has been : we have no other means ia 
our power, and history furnishes us with these* 
^ow we are to improve, and apply these mean^ 
^ well as how we are to acquire them, shaU b^ 
^4upe4 iPQre particularly in another letter. 
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a 

LETTER III. 

). Aa Objcvte ag^iMt ti€ ptj^Hf of Hitiery rcntovM* 
9, The lalae and trae Aims of thoM yrho ntvdy it. 3. Of 
the History of the first Ages, with reflections ou the ftate 
of Ancient History prophane and liicretf. 

Wbx s these letters to fall into the hmd9 dd 
some ingenious persons, who adorn the ftge w<! 
Five in, your lordship's correspondent woukl he 
joked upon for it is project of improvin cf men in 
rirttYe tmA wisdom bjr the study of histofy. 
The genthral charswters of men, ft wouM fee 
said, are determined by their nataral constitnf ions, 
as their particular actions are by immediate 
objects. Many very conversant in history would 
be cited, who have proved ill men, or bad po- 
liticians I and a long roll would be produced 
of others, who have anived at a great pitch erf* 
private, and publick virtue, withoutany assistance 
of this kind, Sornetiiing has been said alrejidy 
to anticipate this objection ; but since I have 
heard several persons af!irm such propositions 
with great confidence, a loud langh, or a silent 
ineer the ]iedants, who presumed* to think 
otherwise ; I will spend a few paragraphs, with 
your lordship's leave, to sliow that such aftirma- 
tioujs, for to aftirm among these fine men is to 
reason, either prove too much, or prove nothings 
If oup general characters were determined 
absolutely, as ihey arc certainly induenced, by 
our constitutions, and if our particular actions 

wer# 
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^ere so by immediate objects; all instruction 
by precept, as well as example, and ail endeavours 
to form the moral character by educatkm, would 
be unneeeflsary; Even thd Iktk care that it 
taken, and surely it is impossible to take less, ia 
the training up our youth, would be too much. 
But the truth is widely different from this re* 
presentation of it , for, what is vice, and what is 
virtue ? I speak of them in a large and piuiosopbi* 
. Cfd sense. The former is, I tbin)^ no more than 
the excess, abuse, and misappficiftion of appetites> ^ 
desires, and passions, natural ami innocent, nay 
useful and necessary. Tbe latter consists in thd 
moderation and government, in the use and ap- 

-licatioa of tliese appetites, deiiires, and passions, 
according to ti^ rifles of reason, and therefore 
often in oppointion to their own blind impulse. 

What now is education ? that part, that 
principal and most neglected part of it, I mean» 
which tends to form the moral character 2 It it« 
J think, an institution designed to lead men from 
their tender years, by precept and example, by 
argument and authority, to tbe practice, and to 
the habit of practising'these rules. The stronger 
our appetites, desires, and passions are, the 
harder indeed is the task of education : but when 
tbe efforts of educaition are proportioned to this 
strength, althou^ our keenest appetites and de- 
sires, and our ruling passions cannot be reduced 
to a quiet and upif'^rm subi^l^oiy^et are not 
. their esccesses assuaged? are not Aeir abuses 
^ud misapplications in some degree^ diverted or 

cbeck«d2 ^ * 
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checked ? Though the pilot cannot lay the 
ttorm, canaot he carry the ship, by his art, better 
tiirottgh it, and' often prevent the wreck that' 
would iilways happen, without him f If Alex*' 
ander who loved wine, and was naturally cho- 
lerick, had been bred under the severity of Roman 
disciptine, it is probable he would neither have 
made a bonfire of Persepolis for his wliore, nor 
have killed his friend. If Scipio, who was na« 
tnrally given to Women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I mistake not, the authority of Polybius, 
as well as some verses of Naevius preserved by 
A. Gellius, had been educated by Olympias at 
the tsourt of Philip, it is improbable that he would 
have restored the beautiful Spaniard. In short, 
if the renowned Socrates had not corrected na- 
ture by art, this first apostle of the gentiles had 
been a very profligate fellow, by his own con- 
fession i for he was inclined to all the vices 
Zopyrus imputed to him, as they say, on the obser- 
vation of his physiognomy. 

With him therefore, who denies the effects 
of education, it would be in vain to dispute* 
• and with him who admits them, there can be 
'riodispnte, concerning that share which I ascribe 
to the study of history, in forming our moral . . 
characters, and making us better men. The 
very persons who pretend that incliwations can* 
net be restrained, nor habits corrected, against 
our natural bent, would be the first perhaps 
to prove, m certain cases, the contrary. A 
iortune at court, or the iav ours of a lady, liave 

' prevailed 
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• j>reyaiied on tnaiijr to conceal^ and they cotiH 
not conceal without restraining, which is one 

step towards correcting, the vices they were bj 
.nature addicted to the most. Siiall we imagine 
now» tliat the beanty of virtue and the deformity 
of vice, tfc#charmsof a bright and lasting re* 
putation, the terrour of being delivered over^ 
criminals to all posterity, the.real benefit arisinjr 
from a conscie&tioiis discharge of the duty, we 
owe to others, which benefit fortune can neither 
hinder nor take away, and the reasonableness of 
conforming ourselves to the. designs of God ma- 
nifested ia tiic constitution of the human nature;, 
shall we imagine^ I say» that all these are not able 
to acquire tlie same power oyer those who are 
oontinnally called upon to a contemplation of 
them, and they who apply themselves to the study 
of history are so called upon, as other motives^ 
mean and sordid in comparison ^ of thesCji can 
Uiiurp on other men ? 

2. That tlie study of history, far from making 
us wiser and more useful citizens, as well as 
better men, may be of no advantage whatsoever; 
that it may serve to render us mere antiquaries 
afid .scholars ; or that it may help to meike us 
forward coxcombs, and prating pedants, I have 
ah ead v allowed. But this is not the fault of his- 
tory : and to convince us .that it. is not, we need 
only contrast the true use of history with the use 
that is made of it by ^ch men as these. We 
ought always to keep in mind, diathiatoirji 
phiIosophyA y < j ^i|| g ^ ^gflff i pl r n \\(^\Y to n?niilm > ' 

ourselves 
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ourMlm i n all the sttualicmi of p riirAt# 
p^h^ttkr ^W ^! , thmt th<r > f o r > .wt gmi t apply ourseir^j ^ 
to itjii.a4>h i! osophical s4ii ri L 3_mi in a nner ; that 
:WC muni rme boc^p^tiimi^ tojj^^ner^knowl^dg^^ 

•ntTthftt we mast fit oursel^ fi»M9l^ society 

and buisiaess of mankind by aceustoming our 
minds to reflect and meditate on the characters 
we find described, and the ceursa ef events wa 
find related there. Particular axiiiipies maj ba 
ol u^jc sometimes ia particular cases; bat the 
application of them is dangerous. It nrnst be 
done with the ntmo9t eifcumspe^ction, or it will 

be seklom done with succe.ss. And yet one would 
think that this was the pniicipatuse of the study 
of history, by what has hem written on tha 
subject. I know not whether Macliiavel him- 
seii is quite free irom defect on this account : 
he, seems to' carry the nse am} application of par- 
ticniar examples sometimes too far. Marios and 
Catulus passed the Alps, met and defeated the 
Cimbri beyond the frontiers of Italy, I& it safe 
to conclude from hence, that wbeneverone people 

is invaded b}- another, the iin a led ought to meet 
and fight the invciders at ^ distance from their 
frontiers? Machiavels countrjonan, Guicciardin, 
was aware of the danger that might arise front 
such an application of examples. Peter of Medi- 
cis had involv^ himself in greatdifficulties, when 
those wars and calamities began, which Lewie 
Sforza first drew and entailed ou Italv, bv^ flatter- 
ing the ambition of Charles the eighth in order 
to gratify his own, and citing the French into 

that 
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tlmt cQuntry. Peter ow^ed his distress to hi§ 
fpUy ind^paftiog from the general tenour of coq« 
4t)ct hi$ tkther Laurence hud held, and hoped to 
fi^lievf himself l>y imiutin)^ uis latlier's example 
in oQe particular inslaxice. Al a time wkm 
the wars with the pope and kiofn^ of Naples had 
reduced Laurence to circum.sUiices of great 
^bioger, he took the resolution of going io F^di- 
Hand) and of treating in person with that prince. 
Tlie resoJutioQ appears in history imprudent and 
aluiost desperate : weie we inarmed of the secret 
reaions oa which this great man acted»'it wouid 
appear rery po38ikly a wise and safe measure. It 
gucceededy and Laurence brouglit back with hia 
puhlkk f»eace» and private security. As noon 
as the French troops entered the dominiona. of 
Flurence, Peter was struck vvitli a |)anick terrour, 
wwt to Qiarie^i the eightht.put the port of Leg- 
hem, the fortresses of Pisa, and aU tbe keys of 
the country, into thiii princess hands ; whereby 
be disarmed the Florentine commonwealth, and 
minted himself. He was . deprived of his autho- 
rity and driren out of the city, by the jn^t indig"- 
nation of the magistrates and people : and in 
the tr^iai^y which they made afterward with the 
>kiiag of Franeo, it was stipulated, that Peter should 
not remain within a hundred miles of the state, 
nor his brothers witiiin the same distance of tlie 
city of Eiorence* Qn, this occasion Guicciardin ob' 
Siarvos* how dan^enoaa it is to govern ourselves 
by particular examples; since to have the same 
mcQW, . we niu»t bare, the same prudence, and 

the 
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the same fortune i and since the example must 
not only answer the case before us in general, bat 
in every minute circumstance. This it the sense 
of that admirable historian, and tiiese are his 
words — " e senza dubio moito pehcoloso il 
** govemarsi con gl' esempi, se non concorfono, 

•* noa solo m geuerale, ma in tutu i pa^ticulari, 
le medesime ragioni; se le cose non souo 
FOgolate con la medesima prudenza, & se 
oUre a tutti li altri fondamenti, non, v'ha la 
" parte sua la medesima fortuna." An observa- 
tion that Boilean makes» and a rule he lays 
down in speaking of translations, will properly 
find tiieu place here, and serve to explain still 
better what I would establish. To translate 
** servilely into modem language an ancieniau- 
thor plirase by phrase, and word by word, is 
preposterous : nothing can be more unlike the 
original than such a copy. It is not to show, 
it is to disguise the author: and he who has 
** known him only in this dress, woLild not know 
him in his own. A good writer, instead of 
** taking thisingloriousand unprofitable taskupon* 
** him, will jou:>ter contre Toriginal, rather imitate 
than translate, and rather emulate than imitate: 
he will transfuse the sense and spirit of the ori» 
ginal into his own work, and will endeavour to 
*' write as the ancient author would have wrote, 
had he writ in the same language." New, to 
improve by examples is to improve by imita« 
tion. We must catch the spii it, if we can, and 

coulorm our^ielves to tlie reason of them ^ hut we 

must 
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ihit^ to tnAtiRState s^nrildi^ Mto mr 

conduct, if your loWship will allow the ex- 
pres$ion> the particular couduct of those good 
and gri^t men> whose inmg^ hisidrjr bef(dr^ 
lis. Godras ^nd the Dfefeii dttbted ' th^sfelves 
Id 8feath: t)tie because an oracle iiad lbretold> 

ttet Ih6 utih/ who»i generid was kilted wotiM 
bis fktortbil^ $ th^ btters ift (sondpliatied with « 

siiperitiffon that bore great analogy to a cere-- 
ihony practised in tii6 old £gyj[>tian church} and 
^ed aftei'i^ibrd, il§ lit^hjf otlim of the sMiil 
origin were, to the ritliftl of the hraelitfes. Thes6 
are examples of great magnanimity, to be siire» 
and ctf ma^iiknfimlty ^HKjitoyed ifi th6 nioilt wori> 
(hy ddusl^. <IH the ^rty days of the Atfa^hiafi 
atid Roman government, when the credit of era- 
c!e!i atid all Kihds of sap^ratitic^n prevKited, 
Heav€^ WdiS pfotr^Iy thOu|^t fO di^Iight ih btetotf; 
and even Imman blood was shed under wifd ilf#-' 
tions of atonement, propKialion, purgation, expii^ 
iim, liad ssitisfaetio^ $ they i^h(y set idch esesCfnM 
pf^ th^^ ^f«d « h^rc^teal atfd a ratit^fdl 
part tob. But it a genefa^ should act the satftij 
p^ajft now, aAd; if6' order to secare his Victdrj^^ 
^ killed a« fast as coilld, hd might pa^s ftl^ 
a hero, bat I am sure he would pass for a mad- 
' rftan. Even these examples, however, are of use i 
my «kciie Hi a« lea^ to fetitai>e ovtt Ifv^ fr^ 
k ik€ f^^^ of dtrf eotrntry, by propbsing to oUf 
httitation men, who dev6ted themselves to certain 

death in th^ of theirl They «ltow c^s what 
tnrik of UkalltMioa <m fiWttCa,'^ ttm 

Vql. III. -^^^^ greatest 
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greatest trifle, nay the greatest absurdity, dressed 
up in the solemn airs of religienycan carry ardour 

and coufidence, or the contrary sentiments^ into 
the l>reasts of thousands. 

These are certain general principles and rules 
of life and conduct, which always must be true, 
because they are conformable to the invaria* 
bie nature of things. He who studies histoiy 
as be would study philosophy, will soon distin- 
guish and collect them, and by doin^ so will 
soon form to himself a general system of ethiciLS 
and politicks on the surest foundations, on the 
trial of these principles and rules Jn all ages, 
and on the coutirmation of them by universal, 
experience. I said be will distinguish them; 
for once more I must say, that as to parti- 
cular modes of action, and measures of conduct, 
which the customs of different countries, the . 
manners of different ages, and the circumstances 
of different conjuuctuieii, have appropriated, as 
it were^ it is always ridiculous, or imprudent and 
dangerous, to employ them. But this is not all^ 
By contemplating the vast variety of particular 
characters and events 5 by exauiiuing the strange 
combinations of. cfiuses, different^ remote, and 
seemingly opposite, that often concur in produ- 
cing one effect ; and tiie surprising Icrtiiity of 
one single, and uniform cause in the producing 
of a multitude of eiSe&s asdifferent, as remote, and 
. seemingly as opposite ; by tracing carefully, as 
eaieiuliy as if the subject he considers were of 
< personal and .hnme^^iate concern to him, all 
i6 the 
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ihe iiitnute and sometimes scarce perceivable cir- 
cumstances, either in the characters of actors, or 
in the course of actions, that history enables him 
io trace, and according to which the success of 

affairs, even the greatest, is mostly determiii< (l ; 
by thescj and such methods as these, for I might 
descend into a much greater detail^ a man of parts 
may improve the study of history to it*s proper and 
principal use; he may sharpen the penetration, 
fix the attention of bis mind, and strengthen 
his judgment ; he may acquire the faculty and 
tiic hiibit ofdiscerning quicker, and looking farther^ 
and of e^ertuig that flexibility, and steadiness, 
whiph are necessary to be joined in the conduct 
of all affairs that depend on the concurrence or 
opposition oi other men, 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the study of 
■ geometry even to those who have no design o( 
being geonietncKias ; and he gives a reason for it, 
that may be applied to the present case. Such per- 
sons may forget isvery problem that has been pro- 
posed, and every boiulion ilidt liiey or others have 
given 3 but the habit of pursuing long trains of 
id^as will remain with them, and they will pierce 
through the mazes ' of sophism, and discover a 
latent truth, where persons who liavc not this 
habit will never find it. 

In this mannerthestudyof history will { ix pare 
lis for action and observation. History is the 
ancient autiior : experience is the modern language. 
We form our taste on the first, we translate the 
sense and reason, we transfuse the spirit and force ; 

, A A 2 l^Ut 
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but we Jmitiite only the particular graces of th« 
original j we ioiilute tliein according to the idiom 
of our. own tongue, that is, we sirbstitute oftea 
equivalents in the lieu of then)» and are far from 
affecting to c(jpy them servilely. To concludey 
as experience is conversant about the present^ and 
the present enables us to guess at the future %^ 
history is conversant about the ]);ist, a nd by kno\y. 

tb^ ^^ii>P?^ ^^^^ b een, we 
alblfe to judge ot the things that arf>, 

use, my lord, which I make the proper and 
principal use of the study of history, is not insisted 
on by those who have writ concernhig iheimetlMxA 
to be followed in this study : andsinc*ewe pro})08e 
different ends, we must of course take different 
ways. Few of their treatisos have fallen into 
my hands : one, the method of BocJin, a man 
i'amous in his time, I remember to have read. I 
took it up with much cxpect-Uion many years 
ago \ I went through it, and remained extremely 
disappointed. He might have given almost any 
other title to his book as properly as that which 
stands before it. There are not many pages in 
it that relate any more to his subject than a te- 
dious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts for tlje 
characters of nations according to their positions 
on the globe, and according to the influence of 
the stars ; atid assures his reader, that nothing can 
be more necessary than such a disquisition, ** ad 
universamhistoriarum cognitionem,etincorrup** 
turn earum judicium.*' In hismethod, we are to 
take first a general view oi univeisal history, and 

chronology^ 
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olironoiogy, in short abslractSi and then to study all 
particular histories and systems. Seneca speaks of 
men who spend their whole lives in learning how- 
to act in life, " dum vitae instrumenta conquirunt.'' 
I doubt that this method of Bodin would conduct 
us in the same» or as bad a way ; would leave us 
no time for action, or would make us unfit for it. 
A huge commonplace book, wherein ali the 
remarkable sayings and &cts that we find in his- 
tory are to be registered, may enable a man to 
talk or write like Bodin, but will never make him 
% better man, nor enable him to promote, like a 
useful citizen, the security, the peace, the welfare^ 
or the grandeur of the community to which 
he belongs. I shall proceed therefore to speak 
of a method, that leads to such purposes as these 
directly and certainly, without any regard to the 
methcKis that have been prescribed by others. 

I think tlien we must be oii our guard i^ains^ 
this very aflecti^ion of learning, and this very 
wantonness of curiosity, which tlie examples and 
precepts we commonly meet with are calculated 
to flatter and indulge. We must neither dwell 
too long in the dark, nor wander about till vve 
lose our way in the liglit. We are too apt to 
CMfj systems of philosophy beyond all our ideas, 
and systems of history beyond all our memorials. 
The pliilosopher begins with reason and ends 
with imagmation. The historian inverts this 
order: he begins without memorials^ and he 
sometimes ends wiili them. This silly custom 
is so prevalent among men of letters who apply 
themselves to the study of history, aiid has so, 

▲ A 3 much 
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much prejudice and so much authority on .the 
side of it» that your lordship must gi?e me leave 
to speak a little more particularly and jdsunly 

than I have done, in favour of common sense^ 
ligainst an absurdity which isaliQC^st sanctified* ^ 

REFLECTIONS 

ox TBS STATE OF ABCWNT BlSTOHY. 

The nature of man, and the constant course of 

human affairs, render it impossible that the first 
ages of any new nation, which forms itself 
should afford authentick materials for history. 
We have none such concerning theoriginals of any 
of tl)Ose nations that actuaiiy subsist. SU^U we 
expect to find them concerning the originals of 
nations dispersed, or extinguished, two Or three 
thousand years ago ? If a thread of dark and 
uncertain traditions, therefore, is made, a^ it com« 
monly is, the introduction to history, we should 
touch it lightly, uikI i uu sw iftly over it, far from 
insisting on it, eitiier a$ authors or readers. 
Such introductions are at best no more than 
fanciful preludes, that try the instruments, and 
precede the concert. He must be void of judg- 
ment and taste, one would think, who can take 
the first for true history, or the last for true 
harmony. And yet so it has been, and so it 
is, not in Germany and Holland alone ^ but in. 
Italy, in France, and in England, where genius 
has abounded, and taste has been long refined, 
pur great scholars have dealt and deal in fables- 
fit least as much as our poets^ with ibis dif- 
ference 

X 
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ference to- the disadvantage of the foimer, to 

wliom I may apply the remark as justly as Seneca 
applied it to the dialecticiaas — " tristius inepti 
'^li1lnt lUi ex professo lasciviunti hi agere* 
seipsoB aliqttid existimant/' Learned men, in 
learned and inquisitive ages, who possessed in any' 
advantages that we have not, and among others' 
' that of being placed so many centuries nearer* 
the orio^inal truths, that are the objects of so much 
laborious search^ despaired of finding them,, 
and gave fair warning to posterity,, if posterity 
would have taken it. The ancient geographers, * 
as Plutarch says in the life of Tiieseus, when they ' 
laid down in their maps the little extent of sea 
and land that was known to them, left great 
spaces void. In some of these spaces they wrote, * . 
Here are sandy deserts, in others, here are im- " 
passable marshes, here is a chain of inhospitable 
mountains, or here is a frozen ocean. Just so 
botli he aijid other historians, when they it'eiated 
fabulous originals, were not wanting to set out the 
bounds beyond which there was neither history 
nor chronology. Censorinus has preserved the . 
distinction of three asras established by Varro. 
This learned Roman antiquary did not de«« . 
terminc whether the first period had any hegin-^ 
ning, but fixed the end of it at tl;e tirst, that is^ 
according to him, tbeOgygian, deluge; wliich. 
he placed » I think, some centuries backw^rder 
than Julius Africanus thought fit to place it 
afterward. To this aera of absolute darkness ^ 
sappossed that a kind of twilight succeeded. 
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frqm Ihe Ogygiw d^liiga tp tke ^ _^ , 

iHifi thif he c«Ued the &bQlota9 age.' From tUm 
v^jlgar aiia when Corasbiis \iw crowned wotor, 
4p4 Ipng ^(o: th@ true sem ivim those gamer 
mtituted tqr Iplutu% the Greeki frntend 
i% be able to digest th^ir Ui&iory with some order, 
cle^i iiess. aiid cerUiHtj^ : Varro therefore iDoked 
OR it ^ the qf <^y, or the hegi^g drOiai 
historical age. He might do so the rather, 
perhaps, because he included by it tbe date hob 
lilf^Q^i;^ fixed, or, upau lepgyHeotiM^ that the 
elder Cftto had of tihe fwodatioii of Rome 
within the period troffi which he supposed thai 
hiiJtori^al truth to found. But yet most 
Cf Ft^ia it is» that the bifisfeoryrand ohronofegy ef the 
age^ that Ibllow are as confused and uncertain, 
as the history aad cUroviolflgy o( those which 
unwkediateiiy precede this a^ra. 

3. The Slu.te uf aucix?nt profeae Iiistory« 

I, The Greeks did not begin to write in prose 
till Pherecides of Syros introduced the custom: 
and Cadmus Milesius was their first hisitorian. Now 

^ ^hed lon^ 

after the true, or e\ ea 
the vulgar Oij mpic c-era : for Josephihs aOirms, 
and in this he has great probability on iiis side,' 
that Gadmns Milesius, and Acusilaus Argivus, 
in a word the oldest historians in Greece, were* 
very little more ancient than th.e expedition 
of the Persians against the Greeks. As several 
centuries passed, between the Oiyrupic sera ' 

^9^^ ^"and' 
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i^fid these ftrat hirtoridnt, there passed likewiv^e 
several more UeUveen these and the first Greek 
chronologers. Tiaaasus about the time of Pto- 
lemy Phiiadelphus, and Eratosthenes, about tl^at 

* of Ptolemy Evergetes, s^em first to have di- 
gested the events recorded by thena, according 
to the olympiads. Ptecedent writers mentioned 
sometimes the olympiads ; bat this rule of reckon^ 
ing was not brought into established use soonen,; 
The «ile could not serve to render history 
mom clear and certain till it was followed : it was 
not fbllowe-l till about five hundred years after 
the pjympic «ra. There renaains therefbre no 
pivteiice to place the beginning of the historical 
age so high as Varro placed it, by five hundred 
years. 

Heilanicus indeed and otliers pretended to gire 
the originaJs et cities and governments, and to 
deduce their narrations from great antiquity. 
Then works are lost, but we can judge how in- 
considerable the loss is, bythe writingsof that age 
wjiioh remain, and by the report of tliose who 
had seen the others. For instance, Herodotu« 
waa contemporary with HelJanicus. Herodotus 
Waa inquisitive enough in all conscience, and 
proposed to publish all he could learn of liie anti- 
quities of the ioniana, Lydians, Phrygians, Egyp. 

* tians, Babylonians, Medes, and Persians ; timt is, 
ofelmost all the nations who were known iu his time 
to exist. If he wrote Assyriacs, we have them not ; 
bull we are sure that this woixi M'as used pro- 
WbialJy to signify fabulous legends, soon alter 

his; 
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his time, and when the mode of publishing such 
relations and hii>tories prevailed among tiie 
Greeks. 

In tlie nine books we have, he goes back in« 
deed almost to the Olympic sBra, without taking 

notice of it however ; but he goes back only to 
tell an old woman's tale, of a king who lost his 
crown for showing his wife naked to his favourite; 
and iVoni Candaules and Gyges he hasteiis, or 
rather he takes a great leap, down to Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of history of the Medes 
and then of the Persians, to the flight of Xerxes, 
which happened iu his ow a time, is carried on. ' 
The events of his own time are related with an 
air of history. Bat ail accounts of the Greeks 
ab well as the Persians, w inch precede these, and ., 
idl tlie accounts which he gives occasionally of 
othernations, were drawn up most maniftstly 
on broken, perplexed, and doubtful scraps of 
tradition. He had neither original records, nor 
any authentick memorials to guide him, and yet 
these are the sole foundations of true history. - 
Herodotus flourished, I thi-nk, little more than 
half a century, and Xenophon little more than; 
a whole century, after the death of Cyrus: and 
yet how various and repugnant are the relations 
made by tiiese two historians, of the birth, life, . 
and death of this prince ? If more histories had 
come down from these ages to ours, the uncer- 
tainty and inutility of them all would be but the 
more manifest. We should find that Acusilaus 
rejected the traditions of H^siod, that Hellanicus < 

contradicted) 
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contradicted Acusilaus^ that Ephorus accufied 
HeiianicuSy that Tiptiasos occused Ephoras^ and 
all posterior writers TimaBus. This is the report 
of Josephus. But in order to show the ignorance 
and faishood of ail those writers, through whom 
the- traditions of profane antiquity came to the 
Greeks, I will quote to your lordship a much 
better authority than that of Josephus; theautho^ 
rity of one who had no prejudice to bias him, 
no particular cause to defend, nor system of 
ancient history to establish, and aii the helps, as 
weli as talents necessary to make him a competent 
Judge. The man I mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Massagetae in his eleventh 
book he writes to this elTect : that no author 
had given a true account of them, though several 
had writ of the war that Cyrus waged against 
them ; and that historians had found as little cre- 
dit in what they had related concerning the affairs 
of the Persians, Medes, and Syrians : tliat this 
was due to their folly ; for observing that those 
who wrote fables professedly were held in esteem, 
these men imagined they ^ould render their 
writings more agreeable, if, under the appearance 
and pretence of true history, they related what 
they had neither seen nor heard from persons 
able to give them true information ; and that 
accordingly their only aim had been to dress up' 
pleasing and mapveUous relations : that one may 
better give credit to Hesiod and Homer, when 
ti\ey talk of their heroes, nay even to dramatick 

poets. 
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poets, than to Ctesias, Herodotus, Hellanicus, 
and their followers : that it is not safe to give 
credit even tothe grealesfc part of the historians 

who writ concer.^ing Alexander; since they too, 
eucouragadby the greater reputation of this con* 
qaeror» by the distance to which he carried his 
arms, and by the difiicuUy of disproving what they 
said of actions performed in regions so remote^ 
were apt to deceive : that indeed when the Ro<* 
• man empire on one side, and the Parthian on the 
other, came to extend themselves, the truth of 
things grew to be better known. 

You see^ my lord, not only how late profiuia 
history began to be writ by the Greeks, but iiow 
mucli later it began to be writ with any regard 
' to truth; and coosequently what wretched ma* 
terials the learned men, who arose after the ago 
of Alexander, had to employ, when they are 
templed to form systems of ancient history and 
chronology. We have some remains of that la- 
borious compiler Diodorus Siculiis, but do we 
find ia him any tiuead of ancient history, I mean, 
that which passed for ancient in his time? * 
AVhat complaints, on the contrary, does he not 
make of former historians^ how frankly does lie 
confess the little and micertain light he had to 
follow in his researches ? Yet Dipdorns, as well 
as Plutarch, and others, had not only the older 
Gceek historians, but the more modern antiqua^ 
ries, who pretended to have searched into the 
record:* uiid registers of nations, even at that 

tuue 
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time renowneJ for their antiquity. Berosus, for 
iniBtance^ and Manetho^ one a Babylmiaii and 
the other an Egyptian priest» had published th# 
antiquities ui their countries in the time of the 
Ptolemies. Berosus pretended to give the liistory 
of four hundred and eighty years. Pltny^ if X 
remember right, for I say this on memory, speaks 
to tbitfeiiect in the sixth book of his Natural Hu« 
tory : and if it was so^ these years were probably 
yearsof Nabonassar. Manetho began his historyt 
God knows when, iVom the progress of Isis, or 
some other as well ascertained period. He follow- 
ed the Egyptian traditions of dynasties of gods 
and demigods; and derived his anecdotes from 
the tirst Mercury, who had inscribed tliem in sav- 
ored characters* on antediluvian pillars^ antedilu^ 
vian at least acoordingto our received chronology, 
from which the second Mercury had transcribed 
them, aad inserted them into bis works. We hav«. * 
not these antiquities \ for the monk of Viierbo 
was soon detected : and if we had them, they 
would either odd to our uncertainty, and increase 
the chaos of learning, or tell us nothing worth ouf 
knowledge. For thus I reason. Had they given 
particular and historical accounts conformable to 
the scriptures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius Af* 
i4canttS, and Eusebius wouldhave made quite other 
extracts from their writings, and would have al* 
. tered and contradicted them less. The accounts 
they gave therefore were repugnant to sacred writ» 
or they were defective : they would have establish- 
^ pyrrhQuiam* or have baulked our curiosity. 

a. Of 
I' 
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2. Of sacred liistory. 

What ifiemoriah therefore remain to give iiar 
Ifght into the originals of ancient nations, aiid 
the history of those ages, we commonly call the 
first ages ? The BiUe^ it will be said \ that isy the 
btstortcal part of it in the Old Testament* But^ 
my lord, even these divine books must be reputed 
insuiEci^nt to the purpose, by every candid and 
impartial man, who considers either their autho- 
rity as histories, or the matter tliuy contain. For^ 
what are they ? and how came they to ils ? At the 
time when Alexander carried his arms into Asiai^a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became knowif 
to the Greeks t this people had been slaves to 
the Egyptians, Ai>syrians^ Medes, and Persians, as 
the several empires prevailed: ten parts in twelve of 
them had been transplanted by ancient conquer- 
ors, and melted down and lost in the east^ 
^eral ages before the establishment of the em- 
pire that Alexander destroyed : tfie other two 
parts had been carried captive to Babylon a little 
before the same sera. This captivity was not in* 
deed perpetual, like the other ; but it lasted so 
long, and such drcuni stances, whatever they 
were, accompanied it, that the captives forgot 
their country, and even their language, the 
Hebrew dialect at least and character : and a few 
of them only couid be wrought upon, by the zeal 
of some particular men, to return home, when the 
indulgence of the Persian monarcbs' gave them 
leave to rebuild their city, and to repeople their 
ancient patrimony. ii'Veu this remnant of 

* • nation 
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natidn did not continue long entire. Another 
great trausmigratiou followed 3 and the Jews, that 
settled under the protection of the Ptolemies, for^- 
got their language in Egypt, as the forefathers of 
these Jews had forgot theirs in ChaJdea. More 
attached however to tiieir religion in Egypt, for . 
reasons easy to be deduced from the new insti* - 
tuti(Jns that prevailed after the captivity among 
them, than their ancestors had be^ in Chaldea, 
a version of their sacred writings was made into 
Greek at Alexandria, not long after the canon 
of these scriptures had been finished at Jeru- 
salem ; for many years could not intervene be- 
tween the death of Simon the just, hy whom this 
canon was finished, if he died during the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, and the beginning of this famous 
translation under Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
Hellenist Jews reported as many marvellous things 
to autliorise, and even to sanctify this translation, 
as the other Jeiiiv had reported about Esdras who 
began, and Simon the just who finished, the canon 
of their scriptures. These holy rouiances shd 
into tradition, and tradition became history : the 
fathers of our christian cburoh did not disdain 
to employ them. bt. Jerome, for instance, laugh- 
ed at the story of the seventy-two elders, whose ' 
translations were found to be, upon comparison, 
word for word the same, though made separate- 
ly, and by men who had no communication with 
one another. But the same St. Jerome, in the 
same place, quotes Aristeas, one of the guard of ^ 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, as a real personage. 

The 
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the accGdiit, pi^tend^ ea be writ by this Ant* 

leas, of clll that passed relating to the translation, 
waseaough for his purpose. This he retained^HiM 
he rejected only the more improbable otnfntiH 
stances, which had becu added to the tale, an^ 
ivhich laid it open to most suspicion* In this he 
irtiowed great prudenee, and betteir jodgmeiit, 
thdti that zealous blit weak apologist Justin^ 
who believed the wlioie story himself, and end^- 
toured to impose it on mankiad. 
• Thus you see my loi»d, that tvhen we oonsftter 
tlieso hooks barely as histories, debvered to us on 
the faith of a superstitious people, among wfam 
the custom and Art, of fnima \yitig pferailed re*' 
niarkably, we may be allowed to doubt whether 
greater credit is to be given to what they tell Us 
eoncerning the origittai, tfotiipiled jn their evit 
country and as if Wete o»t of the sight of the r eH 
of tlie world ; than We know, with such a cer- 
tainty as no scholar presumes to deny, that m 
mght to give to wliat they tell meoRcemiiig th# 

copy. 

The Hellenist Jews were extremely pleased^ 
• no doubt, to have their scriptures in a kmgoilgd 
they understood, and that might spread the fame 
of their antiquity, and do honour to their nation^ 
among their masters the Greeks. Biutyet we da 
not find that the authority of these boo^ pt^vail« 
ed, or that even thej^ were niuch known among 
the Pagan world. I'he reason of this^ caaoot be 
that the Greeks admired nothing, that wae not- of 
their own growth^ sua tantum mirantur ;*' for, 

ou 
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oa the contrary, they were inquisitive and cre- 
dulous in the highest degree, and they collected 
and pablished at least as many idle traditions of 
other nations^ as they propagated of their own. 
Josephus pretended lluit I heopompus, a disciple 
of Isocrates, being about to insert in his history 
some things he had taken out pf holy writ, the 
poor man became troubled in mind for several 
days ; and that having prayed to God, during an 
intermission of his illness, to reveal to him tlie 
cause of it j he learned in his sleep that this attempt 
was the cause ; u[)on wiiich lie (juitted the de- 
sign, and was cured; If Josephus had been a 
little mdre consistent than he is very often, such 
a story as this would not liave bee?! told bv one, 
who was fond, as Jews and Christians in general 
have been, to create an opinion, that the Gentiles 
took not their history alone, but their philoso- 

fihy and ail their valuable knowledge, iirom thQ 
ews. » Notwithstanding this story therefore^ 
which is told in the fifteenth book of the Jewish 
antiquities, and means not bin [j, or means to show 
that the divme providence would not sutler anec^ 
dotes of sacred to be mingled with profane history ; 
^ the practice of Josephus himself, and of all those 
who liave had the same design in view, has been, 
to confirm the former by the latter, and at any 
i*ate to suppose an appearance at least of confor- 
mity bet ween them. We are told Hecateus 
Abderita, for there were two of that name, writ 
a history favourable to the Jews : and, not to 
multiply instances, though I might easily do it, 
Voi,, III. . B 1 evca 
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even Alexander Polyhistor is called in. He \» 

quoted by Josephiis and praised by Eusebius as 
a man of parts and great variety of learning. 
His testimony, about the deluge and tower of 
Babel, is produced by St. Cyril in his first book 
against Julian : and Justin the apologist and mar- 
tyr, in his exhortation to the Greeks, makes use 
of the same authority, among those that mention 
Mose5 as a leader and prince of the Jews. Thougfi 
this Polyhistor, if I remember right what I think 
I have met with in Soidas, spoke only of a woman 
hecaHed Moso, cujus scriptuni est lex hebrieo- 
rum*.** Had the Greek historians beenconfor* 
mable to the sacred, I cannot see that their au- 
thority, which was not contemporary, would have 
been of any weight. They might have copied 
Moses, and so they did Ctesias. But even this 
was not the case : whatever use a particular writer 
here and there might auLkc oocasioiialiy oi the 
scriptures, certain it is that the Jews continued 
to be as much despised, and their history to be 
as i^enerally negle cted, nay almost as generally 
unknown, for a long time at least after tiie version 
was made at Alexandria, as they had been 
before. Apion, an Egyptian^ a man of much 

p. 

ftfitrluf wipt *Pw|[x»jf &tQ>Xot^ wifTt, *« TovTOK Atyi»# ywn 
ytyow *tJof»ia, Mtwu, ^( tr» cvyf^at^fm, « mtkf *£€^»»K 

Id. torn. 1, p. 105, £dit. Cantab. 1735. 
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erudition, appeared in the world some centuries 
iafterward. He, wrote, among other antiquities, 
tho^e of his own country : and as he was obhged 
to s|)c uk very often of the Jews, he spoke of 
them ill a manner neither much to their honour, 
nor to that of their histories. He wrote purpose! jr 
^gainsL i:»im: and Josephus attempted afterwards, 
but Apion was the n dead, to "refute hina. Apion 
passed, I know, for a vain and noisy pedant; but 
he passed likewise for a curious, a laborious, and 
a learned antiquary. If he was cabalistical or 
isuperstitious, Josephus was at least as much so as 
he : and if he flattered Caligula, Josephus intro- 
duced himself to the eou t oi Nero and the favour 
of Popp;*3a, by no very honourable meaus, under 
the protection X>( Aiiturus a player, and a Jew ; 
to say nothing of his applying to Vespasian 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, aor of 
his accompanying Titus to the siege of Jerii* 
salem. 

In short, my lord, the Jewish history never 
' obtained any credit in the world, till Christianity 
was established. The foundations of this system 
being laid partly in these histories, and in the 
prophecies joiued to them or inserted in them^ 
Christianity has reflected back upon them an 
authority which they had not before, and this 
authority has prevailed v> hcrever Christianity has 
spread, iioth Jews and Christians hold the same 
books in great veneration, while each condemnt 
the other for not undcr.standiug, or for abusing 
theiu. But X apprehend tl^ the zt^al of both 

8 i 2 has 
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has done much hurt, by endeavouring to extend 
their aiilliority much farther than is necessary 
for the support pcriiaps of Judaism, but to be 
sure of Christianity. I expLiin myself, that I 
may ofi'end no pious ear. 

Simon, in the preface of his critical history of 
the Old Testament, cites a divine of thefaculty of 
Paris, w iio held that the inspirations of the au- 
thors of those books, which the church receives 
as the word of God, should be extended no &rth6r 
thajx to matters purely oi doctrine, or to such 
95 have a near and necessary relation to these ; 
and that whenever these authors writ on other 
subjects, such as Egyptian, Assyrian, or other 
history, they had no more of the divine assist-^ 
ance tlian any other persons of piety. This 
notion of inspirations that came occasionally, that 
illuminated the minds and guided the hands of 
the sacred penmen while tliey were writing 
one page, and restrained their iniiuence while 
the same authors were writing another, may be 
cavilled a^^ainst : and what is there that miy 
not ? But surely it deserves to be treated with 
respect, since it tends to establish a distinction 
between the legal, doctrinsd, or prophetical parts 
of the Bible, and the historical ; without which 
distinction it is impossible to establish the firdt, 
as evidently and as solidly as the interests of re- 
ligion require; at least it appears impossible to 
me, after having examined and considered^ as well 
as I am able, all the trials of this kind that have 

been made by subiiie as weli learned men« The 

Old 
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Qid is saiii to be tthe fouDdation of the New, 
and so it is in one sense; the fjjstem of religion 
contained in the latter refers to the system of re- 
ligion contained in the former, and supposes the 
truth of it. • But the authority on whicii we re- 
ceive the books of the New J'estainent is so far * 
from being founded on the authority of the Old 
Testament, that it is quite indepenrk tit on it : the 
New being proved gives authority tp the 01d> 
^ but borrows none from it ; and gives this authori- 
ty to particular parts only. Chi i^i came to fulfil 
the prophecies ^ but not to consecrate ail the 
written, any more than the oral, traditions of the 
Jews. We must believe these traditions as fur as 
they relate to Christianity, as far as Christianity 
refers to them, or supposes them necessary; but 
we can be under no oWigation to believe them 
any farther, since without Christianity we should 
be under nq obligation to believe them at all. 
, It hath been said by Abbadie, and others, 
** that the accidents whicii have happened to 
« alter the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, 
" if I may say so, the script ui cs in many re- 
«. spects, could not have been prevented without 
«. a perpetual standing miracle, and that a perpe- 
« tual standing miracle is not in the order of 
proviueiice." Now I c^n by no means sub- 
scribe to this opinion. It seems evident to my 
reason, that the very contrary must be true ; if 
we sup])ose that God acts toward men accord- 
ing tp the moral fitness of things: and if we sup- 

B ^ pole 
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pose tliat he acts arbitrarily, we can form no opi- 
nion at all. I think that these accidents would « 
not have happened, or that the s^criptures would 
have been preserved entirely in their genuine 
purity notwithstandin;^ these accidents, if they 
had been entirely dictated by the Holy Ghost; 
and the proof of this probable propoi>itioxi, ac- 
cording to our clearest aud most distinct ideas of 
wiidom and moral fitness, is obvious and ea.<y. 
But these scriptures are not 50 con)e down to lis; 
they are coiut; down broken and confused, full 
of additions, interpolations, and transpositions, 
made we neither know when, nor bv whom : and 
sucii, in shorty as nev^r appeared on the iace of 
any other book, on whose authority znen have 
a;<recd to relv. 

This being so, my lord, what hypothesis shall 
we follow i Shall we adhere to some such dis* 
tinction as I have mentioned ? Shall we say, for 
instance, that the scriptures were written origi- 
nally by the authors to whom they are vulgarly 
asciibed, but that these authors writ nothing by 
inspiration, except the legal, the doctrinal, and 
the prophetical parts^ and that in every other 
respect their authority is purely human, aiul i there- 
fore fallible ? Or shall we isiay that these historjes 
are nothing more than compilations of old tra«* 
dilious, and abridgments of old records niaile in 
later times, as they appear to every one who 
reads them without prepossession, and with atten. 
lion ? Shall we add, that whichever of these pro- 
babilities be true, wemay believe^ consistently with 
^ either. 
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either, notwithstanding the decision ofanydivints, 
who know no more than you or I, or any other inan» 
of the order of providence, that all those parts and 
passagesof the Old Testament, which contain pro- 
phecies, or matters of law or doctrine, and whitii 
were from< the first of such importance in tlie de- 
signs of providence, to all future generations, and 
even toti)e whole race of mankind, have been fj um 
the first the peculiar care of providence i Shall we 
in.sist that such particular parts and paf?sage$, 
which are piaiaiy marked out aiui sufticiently con- 
firmed by the system of the christian revelation^ 
and by the completion of the prophecies, have 
been preserved from corruption by ways impene- 
trable to us, amidst all the changes and chances 
to which the books wherein they are recorded 
have been exposed; and that neither originat 
writers, nor later compilers, have been suli'ered 
to make any essential alterations, such as would 
have falsified the law of God and the principles 

, of the Jewish and Christian religions, in any of 
these divine fundamental truths ? Upon such hy^ 
potheses, we may assert without scruple, that 
, the genealogies and histories of the Old 7 estament 
are in no respect sufficient foundations for a ' 

' chronology from the beginning of time, nor for 
universal history.. But then the same hypotheses 
will secure the infallibility of scripture authority 
as far as religion is coiicerned. Faith and reasou 
may be reconciled a little better than they com^ , 
monly are. I may deny that the Old Testament 
is transmitted to us under all thecoaclitiou& of 

»B4 * m 
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an aiithentick history, and yet be at liberty tq 
maintain, that the passages in it which establish 
original sin, which seem favourable to tlie doc* 
trine of the Trinity, which foretel tlic coming 
oi the Messiah> and all others of simiiar kind» are^ 
come down to us as they were originally dictated 
by the Holy Ghost. 

In attributing the whole crerlibility gf the Old 
Testament to the authority of the New, and in li- 
miting the antlienlicily of the Jewish scriptures 
to those parts alone that concern law, doctrine, 
and prophecy, by which their chronology and the 
far greatest part of their fiistory areexehukd, 1 
will venture to assure your lordship, tliat 1 do not 
assume so much, as is assumed in every hypothesis 
that fixes the divine seal of inspiiation to the 
ivhole canon ; tliat rests the whole proof on Jew- 
ish veracity ; and that pretends to account parti- 
cularly and j>o^ilivc ly for the descent of these an- 
cient writings in their present stnte. 

Another reason, for which I have insisted the 
rather on thedistinetion .,.> t;Av U mentioned, is this. 
I think we may hud very good foundation for it 
even in the Bible : and though this Be a point very 
little attended to, and much dls:ruiscd, it would 
not be hard to show, upon great inducements of* 
probability, that the law and the history were far 
from bf^ing blended together as they now stand 
in the Pentateuch, even from the time of Moses 
down to that of Esdras. Bat the principal and 
decisive reason for separating in such maniicr the 
^egal, doctruial, and prophetical paits, from th^ 
' ^ ^ hilioricaL 
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historical, is the necessity of having some rule to 

go by; and, 1 protest, I know of none that is yet 
agreed upon, I content myself therefore to fix 
my opinion concerning the authority of the Old 
Testament in this nuuuicr, and cany it tlius iar 
only. We must do so^ or we must enter into tliat ' 
Is^byrinth of dispute and contradiction, wherein 
eyen the most orlhotUix Jcusanrl Christians have 
wandered so many ages, and $till wander. It u| 
strange, but it is true ; not only the Jews difFec 
from the Chriblians, but Jews and Christians both 
differ among themselves concerning ahnost every 
point that is necessary to be certainly known and 
agreed upon, in order to establish the authority 
of books which both have repeived already as. 
aiitheDtick and sacred. Sp that Whoever takes the 
pains to read what learned men h;ive writ on this 
subject will iind, that they leave the matter as 
doubtful as they took it up. Who were the authors 
of tiiese scriptures, when they were published, 
how they were composed and preseived, or 
, renewed, to use a reniarkable expression of the 
famous line t in bis Demonstration : in fine, how 

7 

they were lost during the captivity, and how 
they were retrieved after it, are all matters of 
fontrowrsy to this day. 

It would be easy forme to descend into a great- 
er detail, and to convince your lordship of what 
I have beea saymg in general hy an induction of 
particulai*s« even wjithout any other help than that 

a few notes, which I took when I applied ttty^ 
fdi\o tbiibi ^;i^aiaia»UoBj| dud wl^ich now iie be- 
fore 
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fore Tne. But such a digression would cany me 

too far: and I f '.'a that you v\ 111 think I liave said 
already more than enough upon this part of my 
subjecc. 1 go on therefore to observe to your 
* lorJiTllip,' that if the liistoiy of the Old restatn^^nt 
Was as exact and as authentick, as the ignorance 
and impudence of some rabbies have made them 
aiscTt tliul it is: if we coulii believe with them, 
that Moses wrote every syllable in the Penta- 
teuch as it now stands, or that all the Psalmii 
W4 r e writtc!) bv David : iiav, if we could believe, a 
with Pliilo and Josephus, that Moses wrote the 
account of his own death and sepulture, and 
Tuade a sort of funeral pane2:yrick on iiiui^elf, 
as we find tliem in the last chapter of Deutero* - 
nom y ; yet stifl would I venture to assert, that 
lie who expects to find a system of clironology, 
or a thread of history, or suihcient materials for 
either, in the books of the Old Testament, expects 
to find vviiat the authors oi' tlicse books, whoever 
they were, never intended. 1 hey are extracts 
<Jf genealogies, not genealogies : extracts of 
histories, not histories. 1 he Jews themselves 
allow their genealogies to be very imperfect^^ 
and produce examples of omissions and erfours 
in them, which denot e sufficiently that these ge- 
nealogies are extracts, wherein every generation 
in the course of descent is not mentioned. I 
have read somew here, perhaps in tlie works of 
St. Jerome, that this father justifies the^opinion 
of those who think it impossible to fix any certain 
fhronoiogy on that oi tue Bible; and this <>iM- 
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nion will be justified still better, to the i]nder« 

standing of every man who considers how grossly 
the Jews blunder whenever they meddle with 
chronology ; for this plain reason, because their 
scriptures are iuiperfect in this respect, and be- 
cause they rely on their oral, to rectify and sup- 
ply their written, traditions : that is, they rely 
on traditions compiled long after the canon of 
their scriptures, but deemed by tliem of equal an- 
tiquity and authority. Thus, for instance, Da- 
niel and Siiuon the just, according to them, wero 
members at the same time of the great syna* 
gogne, which began and finished the canon 
of the Old Testament, luidtr the presidency of 
Esdras. This Esdras was the prophet Malachi. 
Darius the son of Hystaspes was Artaxerxes 
I^ongimanus ; he was Ah isiK rus, and he was 
the same Darius whom Alexander conquered. 
This may serve as a sample of Jewish chro- 
nology, formed on their scriptures which afford 
insufficient lights, and on their traditions which 
afford false lights. We are indeed more correct, 
and come nearer to the ti utli in these instances, 
perhaps in some others, because we make use of 
profane chronology to help us. But profane 
chronology is itself so modern, so precarious, that 
this help does not reach to the greatest part of 
that time to which sacred chronology extends; 
that when it begins to help, it begins to perplex 
US too i and finally, that even with this help we 
^ould not have had so much as the appearoocet 
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of a complete chronological system, and t he saaie 
may be said of universal history, if learned men ' 

had not proceeded very wii^cly, on one uanurm 
maxim, from tlie first ages of Christianity, whei> 
a custom of sanctifying profane learning, as well 
as |)rofa;io vite^, w liich the Jews hud iinpruuc ntly 
laid aside, was taken up by the Christians. . The 
aaaxim I mean is this, that profane authority be 
admitted without scruple gr doubt, whenever it 
mys, or whenever it can be made to say, if not 
totidem verbis," yet totidem syllabis," or** to- 
tidem htcri.i" at least, or whenever it can be made 
by any interpretation to mean, w hat contirms^or 
supplies in a consistent manner, the holy wnt i 
and tluit tlie same authority be rejected, when 
iMthing of tins kind can be done, but the con* 
tradiction or inconsistency remains irreconcila* 
We. Suoli a libcit V as this would not be allowed 
in any other case > because it $upposes the very 
' thing that is to be proved. But we see it taken, 
very properly to be bure, in favour of sacred 
aiid inikllible writings, when tlipyare compared 
mth others. 

In order to perceive witli the utmost evidenee3^ 
that the scope and design ofthe autlior or authors 
of the Pentateuch, and of the other books oftheOld 
Testament, answer as little the purjjose of anti- 
quaries in history, as in chronology, it will be 
gafficient briefly to call to mind the sum of 
what they relate, from the creation of the world 
\Q the establishment qf the Fe{*£»ifm empife. If 
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the antediluvian, world continued one thousand 

six luiiHlred and fifty-six years, and if the vocation 
of Abraham is to be placed four hundred and 
twenty-six years below tlie deluge, these twenty 
centuries rial e almost two thirds of the period 
mentioned : un l the whole history of tliem is 
comprised in eleven short chapters of Genesis^ 
wlucli IS certainly the most compendious extract 
that ever was made. If we examine the content* 
of these chapters^ do we find any thing like a 
universal history, or so much as an ai^rirlgnicut 
of it? Adam and Eve were created, they broke 
the commandment of God, they were driven out 
of the garden of Kden, one of their s jns killed 
his brother, but their race soon multiplied and 
peopled the Earth. What geography now hare 
we, what history of this iiiitedihn iau world ? 
Why, none. The sons of God, it is said, lay 
with the daughters of men, and begot giants, 
ajid God drowned all the inhabitanlsof the Earth, 
except one family. After this we read that the 
Earth was repeopled ; but these children of one 
family were divick'd into several languages, even- 
while they lived together, spoke. the same lan- 
guage, and were emplojred in the same work. 
Out of one of the countries into which they 
dispei*sed themselves, Chaldea, God called Abra- 
ham some time afterward, with magnificent 
promises, uiul conducted him to a country called 
Chanaan. Did this autlior, my lord, intend an 
universal history ? Certainly not. The tenth 
chapter of Genesis names indeed some of the ge- 
nerations 
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derations descending: A om the sous of Noah, some 
of the cities founded, and some of the countries 
planted by them. But what are bare names, naked 
of circumstances, without descriptions of coun-* 
tries, or relations of events \ They furnish matter 
only for guess and dispute; and even ilie sinu- 
litude of them, wliich is oiten used as a clew to 
lead us to the discovery of historical truth, has 
notorionsly contributed to propagate errour, and 
to increase the perplexity of ancient tradition. 
These imperfect and dark accounts have not fur* 
nishcd matter for guess and dispute alone ; but a - 
much worse use has been made of them by Jewish 
rabbies. Christian fathers, and Mahometan doc** 
tors, in their profane extensions of tliis part of 
the Mosaic history. The creation of the first 
man is described by some, as if, Preadamites, 
they had asbiitcd at it. l iieytalk ot his beauiy 
if they Iiad seen him, of liis gigantick size as if 
they had measured him, and of his prodigious know^ 
ledge as if they had conversed with him. They 
point out the very spot where Eve laidiier head the 
first time he enjoyed her. They have minutes 
of the whole con\ersatioii between this n oiher 
of mankind, who damned her ahiidreu before she 
bore them, and the serpent. Some are positive 
that C ain quarrelled witli A])cl about a point 
of doctrine, and others affirm t'lat the dispute 
rose about a girl. - A great deal of such stuif 
may be easily collected about Enoch, about 
Noah, and about the sons of Noah ^ but I wave 
any farther mention of such impertinencies as 

Bonzci? 
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Bonzes or Talapoins would almost blusli to relate. 
Upon the whole matter, if we may guess at the 
design of an author by the contents of his book» 
the design of Moses, or of the author of the his- 
tory ascribed to him, iu this part of it, was to 
inform the people of Israel of their descent from 
Noah by Sem, and of Noah's from Adam by 
Seth; to illustrate their origiaal ^ to establish 
theii; claim to the land of Chanaan, and to Justify 
all the c neities committed by Joshua in the con- 
quest of tiie Chaiiaanites, in whom, says iiochait, 
** the prophecy of Noah was completed, when 
" they were subflued by the Israeir.es, who had 
" been so long slaves to the Egyptians." 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a short re- 
flecti(3n or two on this proplieey, aiid the comple- 
tion of it, as they stand recorded in tiie Penta* 
teuch, on t of many that might be made. The 
teriiis uf the prophecy then are not very clear : 
and ti)e curse pronounced in it contiadicts all 
our notions of order and of justice. One is 
tempted to thiak, that the patriarch was si ill 
drunk ; and that no man in his senses could hold 
such language, or pass such a sehtei^oe. Certaui 
it is, that no writer but a Jew could iiiijnite to 
the oeconomy of divine providence the. accom- 
phshment pfsuch a prediction, nor makes the Sq* 
preme Being the executor of such a curse. 

Ham alone offended ; Chanaan was innocent ; 
for the Hebrew and other doctors, who would 
make the sou an acco>npiice with his fathefji aifirm 

not 
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not only without, but against the express autho-^ 
rity of the text. Chanaan was however alone 
eursed: and he became, according to his grand* 
iailier's prophecy, a servant of servants, 
that IS, the vilest and worst of slaves (for I tak^ * 
these words in a sense, if not the mpst natural, 
the most favoural>le to the prophecy, and the 
least .absurd) to Sem, though not to Japhet, when 
the Israelites conquered Palestine ; to one of his 
uncjes, not to his brethren. Will it be said — it 
has been said-*- that where we read Chanaan we 
are to understand Ham, whose brethren Sem and 
Japhet were? At this rate,, we shall never know 
what we read : as these criticks never care what 
they say. Will it be said — this hats been said 
too — that Ham was punished in his posterity, 
when Chanaan was cursed, and his descendants 
were exterminated ? But who does not see that 
'the curse, and the punishment, in this case, fell 
on Chanaan and his posterity, exclusively of the 
rest of the posterity of Ham ; and were therefore 
tlie curse and punislimcnt of the son, not of the 
father, properly i The descendants of Mesrainr, 
another of his sons, were the Egyptians : and 
they were so far I'rom being servants of servants 
to their cousins the Semites, that these were ser^ 
vants of servants to them, during more than four- 
score years. Why the posterity of Chanaan was 
to be deemed an accursed race, it is easy to 
account i and I have mentioned it just now. But it 
is not so easy to account, why the posterity of 
the righteous Sem^ that great example of filjat , 

reverence^ 
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reverence, became slaves to another branch of tlie 
family of Ham. '^v. 

It would not be worth while tQ lengthea this N 
tedious letter, by setting down any more of the 
contents of tlie history of the Bible. Your lord- 
ship may please to call the substance of it to 
voni mind, and v our native candour and love of 
truth will oblige you then to coufees, that, these 
sacred books do not aim, in any part of them, 
at any thing like wniverbal chronology and 
history, l^^hey contain a very imperfect account 
of the Israelites themselves \ of their settlement 
in the land of promise, of which, by the way, 
they never had entire, and scarce ever peaoeable 
possession ; of their divisions, apostasies, repentan- 
ces, relapses, triumphs, and defeats, under the 
occasional government of their judges, and under/ 
that of their kin(>s; of the Galilean and Samari* 
tan captivities, jiito which they were carried by 
the kings of Assyria, and of I hat which .was 
brought on the remnant of this people, tvhen the 
kingdom of Judaii wa^i destroyed by those princes,, 
who governed the empire founded on the unkm 
of Nineveh and Babylon. These things are 
ah related, your lordship knows, in a very sum- 
mary and confused manner : and we learn so little 
of other nations by these accounts, that if we^id 
not borrow some light fronvthe traditions of other 
nations, we should scarce uliderstand them. ; One 
particular observatita, and 'but one, Iwiftmake 
to show what knowledge in thehistvry of mankind. 

Vol* IIL C « and 
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and in the computation of time, may be expected 
from these books. Tlie Assyrians were their 
neighbours, - powerful neighbours^ with whom 
they had much and long to do. Of this empire 
therefore, if of any thing, we might liope to find 
some satirfactory accounts. What do wa find ? 
TJie scripture takes no notice of aiiv Assyrian 
kingdom^.tili just before the time when proiane 
history msikes that empire to end. Then we 
hear of Phul, of Teglath-Phakisser, who was 
perhaps the same person, and oi Salmanaser, 
who took Samaria in tlie twelfth of the sera of Na- 
bonnasser, that is, twehe years after the Assyrian 
empire was no nioic. Seuacherib succeeds to 
- himf and Asserhaddon to Senacherib^ What 
shall we say to this apparent contrariety ? If the 
silence of the Bible creates a strong presumption 
against the first, may not the silence of profane 
autlioritv create some a^-aiiLst llie bccoiul .VssV- 
rian mooarchs ? The pains tliat are taken 
persuade, that there is room enough between 
Sardanapahis and Cyrui for the second, will- 
not resolve the diiiiculty. Something much more 
plausible may be said^ Imt even this will be 

hypothetical, aud hable to great contradiction. 
So that, upon the wliole mutter, the scriptures 
are so far from giving iu» light into general history, 
that they increase the obscurity even of those 
parts to which they have the nearest relation. 
W^e have therefore neither in profane nor m 
sacrid authws such authentick, ckar, distinct, 

, and 
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tod full accounts of theoriginals of ancientnations, 

and of the great even rs of those ages that are 
commonly called the first ages» as deserve to 
gd by the name of history, or as^afford sufficient 
materials lor chronology and history. 

{ might now proceed to observe to your lordship 
how this has happen^^ not only by the Necessary 
consequences of human nature, arid the ordiuary 
course of hiiman affairs^, but by the policy, 
iu'tific^e, corruptiorii £tnd folly of mankindi But 
thiii would be to heap digression upon digression^ 
and to presume too much on yoiir patience. I 
shall therefore content myself to apply these re-^ 
flectictos On the state of ancient history to the study 
of history, and to the method to be observed iu 
it, as )soon as your lordship has i^ested yourself a 
little dfter readings and I after writing so long a 
letter. 
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LETTER rV'. 



I, That ther^ is iu history sulTicieiit aullientit ity to rcruK r it 

useful, notwithstanding all objections to the coatrary. 

II. Of the method and due restrictions to be observed la 

the study of it. 

Whether the letter I now begin to write will be 
loDg or short, I know not : but I iiud my mcinovy 
28 refreshed, my imagination warmed, and matter 
flows in so &st upon me, that I have not time to 
press it close. Since therefore you ijave pro- 
voked roe to write, you must be content to take 
what follows. 

I have observed already that we are apt Tialii- 
rally to apply to ourselves, what hasJiap[) ciie(l'T b- 
oThcFliien, and that examp l es take tiieir force /roin_ 
hence ; as weirthose which histoiy, as tl.ose whicU 

cxperi6nc6. Offers to om icHeciion, — What^e do 

not believe to have happened therefore, we shall 
not thus apply : and for want of the fame appli- 
cation, sach examples will not have the fiame 

effect. jAru*CT 4 .. hi<^fr >r^^^_^nph _:i[irip ' ''^^'JK^ 

T havp dr^rri^ftf lj it ^ji ^"*-^ i mrn Ih i'i vf if i i i n 

^his respe ct tft «*^««fPr thf PP-^ff thTftt gvrrj^rrr^n 

al>l4:*-iu<«i sl^^^uld^ji opoHo to himLeir in thio otuHy ^ 
because such aiicieat histor^ will never gain sufii- 
^ti»n^^y^jftwi<^^hany rg^^ A TflUjgiirtr 

told, or COlUClh-^ a r nfr^i^rdy well ivrn;^|ji>^ up^ 



may havear mom^ctttopy^d& ct upon the jaynd, by^ 
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jieating tiie imagination, surprising the judgment* 
and atTecting strongly the passions. The Atheni- 
ans are said to have beeo transported into a kind 
of martial phrenzy by the representation of a 
tragedy of i£scbyius, and to haye marched under 
this influence from the theatre to the plains of 
Miiraiiion. These niunientary impressions might 
be managed, for aught I know» in such manner 
as to contribute a little, by frequent repetitions 
of them, towards maintaining a hind of habitual 
•contempt of folly, detestation of vice, and admi- 
ration of virtue in iipell-poltced commonwealths^ 
But then these impressions cannot be made, nor 
this little effect be wrought, unless the fables bear 
an appearance of truth. When they bear this 
appearance, reason connives at tiie innocent (raud 
of imai^uation^ reason dispenses, in favour of 
probability, with those strict rales of criticism, thai 
5 lie has established to try the truth of fact : but, 
falter ail, she receives these fables as fables^ and as 
such only she pemlits imagination, to make the 
most of them. It they pretended to be history, 
they would be soon snbjected to another and 
more severe examination. What may have hap* 
• pened, is the matter of an ingenious fable ; what / 
has happened, is that of an authentic history : / 
the impressions whidi one or the other makes 
are in proportion. When imagination grows 
lawless and wild, rambles out of the precuicts ol 
nature, and tells of heroes and giants, fairies 
and enchanters, of events and of phaenomena 
repugnant to universal experience, to our clearest^ 

c o-^^ and 
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-and most distinct ideas, and to all the known laws 
of uatui*e, reason does not connive a moment ^ 
but, &r from receiving such narrations as histori- 
cal, she rqects them as unworthy to be placed 
even among tiiq fabulous. Such narrations there-: 
fore cannot make the slightest momentary impres* 
8ions on a mind fraught with knowledge and void 
of superstition. Imposed by authority, and assist* 
^ by artifice, the delusion hardly prevails ovet 
common sense ; blind ignorance almost sees, and 
rash superstition hesitates : notliuig less than en-? 
thusiasm and phrenzy can give credit to such his^ 
tories, or apply such examples. Don Quixote be« 
|ieved ; but even Sancho doubted. 

What I have said will not be much controverted 
by any man, who has read Amadis of Gaul, or ha.^ 
examined our ancient traditions without preposses« 
aion. The truth is, the* principal difference between 
them seems to be this: In Amitdis of Gaul, we 
have a thread of absurdities, that are invented 
without any regard tp probability, and that lay 
no claim to belief : ancient traditions are a heap 
pf fal>Ies, under which some particular truths, in- 
scrutable, and therefore useless to mankind,may ii^ 
poncealed ; which have a just pretence to nothing 
more, and yet impose tiiemselves upon us, and 
become, . under the venerable name of ancient 
history, the foundationsof modern fables, the mate- 
rials with wl^icb so many, systems of fancy have beea 
greeted. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their judg- 
ments into cMremes, there are some that wiU 

s 
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be ready to insist that all history is fabulous, und 
that the very best is nothing- better than a 
probable tale artfully contrived, and plausibly 
loJd, wherein truth and IkLsehood are indistin^ 
guishably blended together. All the instances^ 
^nd all the commonplace arguments, that Bayle 
and others have eaiployed to establish this sort 
of Pyrrhonism, will be quoted : and from thence 
it will be concluded, that if the pretended bis* ^ 
tories of the first ages, and of the originals of na-.. 
lions, be too improbable and too ill vouched to 
procure any degree <^ belief, those histories 
that have been writ later, that carry a greater 
Sjir of probability^ and that boast even oontempo^ 
rary authority, are at leaft insuffioient to gain 
that degree of firm belief, which is necessary to 
render the study of them useful to mankind. But 
here that happens, which oftens happens: the 
premiscviire true, and the conclusion is false: be- 
cause a general axiom is established precariously 
on a certain number of partial observations. This 
matter is of consequence ; for it tends to ascer-f 
tain the degrees of assent, that we may ghre to , 
history. , 

' I agree then that history has been purposely \ 
and systematically falsified in all ages, and that \ 
partiality and prejudice have occasioned both 
voluntary and ui voluntary errours even in the best. ' 
Jj&t me say without offence, my lord, since I may 
say it with truth, and am able to ])i o\ e it, that 
ecclesiastical authority has led the way to thia 
'corruption in all ages, and aUreJigions. Haw^ 
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monstross were the absurdities that the priest-^ 

jjood imposed on the ignorance a;>d Sliperstitiaa 
of mankind in the Pagan wprld, conoerning the 
originals of religions and governments, their 
institutions and rites, tiieir laws and customs f 
Whatopportiinitijes iiad they for ^ich impositions, 
while the kee])ing the records and collecting the 
traditioiis was in so many liations the peculiar 
joffice of this order of men ? A custom highly 
extolled by Josephus, but plainly liable to the 
jL^rDSst'st frauds, and even a teinptaticu to them, 
l£ tj^e foundations of Judaism and Chri.stianity 
have been laid in truth, yet what numberless 
fables have been invented to rai^e, to embellish, 
jand to support t)iese structures, according to the 
intejest and taste of the several archrtects f That 
jthe Jews have been guilty of tliis vi ill be allowed ; 
and, the sban^ of christians, if not of christ«» 
ianity, the fathers of one church have no right 
to throw the first ston^e at the fathers of the other, 
peliberate sy^ematical lying has been practised 
and enconraged from age to age ; and ampng 
all the pious fraud;^ that iiave been employed to 
^Intain a reyei^nce and zeal fojr their religion 
in the minds of men, this abuse of history has been 
fine of the principal and most successful: an 
evident and experimental pr^of, by the way^ 
of what I have insisted upon $0 much, the apti- 
tude and natural tendency of history to form our 
opinions, i^nd to settle our habits. This righteous 
expedient was in so rpuch use and repute in the 
Greek chqrch^ tliat QjPie Metaphrastus wrote ai, 

treatise 
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treatise on llie art of composing holy romances. 
Tiie fact, ti' I remember right, is cited by Baiiiet, 
in his book of the iives of the saints. He and other 
learned men of the Roman church have tiion.2:ht 
it of service to their cause, since the resurrection 
of letters, to detect f:ome impostures, and to 
depose, or to nnnidie, according to the French 
expreshioh, now and then a reputed saint : but 
they seem in doing this to mean no more than a 
sort of composition: th( v give up some fables, 
that they may dei'eiid otiiers with greater advan- 
tage, and they make truth serve as a stalking- 
horse to erroiir. The same spirit that prevailed 
in the Eactern church, prevailed in tlie Wes- 
tern, and prevails stili. A strong proof of it ap- 
peared lately in the conntry where I am. A 
sudden fury of devotion seized the people of 
Paris for a little priest ^, undistinguished during 
his life, and dubbed a saint by the Jansenisls 
l^ter his death. Had the first minister been 
a Jansentst, the saint had been a saint stilf. All 
France had kept his festival : and since there 
Are thousands of eye**mtnesses reaciy to attest 
the truth of all the miracles sup loosed to have 
been wrought at his> tomb, notw ithstanding the 
^discouragement which these zealots have met 
with from the government; we may assure our* 
selves, that tliese silly impostures would have 
been transmitted in all the solemn pomp of his- 
tory from the knaves of this age to the fools oi 
the next. 

^ The Abbe Parin. 

This 
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This lying spirit iias gone fortli from ecclesiastical 
to oilier historians : and 1 might fill many 
pages wilh instances of extravagant fabies» that 
have been invented in several nations/ to cele- 
brate their antiquity, to ennoble their origi«aJs» 
and to make tbem appear iUustrious in the arts 
of |ieace and the triumplis of war. When the 
brain it> weil lieated, antl devotion or vanity, the 
semblance of virtue or real vice, and, ^bove aU> 
disputes and contests, have inspii-ed that com- 
plication of passions we term zeal, tiie dlects 
are much the same, and history Ijecomes very o^. 
ten a lying panegyrick or a lying satire j fop 
diiferent nations, or digbrent parties in the same 
nation, belie one another without any. respect 
for truth, as they murder one another without 
any regard to right, or sens^ of humauity. Keli- 
gtous zeal may boast this horrid advantage over 
civil zeal, that the effects of it have been more 
saiiguii)ary, and the nialicc more unrelenting. 
In another respect they are more alike, and keep 
a nearer proportion : different religions have not 
h( en (juite so barbarous to one another as sects * 
of the same religion ; and, in like manner, nation 
has had better quarter from nation, than party ♦ 
iVom party. But, in all these controversies, men 
have pushed their rage beyond their own and 
their adversaries lives : they have endeavour- 
ed to interest posterity in tl^eir (fuarrels, and by 
reuderigg history subservient to this^ wicked pur- 
pose, they have done their utmost to perpetuate 
scandal, a^d to ia^mortajis^ tlicir animosity. The 
18 lleathei^ 

f 
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Heathen taxed the Jews even with idolatry; the 
Jew$ joined with the Heathen to render Chris- 
tianity odious: but tbe church, who beat them 
^t their own weapons during these contests, has 
had this further triumph ova): them, as well as over 
the several sects that faaye arisen within her own 
pale: the works of those who have wilt against 
her have b^en destroyed j and whatever she ad- 
vanceds to justify herself and to defame her ad* 
yersaries, is preserved in her aiiiiali), and tlie 
M rilings of her doctors. 

The charge of corrupting history, in the cause 
of religion, lias been always committed to the most 
famous champions, and greatest sajnts of each 
church ; and, if I was not more afraid of - tiring 
tlian of scandalising your loi dbliip, I could quote 
to you examples of modern churchmen, who 
have endeavoured to Justify foui language by 
the New Testament, and cruelty by the OJd : 
nay, what is (execrable beyond imagination, and 
what strikes horrour into every mind that enter-' 
tains due sentiments of the Suj)reme Being, God 
himself has been cited for rallying and insulting 
Adam after his fall. In other cases, this charge 
belongs to the pedants of every nation, and tije 
tools of every party* .What accusations of ido- 
latry and superstition have not been brought, 
and aggravated against the Mahometans ? Those 
wretched Christians who returned from those wars, 
90 improperly called the holy wars, rumoured 
these stories about the West : and you may tind, 
\a some of the olil chroniclers and rom^mce wrir 

ters. 
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trrs, as well as poets, the Saracens called Paynims ; 
though huieiy ihvy were much further off from 
any suspicion of polytheism, than those who 
called tliem hv that name. When Mahomet the 
second took Constanhuople in the fifteenth cen- 
tory, the Mahometans began to be a little better, 
iind but a litt le better known, tlian the\' had been 
bclbre, to tliese partsof the v\ orid. But their religion^ 
as w^ll as their customs and manners, was strange* 
ly riii.-i cprt\s"nted by the Greek k Idgefs (hnf. 
fled fiom the Turks: nnd the terrour and hatred 
which this people had inspired by the rapidity 
of tiieir' conquests, and by tlieir ferocity, made 
ali these misrepresentations universally pa.ss ibr 
truths. Many such instances may be collected 
from Maraccio's refutation of the Koran ; and 
Kelandus has published a very valuable treatise 
on purpose to refute these calumnies, and to 
Justify the Muliometans. Does not tliis example 
inchne your lordship to think, that the Heathens, 
and the Arians, and other heretics, would not 
appr^ar quite so absurd in their opinions, nor so 
abominable ia their practice, as the ortiiodox 
Christians have represented them ; if some Re* 
landus could arise, with tl>e materials necessary 
to their justification iu his bands i lie who re- 
flects on the circumstances that attended letters, * 
tVoni the time when Constantino, instead of unit- 
ing the characters of emperor and sovereign pon» 
tiff in himself when he became Christian, as they 
were united in him and all the other emperors iii 
thePagan system of go vernmeiit, gave so much in^ 

^ dependent 
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dependent weaitli and power to the clergy, and 
the means of acquiring so much more: be who 
carries these rellecttons on through all the latter 
empire, and through tliose ages ol ignorance and 
superstition, wherein it was hard to say which was 
greatest, tlie tyranny of the clergy or the servility 
of the laity : he vviio considers tlie extreme seve- 
rity, for instance, of the laws made by Theodosius 
in order to stille evtiy writing that tlie orthodox 
clergy, that is <^^ergy then iu fii&liion, dislike 
ed ; or the character and influence of such a 
priest as Gres^rory called tlie great, who proclaim- 
ed war ta all heathen learning in order to pi omote 
Christian verity ; and flattered Brunehault, and 
abetted Phocas : he who considers all these things, 
I say, will not he at a loss to find the reasons, 
why history, both that wluch was writ before, 
and a great part of that whit 1 1 lias be\ writ 
since the christian s&ra, is come to us so imper^e 
feet and so. corrupt. 

When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials, either because none were originally 
written, or because they have been lost by devas- 
tations ofcouiitnes, extirpations of people, and 
other accidents in a long course of time ; or he*- 
cause seal, malice, and policy have Joined their 
endeavours to destroy them purposely w e must 
he content to ^Anain in our ignorance, aiut theire 
is no great harm in that. Secure from being 
deceived, I can submit to be uniniormed. 
But when there is not a total want of memorials, 
whw^u^e Hav^ teen lost or destroyed, and others 

have 
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- have heen preser\ied and i)ropagated, then 
are in danger of being deceived : and therefore 
he must be very implicit indeed, who receives 
for true the history ot any relrgion or fiatiotij 
and much more that of any sect or party, with* 
•ut having the meanir of confronting it with 
^ume other history. A reasonable man will not 
be thus implicit. He will not estabhsh the 

t 

truth of history on single, but ort concurrent 
testimony, ll there be none such, he will doubt 
absolutely : if there be a little such, he will pro^ 
portion his assent or dissent accordingly. A 
small gleam of light, borrowed Irom toreign 
anecdotes, serves often to discover a whole sys- 
tem of falsbood : and even they who corrupt 
history frequently betray themselves by their 
ignorance or inadvertency. Examples ivhere^ 
] could easily produce. Upon the whole matter, ^ 
in all these cases we cannot be deceived essential- 
ly, unless we please ; and therefore there is no 
reason to establish Pyrrhonism^ that , we may avoid 
the ridicule of credulity. 
/ In all other cases, there is less reason still to 
do so ; for when histories and historical memo- 
* rials abound, even those that are false serve to the 
discovery of the truth. Inspired by differeitt 
passions, ami contrived for opposite purposes, 
they contradict^ and contradicting, they con- 
vict* one another. Criticism separates the dVe 
from the dross, and extracts from various authors 
a series of true lustory, which could not iiave been 
found entire, in any one of them, and will coih* 

maud 
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maiid our ajiaeut, vvlien it is formed with judgment ^ 
and represented with candour. If this may be 
(lone, as it has been done sometimes, with the 
help ofautborb who writ on purpose to deceive; 
how much more easily And more eiiectually may 
it be done, with the help of those who paid a 
greater regard to truth ! In a multitude of wri- 
ters there will be always some^ either incapable 
of gross prevarication from the fear of bein«^ 
discovered, and of acquiring infcimy wliile they 
seek for fame; or else attached to truth upon 
a nobler and snrer principle. It is certain that 
these, even the last oi them, are fallible* Bri- 
bed by some passion or other> the former may 
venture now and then to propagate a falsliood, 
or to disguise a truth; like the painter that drew 
in profile, as Liician says, the picture of a prince 
that had but one eye. Montague objects to the 
memorials of du Bellay, that though the gross 
of the facts be truly related, yet these authoi^s 
turned every thing they mentioned to the advnn- 
age of tlien- master, and mentioned notiiing vvhicli 
could not be so turned. The old fellow's words 

are worth quoting. Dc cuiitourner le juge- 

•* ment des evenemens souvent contre raison a 

notre avantage, & d'obmettrc tout cec^u'ily 
^ a de chatouilleux en la vie de k ur iiiaistre, 

ils en font mestier." , These, and such as these, 
. deviate occasionally and voluntarily from truth • 
even tiiey who iue attacheii to it the most 
religiously may slide sometimes into invokmtary 
errpur. In matters of history we pjdfer very justly 

contemporary 
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con^cmporarv authority'; nnd vet cont c mpoi aiy 
authors are the most liable to be warped from 
the straight rule of truth, in writing on subjects 
which have affected them strongly, et quorum 
" pars amgna iuerunt." lam so persuaded of this 
from what 1 have felt in myself, and observed in 
otht rs, that ifhfe aiul licalth enough iail to my share, 
and 1 am able to fmish what 1 meditate^ a kind of 
history, from the late queen's accession to the 
throne to the peace of Utrecht, therew ill be no 
materials that I shall examine more scrupulously 
and severe )v. than those of the time when the 
events to be spoken of were in transaction. But 
though the writers of these two ^oit^^ both of 
whom pay as much regard to truth as the various 
infirmities of our nature admits, aie fallible j yet 
this fallibility will not be sufficient to give colour 
to Pyrrhonism. Where their sincerity as to fact 
is doubtful, we strikeout truth by theeonirontatioii 
of different accounts : as we strike out sparks of ^ 
fire by the collision of flints and sted. Where 
their judgments are suspicious of partiality, we 
may judge for ourselves ; or adopt their judgments 
after weighing them with certain grains of allow- 
ance. A Jittle natural sagacity will proportion 
these grains according to the particular circum* 
stances of the authors, or their general characters; 
for even these miiueace. Thus Montagne pre- 
tends, but he exaggerates a little, that Guicci^- 
din nowhere ascribes any one action to a virtuous, 
but every one to a vicious principle. Somethmg 
like this has been reproached to Tacitus: and, 
2.Q • notwithstanding. 
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notwitlistanding all the sprightly loose observe- v 
tions 6f Montague in 6ne of his essays, wherie he 
iabours to prove the contrary, read Plutarch's 
comparisons in vv hat language you please, I am 
of Bodin^s mind, you will perifeeive they were 
made by a Greek. lu short, mVlord, the favour- 
able opportunities of corrupting history have 
been often interrupted and are noi* over in so 
many countries, that truth penetrates even into 
those where lying continues still to be part of the 
policy ecclesiastical and civile or where, to say 
the best we can say, trutli is never suffered to ap- 
pear, till she lias passed through hands, out of 
which she seldom returns entire and Undefiled. ' 

But it is time I should conclude tliis head^ 
under which I have touched some of tliose reason^ 
that show the folly of endeavouring to establish 
universal Pyrrhonism in matters of history, because 
tiiere are few histories without some lies, snA 
none without some mistakes ; aAd that prove the 
body 01 iiistory which we possess^ since ancient 
memorials have^been so critically examined, and 
modern memorials have been so multiplied, to 
contain in it such a probable series of events^ 
easily distinguishable from the improbable, a$ 
force the assent of ev^ry man who is in his senses, . 
and are therefore sufficient tp answer all the pur<^ 
]^ose3 of the study of history. I might baveap-* 
pealed perhaps, without entering into the argti> 
ment at aJli to. any man of candour, whether 
bis doubts concerning the truth of history have 
hindered him fiViuapi>Iva)g iiie exan7]^le^. he has 

Vol. Ill, D d met 
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met with in it, and from jadging.of the presents 
and fjotnetimes of the future, by the past ? 
Whether iie has not been toucited with rev erence 
and admiration^ at the virtue and wisdom of 
•pome' men, and of some ages 5 and whether h« 
iiiis not felt iiidignatian and conteaipt for others ? 
Whether Epaminoudas or Phocion, for ingtance^ 
the Decii, or the Scipios, have not raised in hh 
mind a flame of pubiick spirit, and private virtue ^ 
and whether be has not shuddered^with horroinr 
at'the proscriptions of Marias and Sj 11a, at the 
treachery of Theodotiis and Achillas, and at the 
consummate cruelty of an infant king ? Q,tti» 
** non contra Marii arma, et contra S^'IIae pro- 
" scriptionem concitatur? Quis non Theodoto, 
** et Achillas, et ipsi puero, non puerile auso 
•* faciuus, infestus est?" If alHhis'bea digres- 
sion therefore^ your iordship will be so good as 
to excuse it* 

II. What has been said coxnccrning the multi- 
plicity of histories, and of historical memorials, 
wherewith our libraries abound since the resur- 
rection of letters happened, and the art of [n int- 
ing began, puts me in mind of another general 
rule, that ought to be observed by every man 
who intends to make a rcai improvcinent, and to 
become wiser as well as better, by the study of 
history; I hinted at this rule in a former letter^ 
where I said that we sliouid neither grope in 
the dark, nor wander in the light. History 
mucrt have a certain iiegree of probability and 
^utheAticity> or the examples we find in it will 
' . not 
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not carry a force siUlicieiit to make due impres* 
sions on our minds, nor to illastrate nor to 
strengtlien the precepts of philosophy and the 
rules of good policy. But besides, when histo- ' 
ries have this necessary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much discernment to be employed 
in .the choice and the use we make of them. 
Some are to be read, some are to be studied ; 
and some may be neglected entirely, not 
only without detriment, but with advantage. 
Some are the proper objects of one man's 
curiosity, some of another's, and some of all 
men*s; but all history t$ jiot an object of 
curiosity for any man. He who improperly, 
wantonly, and absurdly makes it so^ indul- 
ges a sort of canine appetite: the curiosity 
«f one, like the hunger of the other, devours 
r.avenously and without distinction whatever falls 
in it's way ; but neither of them digests. Tbey 
lieap crudity upon crudity, and nourish and 
improve nothing but thf ir distemper. Some such 
cbaradters I have known, though it is not t^e 

most common extronie into which uit a are apt 
to fall. One of them I knew in this country. 
Me joined, to a more than athletic strength of 
body, a prodigious memory ; and to both a piu- 
digious industry. He had read almost constantly 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or thirty years ^ and had heaped together 
much learning as could be crowded into a head. 
In the GQiirso of my acquaintance with him, I con. 

^ p 2 sulteii 
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suited him ouce or twice, not oftener; for i 
Soiand this mass of learning of as little use tome 
as to the owner. 1 he man was communicative 
enough ; but nothing was distinct in Ins miud*., 
How could it be otherwise ? he had never spared 
time to think, all was employed in reading. His 
reason had not the merit of common mechanism* 
AVhen you press a watch or pull a dock, they 
answer your question with precision;, for they 
repeat exactly the hour of tlie day, and tell yovk 
licit !i(>r iia^rc nor Jo.-s than vou desire to know. 
But when you asked this man a question, he 
overwhelmed you by pouring, forth all that tl)& 
several tern-.s or w oids of j our question recalled 
to his memory; and if he omitted any things 
it was that very thing to wliich the sense of th& 
whole question should have led him and confuicd 
.hin^. To ask him a question, was to wind up 
a spring iii his memory, that rattled on with vast 

' ra{>idity, and conlused noise, till the force of it 
was spent: and you went away with all the- 
n6ise in your ears, stunned and uninformed. I 
never left, him that i was not ready to say to him,. 
Dieu vous fasse la grace de devenif moins^ 

. savant P* a wish that la Mothe le Vaycr men- 
tions upon some occasion or other, and tliat ho 
would have done well to have applied to himseir 
upon many. 

He who reads with discernment and choice,, 
will acquire less learning, but more knowledge: 
and as. this knowledge is collected with de^^ign,. 
Id antt 
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;and cultivated with art and method, it wifl T>e 
:at all times of uxiiucdiate and ready use to him- 
self and others. 

A. 

Thus uti'fu! arms in magazines we j)lacc. 
All rang'd in order ; and di5;posM with grace; 
Kor thus alone the curious eye to please ; 
But to be found; when need reqaires» with ease. 

Yon remember the verses, my lord, in our friend's 
Essay on Criticism, which was the work of his 
<^hildhood almo^ ; but is such a monument of 
good sense and poetry as no other, that 1 know, 
4)as raised in iiis riper years. 

He who reads without thfs discernment and 
choice, and, like Bodiivs pupil, pesoives to read 
ftll, will not have time» no nor capacity neither, 
to do any thing else. He will not be able to 
think, without which it is impertinent to read; 
nor to act, without which it is impertinent to 
think. He will assemble materials with much / 
pains, and purchase them at mucli expense^ 
and have neither leisure nor skill to frame them 
into proper scantlings, or to prepare them fbr 
use. To what pui'pose should lie husband his 
time, or learn avcfaitecture ? he has no design 
to buiW. But then to what purpose all these 
quarries of stone, all these mountains of sand 
and lime, all these forests of oak and deal? 

Magno impend io tempoi r.m, n^:igna alien arum 
^' annum moiestia, laudatio hsoc constat, O 

hominem literatum! Simus hoc titulo rusti- 
cs ^iore coutenti, O viruui bunum!" "We may 
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add, and Seneca might have added in his qwu 
style, andaooording to the manners and charac-*. 

tersof hisown age, another title as 1 lustick, and 
as little iQ fashion, ** O virum sapientia sua sim-^ 
** plic^,etsimpUcitate sua sapientem i O virum 
** utilem sibi, suis, leipublic^e, ct luimano ge- 
neri !" I. have said perhaps already, but 110 
matter, it Cannot be repeated too often, that the 
drift of all philosophy, and of all political speciit* 
latioiis, ought to be the making us better mea 
and better citizens. Those studies, which have 
no intention toward improving our moral cha^ 
racters, have no pretence to be styled philoso- 
phical. Quis est enim/* says Tully in bis 
Offices, " qui nullis officii pneceptis, tradendis, 
philosopbum se audeat dioere T' Wlxatever 
political speculations, instead of preparing us 
to be useful to society, and to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind^ are only ^stems for gratifying 
private ambition, and promoting private interests 
at the pnblick expense ; all such, 1 say, deserve 
to be burnt, and the authors of them to sta^ve^ 
^ }ikt Machiavel;, in a jail, 
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I . 

LETTER V. 

L The great use ofhistdrv, properly no called, as distin« 
guiftbed frum the writtngt of mm annaliftttadMii- 
quanea. 

)I. Grc«:k aad Roman biiturian*. , ' 

lit. Some idet of a complete history. 

ly. Further cautions to be observed in this :stud v. and the 
regulation ot it according to tin- Liitierent professions and 
situations ot men : above alJ, the use to be made of it (1) 
by divineii, and (a) by thoae who are called to the «erWce 
of tbeir coontry. 

I RememUer ray last letter ended abruptly, aud 
long interval has since passed; so that the 
liiread I had then spun has slipped from me. I 
will try to recover it, and to pursue the task 
yonr lordship has obliged me to continue. Be- 
side the pleasure of obeying ypur orders^ it is 
likewise of some advantage to myself, to recollect 
niy tbougiits, and resume a study in which I was 
conversant formerly. For nothing can be more 
true than that saying of Solon reported by Plato, 
though censured by him^ impertinently enough, 
in one of his wild books of laws.-***' Assidue addi* 
** scens, ad senium venio." The truth is, the 
most knowing man, in the course of the longest 
Ii4e, will have always much to learn, and the 
wisest and best much to iiuprove. This rule will 
lK>id in the knowledge and improvement to be 
acquired by th^ study of history : and therefore 

9 i> 4 €ven 
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even he who has gone to this school in his youth 
should not neglect it in his a<<e. " I read i» 

** Livy," says Montague, " what another man 
fioes not : and Plutarch read tiiere what I do 
^ not.'* Jtist s« the- same man ma}** read at fifty 
%vhat he did nut read in the same book at five and 
twenty: at least I have found it so» by my oiiai 
experience, on many occasions. 

By comparing, in this study, tlie experience 
of other men and other ages with our own, we 
iknprove both : we analyse, as it were, philoso- 
phy. We reduce all tiic abstract speculations ot 
et hicks, and all the general rules of humad policy, 
to their first principles. With these advantages 
every man may, timugU few men do, advance 
daily toward those ideas, those increated essences 
a Platonist would say, which no human creature 
can reach in ]>racticc, but iu the nearest approacii- 
es to which the perfection of our nature consists ^ 
because every approach of this kind renders a 
9iau bet LCi and wiser, for himself^ for his family, 
for the little community of his own country, and 
for tlie great conimnnity of the worid. iJo not 
surprised, my lord, at the order in wiiich I pUce 
these objects. Wliatever order divines and mo- 
ralists, who contemplate the duties belonging to 
these objects, may place thern in, this is the 
order they hoid in natm-e: and I have always 
thought that we miglit lead curst I ve s and others 
to private virtue, more eticctuaUy by a due obn 
servation,of this order, than by ac^ of those subr 
liiue reftneinents that pejcyeu 4. 

» 

I 
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Self-love liut serves the virtuous mind to wake ; 
As tlie Miiail pebble stii.-. liie pt-accful lake. 
The centre movM, a circle straight succeeds^ 
Another still» and still another spreads: 
Priend, parent neighbour, first it will embrace. 
His country next^ and next all buman lace. 

So sings our friend Pope, my lord, and so I 
believe. So I shall prove too, if I mistake flot^ 

in aii episUe I am about to write toliiu), in order 
to com^plete a set that were writ some years 
ago. 

. A man of my age, who returns to the study 
of history, has no time to lose, because he has 
little to live: a man of your lordship's age has no 
time to lose, Ix^eause ho hd's much to do. For 
different reasons therefore the same rules willsuit us« 
Neither of us must grope in the dark, neither of 
us must wander in the li?ht. I have done the 

, first formerly a good deal y ne verba mihi da* 
*• rentnr; ne aliquid esse, in hac recondita an^ 
tiquitatis scientia, magni ac secret! boni judi- 
^ caremus.'* If you take my word, you wilf 
throw none of your time awav in the same 
manner: and I ^liall have t!ie less regret for that 
which I hiive mispent, if I persuade you to hasr 
ten down from the broken traditions of antiquity 
to the more entire as well as more autlKnticIc 

' histories of nges more modern. In the study of 
tliese yve shall find many a complete series of 
events, preceded by a deduction of their immedi- 
ate and remote causes, related in their fall ex- 
tent, and accompanied with such a detail of cir- 
j?«mstances, and cljs^racters, as may trajasport 
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tbe attentive readt r back to the very time, make 
him ft party to the councils, nod an actor jn tbe 
whole icene of afFairs.< Such draughts as these, 
either found in history or extracted by our own 
application' from it, and sucli alone» are truly 
useful. Thus history becomes what she ought 
lo be, and wliHt siie has bt*en sornetimes called, 

magistra vitse,** the ndistress, Hke philosophy, of 
human lite. If she is not this, she is at best 
** nuotia veuistatis/' the gaxeite of antiquity^ 
or a dry register of useless anecdotes. Suetooius 
says th«Jt Tiberius used to inquire of the gramma- 
rians^ " qme niater Hecubie ; quod AchiJle^ no- 

men inter virgines fuisset ? qtiid Syrenes can-r 
^ tare sint solitae?" Seneca mentions certain 
Greek authors, who exa.niued very accurately 
whether Anacreon loved wine or women. be$ft, 
whether Sappho was a common whore, with other 
points of equal importance: and I make no 
doabt but that a man, better acquainted Uian I 
have the honour to be with the learned persons 
of our own country, might iindsome who have 
discoY^ed several anecdotes concerning the 
giant Albion, concerning Sainoihes the son, or 
Brito the grandson of Japhet, and concerning 
Brutus who led a colony iutp our Island afler the 
siege of Troy, as the others repeopled U after 
the deluge. But ten miilioub of suph auegdotes 
as these, though they were true ; and complete 
authentiek vuluiiies of Egyptian or Chaldeai), of 
Greek or Latin, of Gallick or British, of t rench or 
Saxon recordi'^ would b^ of no valqe in my senses 

becauso 
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liecause of no use toward our •mpcovement in wish 
dom and virtue ^ if they contained nothing mom 
than dynasties and genealogies, and a bare 
mtJiitiou of remarkable eyei^ts in the order of 
time, like journals, cbronoldgica) tal>les> or dry 
und meagre anna's. 

I say the same of all those modern composi^ 
tions in which we find rather tiie heads of history, 
than any thing that fic^erves to be Ccdled histor}'. 
Their autiiors are either abridgers or compilers. 
The first do neither honour to themselves, nor 
t;t)o»l to mankind ; for snrely the abridger is in a 
foim below tlie translator ; and the book, at least 
the history, that wants to be abridged, does not 
deserve to be read. They lune done ancientiv 
fi great deal of hurt by substituting many a bad 
book in the place of a good one; and by giving 
occasion to men, who tontented themselves 
with extracts and abridgments, to neglect, and 
through their neglect tp lose» the invaluable 
oj iginak: for which reason I curse Constauiiue 
Porpbyrpgenetes as heartily as I do Gregory, 
The second are of some use, as far as they contri- 
bute to preberve pul>lick acU, and dates, and the 
memory of great events. But they who are thus 
employed have seldom the means of knowing 
those private passages on which all publick trans- 
actions depend, and as seldom the skill find the 
talents- necessary to put what they do know 
well together : they cannot see the working of 
the mine» but their industry collects the qiatter 
that is throwni put. It is the business, or it 
should b^ so, of others to separate the pure ore 

from 
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from the dross, to slamp it into coin, and to en- 
rich, not encumber mankind. When there are 
none sufficient to this task, there may be cuiii* 
quancs, and there may be jouroaliiiis or anual- 
isjiSy but there are no historians. 

It is worth while to observe the progress, that 
the Koaians and the Greeks made toward his^ 
tory. The Romans had journalists or annalists 
from the very beginning of tlieir state, in the 
sixth century, or very near it at soonest, they 
began to have antiquaries, and some attempts 
were njade towards writing of history. I call 
the.se first liistorical productions attempts only or 
essays: and tfiey were no more« neither among 
the liomans, nor among tire reeks. ** Graeci 
ipsi sic initio scriptitarunt ut noster Cato, ut 
Pictor, otPiso," It is Antony, not the triumvir, 
my lord, but his grandi.u her the famous orator, who 
says this in the second book of Tully De Oratore : 
he adds afterward, Itaque qualis apud Grascos 
Pherrcydes, Ilf Ihinicus', Acusilans^ aliique per- 
multi, talis noster Cato, et Pictor, et Piso." I 
know that Antony speaks here strictly of defect 
of style and want oforati>ry. Tiiey were, tan- 
tummodo narratores, non exornatores,*' as he 
expresses himself: but as they wanted style and 
fkill to write in such a manner as mi2:ht an* 
•wer ail the ends of history, so they wanted ma- 
terials. Pherecydes writ something about Iphi« 
genia, and the festivals of Bacchus. lieiiamcus 
was a poetical historian^ and Acusilaiis graved 
genealogies op plates of brasjr. Pictor, who it 

*• caiie4 
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called by Livy *' scriptonim antiquissimus," pub- 
lisl^ed, I think, some short aiiiiab of his own timc^ 
Neither he nor Piso could have 9uificient mate- 
rials for the history of Rome y nor Cato, I pre- 
sume, evenr for the autiquities oi Italy, The 
Romansy with the other people of that country^ 
wc i c then just rising out of barbarity, and grow- 
ing acquainted witli letters ; for those that tiie 
Grecian colonies might bring into Sicily, aocf 
the ijoutheni parts of Italy, spread little, or lasted 
little, and made ia the whole no fii^ure. And 
whatever learniog might have flourished among^ 
the ancient Eii ui ians, which was perhaps at most 
nothing better than augury, and divination, aad 
superstitious rites, which were admired and cuU 
tivalcd in^ iguuraiit ages, even that was ahnQ.st 
entirely worn out of memory. Pedants, who 
would impose all the traditions of the four first 
ages of Rome fur authMilick history, have insisited 
much on certain annals^ of which mention is 
made \vt the very plaee I have just now quoted. 

Ab initio rerum Romanarum," says the sama 
interlocutor, ^ usque ad Muerum pontificemr 
** maximum, res omnes singulorum annoraift 

Uiandabat Uteris poiitifex max lams, efferebat* 
^ que in album, et proponebat labulam domr, 
•* potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi ; iidem^ 

que ctiani nunc annales maximi nominanlur.'*^ 
But, my lord, be pteased to take notice, that the 
Terv distinction I make is made here between a 
bare annalist and an. historian : " crat historia 
•* niiiil aliudy" in these early days, nisi annali- 

** am 
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Inn confectlo." Take notice likewise, by the Wnr, 
that Livy, \vho?e particular applicatiou it liad 
been to search into this matter, affirms positively* 
that tlie c:reat' St part of all publicknnd private 
mouumentsi, amoiig u hich he specifies these very 
annals, had been destroyed in the sack of Home 
by tlie Gauls: and Plutarch cites Clodius for the 
same assertion, in tlic life of Xuma Pompilius. 
Take notice, in the last place, of that which iff 
more immediately to our pr ^-^t iit j urpos'j. Tiiesc 
unnal^ could contain nothing more than short 
minutes or mcmorandnnis hung up in a table at 
the pontifi"s hocsc, l.ke tlic rules of ihc qaiiic in 
a billiard-room, and much such history as vvc 
baveintheepitomies prefixed to the books of Livy 
or oi' any other historian, in ];ipic!ary inscriptions, 
or in some modern ahnanacks. Materials for history 
they were no doubt, but scanty and insuflTicient ; 
such as those ages could ]>roducc when writing 
and reading were accomplishments so uncommon, 
that the proetor w«s directed by hiw, « clavum 
** pangere," to drive a nail into the door of a 
tempie>that the number of years might be^ reck- 
oned by the number of nails. Such in short as 
, we have in mowkislj annalists, and other an- 
cient chroniclers of nations now in being r but 
not such as can entitle the authors of them to 
be called historians, nor can enable^ others- to 
write history in that fulness in which it must be 
written to become a lesson of ethicks and politicks 
The truth is^, nations, like men, have their infancy . 
and the few passages of that time, which they 

reatain. 
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retain^ are not such' as deserved most to be rd> 
membered ; but such as^^ being most proportioned 
to that age^ made the strongest impres<$toiui on 
their minds. In those nations that preserve their 
domiuion long, and grow up to maaiiood^ tiae 
elegant $i$ well as the necessary arts and sciences 
are improved to some degree of perfection; aad 
histor/, that was at first intended only to record 
the names, or perhaps tiie general characters of 
some famons men, and to transmit in gress 
the reniaricable events of every age to posterity, 
is raised to answer another^ and a nobler end. 

IL Thus it happened amonsf the Greeks, but 
much more among the liotnans, uotwithbtauding 
the prejudices in favour of the former, eveii among 
the latter. I have sometimes thought that .Vir- 
gil might have justly ascribed to his couutrymen 
the praise of writing history better^ as well as that 
of affording the noblest subjects for it, in thos& 
famous verses *, where the ditfereut excellencies 
•f the two nations are so finely touched : but he 
would have wealcened perhaps by lengthening, and 
hav/e flattened the climax* Open Herodotus^ 
you are entertained by an agreeable story*t(eller, 
who meant to entertain, and nothing more. Read 

* ExcuJent alii ipirantiH mollius sera. 

Credo eqiiidein : vivos dticerit <ie marmore vult^i; 
Orabunt causas melius : coeiique meatus 
Describent mdio, et snrgentia sidera dicent: 
Tu regere imperio populos* Runiane, memeDto : 
tibi erunt artes ; pacisque iuiponere morem, 
Farcere tabjectit, et debeliaits roperboi. 

Tbixydiiki 
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Thncj^ides or Xenophon, you are taughi: indeeff 

as well as entert«^incd : and the statesman or the 
geaeral, the philosopher or the orator> speaks 
to you in every page. They wrote on subjects 
on which they were well informed, and they 
treated them fully : they maintained the dignity 
of bistory, and thought ic beneath them to vamp 
up old traditions, like the \. l iters of their age and 
country, and to be the trumpeters of a lying 
Antiquity. The Cyropaedia of Xenophon may 
objected perhaps; but if he gave it for a 
romance^ not a history » as he might for aught 
we can tell, it is out of the case : and if he gave 
it for a history, not a romance, I ^should prefer 
his authority to that of Herodotus^ or any other of 
his countrymen. But however this might be, 
and whatever merit we may justly ascribe to 
these tw<| writers, who were almost single in 
their kind, and who treated but small portions 
of history ; certain it is in general, that the levity 
aa well as loquacity of the Greeks made them 
incapable of keeping lip to the true standsu'd of 
history: and even Polybhis and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassns mnst bow to the great Koman 
authors. Many principal men of that common- 
wealth wrote memoriais of their own actions 
and their own times: Syila, Caesar, Labienus, 
Pollio, Augustus, and others. What writers of 
memorials, what compilers of the materia his- 
torica were these ! What genius was necessary 
to finish up the pictures, that such masters had 
jQ^tchedl Rome afforded men that were equal 

to 
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to the tas)c. Let the remains, the precious re* ^ 

inaiijs, of Sallust, of Livy, and of l acitus, wit- - 
uess this truth. When Tacitus wrote, even the 
appfgarances of virtue had been long proscribed^ 
and taste was grown corrupt as well as manners. 
Yet history preserved her integrity and her lu^tre^ 
She pi*eserved them in the writings of some whoni 

Tacitus mentions, in none perh.^ps inore than his 
own i every line of which outweighs wiiole page^ 
of such a rhetor as Famianus Strada, I single 
him out among the moderns, because he had 
the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and 
to write history himself : and your lordship will 
forgire this short excursioix in honour of ^ 
favourite auMior. 

What 9 school of private and publick virtuie 
had been opened to us at tlie resurrection of 
learning, if the latter historians of the Roman 
commonwealth, aud the first of the succeeding 
monarchy, had come ,down to us entire? Thg 
few that are come down, though broken and im- 
perfect, compose the best body of history that 
we liave, nay the only body of ancient history that 
deserves to be an object of study, it fails us 
indeed most at that remarkable and fatal period^ 
where our reasonable curiosity is raistd tlie higli- 
est. Livy employed five and forty i>ooks t^ 
bring his history down to the end of the sixth 
century, and the breaking out of the third Punick 
War; but he employed ninety- five to bring it dowzi 
from thence to the death of Drusus; that is, 
through the course of one hundred and twenty 
or thirty years. Appian^ Dion Cassius^ andjotbers^ 
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hay even Plutarch included, make us but poot 
amends for what is lost of Livy. Among all the ad. 
ventitious helps by which we endeavour to sup- 
ply this loss iu some degree, the best are those 
which we find scattered up and down in the 
worics of Tully. His Orations, particularly, 
and his Letters, contain many curious anecdotes 
and instructive reflections, concerning the in* 
trigues and machinations that were carried on 
against liberty, from Catiline*s conspiracy to 
Caesar's. The state of the government, the con* 
stitution and temper of the several })a rties, and 
tiie characters of the principal persons who 
figured at that time on the publick stage, are to be 
seen there in a stronger and truer light than they 
w ould have appeared perhaps if he had writ pur- 
posely on this subject, and even in those memo- 
rials which he somewhere [promises Atticus to 
write. " Excudam ahquod. Heraclic}iuui opus, 
quod lateat in thesauris tuis." He would hard-* 
ly have unmasked in such a work, as freely as 
in familiar occasional letters, Ponipey, Cato^ 
Brutus, nay himself ; the four men of Kome, on 
whose praises he dwelt with the greatest com- 
placency.Theage in which Livy flourished abound- 
ed with such materials as these : they were fresh, 
they were authentick ; it was easy to procure them, 
it was safe to employ them. How he did employ 
them in executing the second part of his design, 
we may judge by his execution of the first : 
and, I own to your lordship, I should be glad to 
exchange, if it were possible, what we have 
.ff this history for what we have not. Would 

yoii 
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'you not be glad, my lord, to see, in one stupen- 
dous draught, the whole progress of that govern- 
tnent from liberty to servitude i the whole series 
of causes and efTects, apparent and real, publick 
' and private i those which all men saw, and all 
' good men lamented and opposed at the time ; 
and those wliicli were so disguised to the prejudices, 
to the partialities of a divjded people, and even 
to the corruption of tnankind, that many did 
not, and that many could pretend they did not,' 
discern them, till it was too late to resist them? I 
am sorry to say it, this part of the Roman stdry^ 
would be not onl v moreciu'ious and more autiientick 
than the former, but of more immediate and more 
important application to the presetit state of Bri- 
tain. But it is lost : the loss is irreparable, and^ 
your lordship will not blame me for deploring it. 

III. They who 'set up for scepticism may 
not re*j:ret the loss of such a. historv : but this 
I will be bold to assert to them, that a history 
must be writ on this plan, and must aim at least 
at these perfections, or it will answer snfficicnt- 
ly none of the intentions of history. That it 
will not answer sufficiently the intention I have 
insisted upon in these letter s, that of in^ tw olins: 
, posterity by^tfeiMcample nf l^rTlf"^ ^ S^*' ■ i f^i* _ 
^'llL- y tiiinlr if iiii ilniiiifiL^L Lftkir£hl«> 

tory cannot be said even to relate failhrullv, amj^ 
inftnuT us truly, mat does iibt re nrte iuUji 'Tand 
inform us df all that is necessary to make a true 
judgment concerning the matters contained in 

it. Naked facts, without the causes tliat pro« 
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duced them» and th^ ctretunaianoes that acconn 
panted them, are not sufficient to characterise 
actio iis or counsels. The nice degrees of liirjs- 
dom and of folly, of virtue and of vice* will not 
only be undiscoverable in them ; but we must 
be very often unable to determine under which 
of these characters they fall in general. The 
scepticks I am speaking of are therefore guilty 
of this absurdity : the nearer a history comes 
to the true idea of historyj the better it informs 
and the more it instrncts us, the more worthy 
to be rejected it appears to tiiem. I hare said 
and allowed enough to content any reasonable 
man about the uncertainty of history. I have 
owned that the best are defective, and t will 
add in this place an observation, which did not, 
I think, occur to me before. Conjecture is not 
always distinguished perhaps as it ought to be ; 
so thai an ingenious writer may Sometimes do 
very innocently, what a malicious writer does 
v;ery crixuinally as often as he dares, and as his 
malice requires it : be may account for events, 
after they have happened, by a system of causes 
Jmd conduct that did not realiy produce them, 
thongli it might possibly or even probably have 
produced them. But this observation, like seve* 
ral others, becomes a reason for exainining and 
comparing authorities, and for preferring some^ 
not for rejecting all. Davila, a noble historian 
surely, and ope whom I should not scruple to 
confess equal in many respects to Livy, as I should 
mot fcrui^e to prefer bis countrym^ Q^ijcciardm 
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id Thucydides in every respect j Davila, my 
Idrdy was accused* from the first publication of 

his history, or at least was suspected, of too much 
refinement and subtlety, m developing the secret 
vfotives of actions, in laying the causes of events 
loo deep, and deducing them often through a 
series of progression too comphcated, and too 
aftistly wrought But yet the suspicious per* 
son, wlio should reject this historian upon buch 
general inducements as these* would have no 
grace to oppose his suspicions to the authority 
of the lu st duke of Epernon, who had been an 
actor, and a principal actor too* in many oi the 
scenes that Davila recites. Girard* secretary 
to this duke, and no contemptible biugraphcr, 
relates, that this history came down to the place 
where the old man resided in Gascony* a little 
before his death ; that he read it to him, tliat the 
duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it* 
and seemed only surprised by what means the 
author coui'l bosowell informed of liic mo^it secret 
councils and measures of those times, 

iV. I have faid enough on this head* and yonr 
lordship may be induced perhaps, by wliat I 
have saidj^ to think with me, that such histories 
as these* whether ancient or modem* deservd 
- alone to be studied. Let us leave the credulous 
learned to write history without materials* or to 
study those who do so ; to wrangle about ancient 
traditions, and to ring different changes on the 
same set of bells. Let us leave the scepticksj 
\n modem m well as ancient history, to triumph 
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in the notable discovery of the ides of oni$ month 

mistakeii forthe calends of another, or in the various 
dates auc] contradictory circumstances which 
they find in \veekly gazettes and monthly mercu* 
ries. Wh'ile they are thus employed, your lord* . 
ship and I will proceed^ if you please, to consider 
more closely, than we have yet done, the rule 
mentioned above ; tliat, 1 mean, of using dis^ 
cernment and choice in the study of the most 
authentick history, that of not wandering in the 
light, which is necessary as that of not groping 
in the dark. 

Man is the subject of every history; and to 
know him well, we must see him and consider 
him» as history alone can present him tp us, iq. 
every age, in every country, in every state, in 
life and in death. History therefore of all kinds, 
qf Civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and modern 
nations, in short all history, that descends to a 
suflScient (letail of human actions and characters, 
13 useful tQ bring us acquainted with our species, 
nay, with ourselves. To teach and to inculcate 
thegenei al principles of virtue, and the general 
rules of wisdom and good policy, which result 
from such details of actions and characters, comes 
for the most part, and always should come, ex- 
pressly and directly into the design of those who 
are capable of giving such details: and therefore 
while they narrate as liistorians, they hint often 
as philosophers i they put into our hands, as it 
vere, on every proper occasion, the end of a 
plew, tliat serves to remiucj us of se^hipg, an4 
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to guide us in the search of that truth, which the 

example before us either establishes or illustrates. .» 
If a writer neglects this part5 we are able however 
to supply his neglect by our own attention and 
iii lubtry: and when he gives us a good history 
oi Peruvians or Mexicans, of Chinese or Tartars, 
of Muscovites or Negroes, we may blame him, 
but we must blame ourselves much more, if we 
do not make it a good lesson of philosophy. This 
being the general use of history, it is not to be 
neglected. E\ ery one may make it, who is able 
to read and to reflect on what he reads : and every 
one who makes it will find in his degree the 
benefit, that arises from an early acquaintance 
contracted in this manner with mankind. We 
are not only passengers or sojourners in this world, 
but we are absolute strangers at the first steps 
we make in it. Our guides are often ignorant, 
often unfailiitul. By this ma]) of tlit' country, 
which history spreads before us, we may leam^ 
if we please, to guide ourselves. In our journey 
throutrh it, we are beset on everv side. We are 
besieged sometimes even in our strongest holds, 
Terrours and temptations, conducted by the pas- ^ 
sions of other men, assault us : and our own 
passions, that correspond with these, betray us. 
History is a collection of the journals of those 
who have travelled thiough the same country, 
find been exposed to the same ^gideats : and 
their good and their ill success are equalfy mstruc- 
tive. In this pursuit of knowledge an uTmicnse 
field is opened to us: general histori^s^ sacre4 
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and profane ; the histories of particular countries, 
particular events, particular orders, particular 
mjen j memorials, anecdotes, travels. But we 
-xiiust not ramble in this field without discernment 
or choice^ nor even with these must we ramble 
too long. 

As to the ohoioe of authors, who have writ oi| 
all ttieoe various subjects, ^ much has been said 

hy learned men concerning all tho.se that deserve 
attention, and their several characters are so well 
established, that it would be a sort of pedantick 
affectation to lead your lordship through so volu- 
mmous, and at the same time so easy, a detail. J 
pass it over therefore in order to observe, that as 
soon as we have taken this general view of man- 
]Lind, and of the course of human affairs in different 
ages and different parts of the world, we ought 
to apply, and, the shortness of human life cout 
isidered, to confine ourselves almost entirely, in 
our study ' of hi^ory, to such histories as liave an 
immediate relation to our professions, or to our 
ratik and situation in the society to which we be-; 
long. Let me instance in the profession of divj* 
liity, as the noblest and the most important. 

(i.) I have said so much conceriiing the share 
which divines of all religions have taken in the 
corruption of history,, that I should have ai)atiie«» 
tna^ pronounced (Against me, no doubt, in the 
east and the west, by the dairq, the mufti, an4 
the pope, if these letters were submitted to eccl^f 
siiastical censure ; for si^^ly, ttiy lord, the clergy 
b^ye a better title;, tl^j^n tl^e sous of A^iollo, to be 
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called**^ genus irritabile vatum.^' What would it 
be, if I went about to shoW, how many of the 

christian clergy abuse, by misrepresentation and 
false qu<»tation, the history they can no longer 
corrupt? And yet this task would not be, even 
tome, a hard one. Butaslmeauto speak jn 
this place of christian divines alone> so I mean to 
speak of such of them particularly as may bo 
called divines without any sneer; of such of them« 
for some such I think there are, as believe 
themselves, and would liave mankind believe; 
not for temporal but spiritual interest, not foi: 
the sake of the clergy> but for the sake of man- 
kind. Now it has been lonfif matter of astonish- 
ment to me, how such p<ii'i>oiis as these could 
take so much silly p^ins to establish mystery on 
m( taphysicks, revelation on phil(»?ophy, and 
.matters of fuct on ab:>tract reasoning; ?* A religion 
> founded on the authority of a divine mission^ 
confirmed by prophecies and miracles, appeals 
toiacts: and the lacts must be proved all 
other facts that pass for authentick ^re proved ; 
for ilivh, su reasonable after this proof, is icV^surd 
before it» If they are thus proved^ the religion 
will prevail without the assistance of so much 
profound reasoning: if they are not tlms proved, 
the authority of it will sink in the world even with 
this assistance. The divines object ip their dis* 
puteswii h atlielsts, and they o1)ject very justly, 
tbat these men require improper proofs; proofs 
that are not suited to the nature of the subfect^^ 

mi thwt^vil xhm pwfs 9^t^ uot furnish' J. 

But 
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But ^ what then do they mean, to fall into the 

same absurdity themselves in their disputes vvitli 
tbeists» and to din improper proofs in ears that 
are open to proper proofs? The matter is of 
great iiioiuent, my lord, and I make no excubC 
for the zeal which obliges me to dwell a little on 
it. A serious and honest application to th^ 
study of ecclesiastical history, and every part of 
profane history and chronology relative to it, is 
incumbent on such reverend persons as are here 
spoken of, on a double account: because history 
alone can furnish the proper proofs, that the reli- 
gion they teach is of God ; and because the un£iir 
uumner, in which these proofs have been and are 
daily furnished, creates prejudices, and gives 
advantages againstchristianity, that require to be 
removed. No scholar will dare to deny, that 
false history, as well as sham miracles, has been 
e,i. ployed to propagate Christianity formerly; 
and whoever examines the writers of our own 
age will fiud the same abuse of history continued. 
Many and many instances of this abuse might 
be produced. It is grown into custom, writers 
copy one another, and the mistake that wa^ 
ommitted, or the falshood that was invented 
by one, is adopted by hundreds, 

Abbaide says in his famous book, that tb^ 
Gospel of Saint Matthew 16 cited by Clemens 
bishop of Rome, a disciple of the apostles ^ that 
Barnabas cites it in hisi epistle : thi^t Ignatius 
and Polycarp receive it; and that tlie same 
fathers, that give testimony for Matthew, give 

• ' it 
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it likewise for Mark. Nay your lordship will find, 
I believe, that the present bishop of London, in 
his third pastoral letter, speaks to the same effect. 
I will not trouble you nor myself with any more 
instances of the same kind. Let this, which 
occurred to me as I was writing, suffice. It 
may well suffice; for 1 presume the fact advanced 
. by the minister and the bishop is a mistake. If 
the fathers of the first century do mention some 
passages that are agreeable to what we read in 
our evangelists, will it follow that these fitthers 
• had the same Gospels beiorc them ? To say so is 
a manifest abuse of history, and quite inexcusable 
in writers that knew, or should have known, that 
these fathers made use of other Gospels, wherein 
such passages might be contained, or tliey might 
be preserved in unwritten tradition. Beside 
which, I could almost venture to afhrm, that 
these &thers of the first century do not expressly 
name the Gospels we have of Matthew, Mark, ' 
Luke, and John. To the two reasons that have '^-^^ 
been given, why those who make divinity their 
profession should study history, particularly 
ecclesiastical history, with an honest and serious 
application; in order to support Christianity 
against the attacks of unbelievers, and to remove 
the doubts and prejudices that the unfair proceed- 
ings of m^n of their own order have raised in 
minds candid but not implicit, willing to be in* 
formed but curious to examine j to these, I say,- 
we may add another consideration that seems to 
l^ie of no 3maU iroportaRce. Writers of the Ro. 

man 
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man Trillion have attempted to show, that tbetext^ 
of tlie holy writ is on many accounts insnfficient 
to l>e the sole criterion of orthodoxy : 1 appre^ 
Iiend too that they have shown it. Sure I ahi 
that experience, from the first promulgation of 
Christianity to this hour, shows abundantly wifb 
bow much ease and success the most opposite^ 
tlie most extravagant, nay the most impious 
opinions, and the most contradictory faiths, may 
1>e founded on the same text ; and plausHiffy de* 
fcjide<i uy the same authority. Writers of the 
rerjpnied religion have erected tlicir batteries 
against tt*adition ; and the only difficulty they 
hail to encounter in this enterprise lay in leveHing 
and pointing their cannon so as to avoid demo« 
lisbing, in one commoti rutn> the traditions they 
retain, and those they reject. Each side has 
\yeeu employed to weaken the cause and explode 
the system of his adversary: and, while they 
have been so employed, they have jointly laid 
their axes to tlie root of Christianity : for thus 
men will be apt to reason npoq what they have 
advanced. If the text has not that aiitlienticity, 

clearness, and precision, which are necessary , 
*^ to establish it as a divine and a certain ruffe of 
" faith and jii actice ; and if the tradition of tho 
** church, horn the first ages of it till the days 

of Luther and Calvin, has been corrupted itself, 
** and hasscrvedtocorraptthefaith and practice of 

christians; there remains at this time no standard 
^ at all of Christianity. By consequence either this 
^ rehgioQ wab not originally oi divine institution, o^* 
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« elae God baa not provided eiieotually for pre^c "; , - 
« ingihe gea^ne purity of it, and the gates of Hell 
have actually prevailed, in coiuradiction to 
his promise, against the church." Tlie best 
effect of this reasoning, that can be' hoped for, is, 
that men siiould fall into theism, and sub^icribe 
to the first proposition : lie must be worse than 
an atheist who can aiRrm the last. The dilemma 
is terrible, my iuid. Party zeal and private 
interest have formed it ; the common interest of 
Christianity isdeeply concerned to solve it. Now, 
I presume^ it can never be solved wit liout a more 
a^ciir^te esamination, not only of the christian 
hut of the Jewish system, than learned men have 
been hitherto impartial enough and sag^icious 
enough to take^ or honest enough to communi- 
cate. While the authenticity and sense of the 
text of the Bible remain as disputable, and while 
the tradition of the church remains as problem^ 
atical, to say no worse, as the immense labours 
of the christian divines in several commmiions 
have ms|de them appear to be; Christianity may 
lean on the civil an<| ecclesiastical power, and be 
supported by the forcible iniiuence of education; 
but the proper force of religion, that force which ^ 
subdues the mind, and awes the conscience by 
conviptipn, will be wanting. 

I h^id reason therefore to produce divinity, as 
qxie instance of those professions tliat require a 
particular ajjplication to the study of some par-' 
tijuilar parts of history; and since I have said 
|0 f^uch on the $ut]^^t in my zeal for christ* 

ianity. 
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ianity, I will add this further. The resurrection 
ol letters was a fatal period : the christian system 
has been attacked, and wounded too, very se- 
vere! y since that time. The defence has been 
better made indeed by modern divines, than it 
had been by ancient fathers and apologists. The 
moderns have invented new methods of defence, 
aod have abandoned some posts that were not 
tenable : but still there are others, in defending 
which they lie under great disadvantages. Such 
are various facts, piously believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of Christianity has 
been rested very imprudently in more enlightened 
^ ages ; because the falsity of some, and the gross 
improbability of others are so evident, that, in« 
stead of answering tlie purpose for which they 
were invented, they have rendered the whole 
tenour of ecclesiastical history and tradition pre* 
carious, ever since a strict but just application 
of the rtiles of criticism has been made to them. 
I touch these things hghtly; but if your lord* 
ship reflects upon them, yon will fnid reason 
perhaps to think as I do, that it is high time the 
clergy in all christian communions should join 
their juices, and (establish those historical facts, 
which are the foundations of the whole system, 
on clear and unquestionable historical authority^ 
such as they reijuire in all cases ol moment from 
others; reject candidly what cannot be thus 
established ; ^nd -pursue their inquiries in the, 
same spirit of truth through all the ages of the- 
churphi without any regard to historians^ fathers^ 

or 
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or councils, more than they are strictly entitled 
to on the face of wliat they have transmitted to 
US, on their own consistency, and on the con- 
currence of other authority. Our pastors would 
be thus, I presume, much better employed tliaa 
they generally are. Those of the clergy who 
iTuike reliirion merely a trade, who regard nothing 
more tliaii the subsistence it aflbrds them, or 
. in higher life the wealth and power they enjoy 
by llic means of it, may say to themselves, that 
it will last their time, or that policy and reason 
of state will preserve the form of a church when 
the spirit of religion is extinct. But those whom 
I mentioned above, those who act for spiritual 
not temporal ends, and are desirous that mea 
should believe and })ractise the doctrines of christ- 
ianit3% as well as go to church and pay tithes, will 
feel and own tlie weight of such considerations 
as tliese ; and agree, tliat however the people 
have l>een, and may be still amused, yet christian^ 
ity has been in deeay ever since the resurrection 
of letters; and that it cannot be su|)j)orted as it 
was supported before that aera, nor by any other 
way than that which I propose, and which a 
due application to the study oi Lisioi jy , chronolo- 
gy, and criticism, would enable our divines to 
pursue, no doubt, with success. 
' I might instance, in other p: oicssions, the ob- 
ligations men He under of applying themselves to 
certain parts of histi)ry, and I can hardly forbear 
doing it in that of the law ; in it's iiature 
the noblest and most beneficial to maiik^nd, 
• in 
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in it*s abose and debasemeat the most sprdid 
and the most perbictous* A lawyer now ii 

nothing more, I speak of nincty-uine in a 
hundred at leasts tp use some of Tally's words^ 
** nisi leguleius quidam cautus, et acutus praeco 

*• actionum, cantor fbrmularum, aticeps sylJuba- 
^ rum.'' But there have been lawyers^ th^t wece 
orators, philosophers, historians : thlBre have been 

Bacons and Clarendons, my iord. There will be 
none such any more» till in some better fige trqe 
ambition or the love of feme prevails over avarice j 
and till men find leisure and encouragement to 
prepare themselves for the exercise of this profes- 
sion, by climbing up to the** vantage ground," so 
my lord Bacon calls it, of science^ instead of 
grovelling all their lives below, in a mean but 
gainful application to all the little arts of cliicane. 
Till this happen, the profession of the law will 
scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned 
professions : and whenever it happens, one 
of the vantage grounds, to which men nm^t 
climb, is metaphysical, and the oth^r, hts« 
torical knowledge. They must pry iiUo the 
secret recesses of the human heart, and become 
well acquainted with the whole moral world, 
,that'tliey may discover the abstiact reason of 
all iaws : and they must trace the laws o£ par- 
ticular states, especially of their own, from the 
first rough sketches to the more perfect draughts ; 
from the first ( au.ses or occasions that produced 
them, through all the effects, good and bad, that 
they produced. But I am rmming iij^ensibly 

int» 
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into a subject, which would' detain me too 
Ions from one that relates more immediatelv to 
your lordship, and with which I intend to con- 
clude this long letter. 

• (2) I pass iVoai the consideration of thos^ pro- 
fessions to which particular parts of kinds of 
history seem to belong : and I come to spc ak 
of the study of history, as a necessary mean to 
prepare men for the discharge of that duty 
which they owe to their coniitry, and winch is 
common to ail tlie nioinbers oi' every society that 
^is constituted according to the ' rules of right 
reason, and witli a due regard to the couimou 
good. I liave met, in St .iieai's works, or some 
tether French book, with, a ridicule cast on pri- 
vale men who make liistory a political study ; 
or who apply themselves in any manner to aifairs 
of state. But the reflection is too general. In 
goveinnients so arbitrary by their constitution^ 
that the will of the prince is not only the su- 
preme but the sole law, it is so for fnom being a 
duty, that it may he dangerous, and niu.-?! ije 
impeitment in men, who are not called by the 
prince to the administration of publick affairs, to 
concern tliemselves about it, or to fit themselves 
for it. The sole vocation there is tlie favour of tte 
court ; and whatever designation God makes by 
the talents he bestows, ihongli it may serve, 
which it seldom ever does, to direct the choii^e 
of the prince, yet I presume that it cannot be* 
tcome a reason to particular men, or create a 
duty on them, to devote tliemselves to tlie pubhck ' 
Vol. IIJL Fr service. . 
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service. Look on the Turkfsh government. See 
a fellow taken» from rowing in a common pafiage- 
boat, by the caprice of the prince : see him invested 
next day witli ail the power the suklans took 
under the caliphs, or the mayors of the palace 
under the succrflbrs ofClovis: see a whole em- 
pire governed by the ignorance, inexperience, 
and arbitrary will of this tyrant, and a few other 
subordinate tyrants, as ignorant and unexperienc- 
ed as himself. In France indeed, though an ab- 
solute government, things go a little better. 
Arts and sciences are encouraged, and here 
and ^t here an example nmy be found of a man 
ivho has risen by some extraordinary talents, 
amidst innumerable examples of men who have 
arrived at the greatest honours and highest posts 
by no other merit than that of assiduous fawning, 
attendknce, or of skill in some desptcable puerile 
amusement; in training wasps, for instance, to 
take regular flights like hawks, and stoop at 
flies. The nobility of France, like the children 
of tribute among the ancient Saracens and mo- 
dern Turks, are set apart tor wars. They are 
bred to make love, to hunt, and to fight : and, 
if any of them should acquire knowledge superiour 
to this, they would acquire that which might be 
prejudicial to themselves, but could not become 
beneficial to their countrv. liie aflairs of state 
are trusted to other hands. Some have risen 
to them by drudging long in business : some 
have been made mmisters almost in the cradle : 
and the wbole power of the government has been 
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. abandoned to others in the dotage of life. There 
is a mouarchy, an absolute monarchy too, I 
mean that of China, wherein the administration 
of the government is carried on, under the di- 
rection of the prince, ever since the domuiionof 
the Tartars has been establiihed, by several classes 
of mandarins, and according to the delibera- 
tion and advice of several orders ot councils; the 
admission to which classes and orders depends 
on the abilities of tbe candidates, as their rife on 
them depeiids on the behaviour they hold, and 
the improvements they make afterward. Under 
buch a government, it is neitli r impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any of the subjects who are invited . 
by their circamstances, or puflied to it by their 
talents, to make the history of their owii and of 
other countries a political siudy, and to iit them- 
selves by this and all other ways for the service of 
the pubhck. It is not dangerous neither ^ or an 
honour, that outweighs the danger, attends it : 
since private men have a right by the ancient 
constitution of this government, as well as coun- 
cils of state, to represent to the prince the 
abuses of his administration. But still men have 
not there the same occasion to concern themselves 
in the affairs of the state, as the nature of a free go- 
vernment gives to the members of it. In our own 
country, for in our ow n the forms of a free govern- 
ment at least are hitherto preserved, men are 
not only designed for the publick service by the 
circumstances of tiieir situation, and their talents, 
all which may happen in others : but they are 
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designed to it by their birth in many cases, 
antl in all cases they may dedicate themselves to 
this service, and take, in different degrees, some 
share in it, whether tin v are called to it bv the 
prince or no. In absolute governments, all pub- 
lick service is to the prince, and he nominates all 
those that serve the pubhck. In free govern-, 
ments, there is a distinct and a principal service 
due to the state. Even the king of sudi a lirnit*- 
ed iiKHKu chy as ours is hut the first servant of 
the people. Among his subjects, some are ap-^ 
pointed by the constitution, and others are elects 
ed by the people, to carry on the exercise of 
the iegisi'lati\%e power jointly with bim, and to 
control the executive power independently on 
him. Thm your lordfliip is born a member of 
that order of men, in whom a third part of the 
supreme power of the government resides : and 
your right to the cxei cise of the power belong- 
ing to this order not being yet opened, you are 
chosen into anot h( r body of men, who have ditTe- 
rent povyer and a dilferent constitution, but who 
possess another third part of the supreme legislative 
Hiitijoritv, for as Iono:a time as the coiiuiii.^siou or 
trust delegated to tiiem by the people lasts. Free- 
men, who are neither born to the first, nor elected to 
the hist, have a right however to complain, to repre- 
sent, to petition, and, I add, even to do more incases 
of the utmost extremity. For sure there cannot ' 
be a greater al)surdity, than to affirm, that the 
people have a remedy in resistance, when their 
prince attempts to enslave them ; but that they 
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have none, when their representatives sell them- 
selves and them. 

The sum of what I have been saying is, that, in 
free governments, the pubhck service is not con- 
fined to those whom the prince appoints to differ- 
eat posts An the administration under him ; that 
there the care of the state is the care of mul- 
titudes ; that many are called to it in a par« 
ji. ticular manner by their rank, and by other cir- 
cumstances of their situation; and that even 
thofe whom the prince appoints are not only an- 
swerable to him, but, like him, and before him, 
to the nation, for their behaviour in their several 
posts. It can nev^r be impertinent nor ridicolous 
therefore in siu h a country, whatever it miglit 
be in the abbot of St. lieal's, which was Savoy 
I think; or in Peru, under the Incas, where, 
Carcilasso de ia Vecfa savs it was lawful for none 
but the nobility to study — tor men of all degrees 
to instruct themselves in those affairs wherein 
they may be actors, or judges of those tiiat act, 
or controilers of those that judge. On the con* 
trary, it is incu^nbent on every man to instruct 
himself, as well as the means atid opportunities 
he has permit, concerning the natm^ and in- 
terests of the government, and those rii^hts and 
duties that belong to iiiin, or to ins superiours, 
or to his inferiours* This io general ; but in 
particular it is certain that the obligations un- 
der which we lie to serve our country increase, 
in proportion- to the ranks we hold, and the 
Other circumstances of birth, fortune, and situ- 
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atiou that call us to this service; and, abo%'e 
all, to the talents which God has given us to 

perform it. 

It i& in this view that I shall address to your 

lordship whatever I have further to say on the 
study of history. 
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LETTER VI. 

Vfoaa what period modern liistory is |H ciillai ly useful to the 
♦ service of our countryj viz. 

From the end of the fifteenth century to the present. 

Title divisioQ of tltis into tiiree particular periods: 

In order to a sketch of tho history and state of Europe from 
that time. 

Since then you are, my lord, by your birth, 
by the nature of our government, and by the 
talents God has given you, attached for life to 
the service of your country ; since genius alone 
tennot enable you to go through this service with 
h6nour to yourself and advantage to your country, 
whether you su|)[)cm i or wiiether you oppose the 
administrations that arise; since a great stock 
of knowledge, acciuired betimes and continually 
improved, is necessary to this tnd ; and since one 
part of this stock must be collected from the 
study of history, as the other part is to be gained 
by observation and experience j 1 come now to 
9peak to your lordship of such iiistory as has an im- 
- mediate relation to the great duty and business of 
your life, and of the method to be observed in this 
Study. The notes I have by me» . which were of 
some little use thus far, serve me no farther, and 
I have no books to consult. ]So matter ; I shall • 
be able to explain my thoughts without their 
assistance, and less liable to be tedious. I hope 
to be as full and as exact ou luemory alone^ as the 
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manlier in which I slmll treat the subject requires 
me to be. ' 

I my then, that however closely afiatrs are^ 

linked together in the progression of^^^overnments,, 
and how miich soever events that follow are de<« 
"pendent on those that precede, the whole con- 
nexion diminishes to sight as ihe chain lengthens | 
till at last it seems to be broken, and the linka 
that are continued from that point bear no pro- 
portion nor any similitude to the former. I 
would not be understood to speak only of those 
cfrcat changes, that are wroaghtH>y a concurrence 
of extraordinary events : for instance the ex- 
pulsion of one nation, the destruction of one go^ 
vernment, and thec^staWishmentof another : but 
even of those that are wrought in the same go-< 
vernments and among the same people, slowly 
and almost inipercoptihly, by the necessary 
eiVects ot tinie, and flux condition of human 
alTairs. When such changes as these happen iQ 
several states about the same time, and 
consequently affect other states by their vicinity, 
and by many different relations which they fre- 
i'uently bvar to one another) then is one of those 
periods formed, at which the chain spoken of is 
so broken as to have little or no real or visible 
connexion with that which we see continne. A 
new situation, ditfereut from the former, begets 
new interests in the same proportion of difference; 
' not in th'ui or that particuiur state alone, but 
in ali those that are concerned by vicinity -or 
Otlier relations, as I said just uoWj, in one genera] 
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system of policy. New interests beget new 
mltxtins of goTernment, and new methods of 
conduct These^ in their turns, beget new man- 

pers, new habits, new customs. The longer this 
new constitution of affairs continues, the more 
will this difference increase : and although some 

. analogy may remain long between what preceded 
and what succeeds such a period, yet will this 
analogy soon become an ot^t of me^-e curiosity, 
not of profitable inquiry. Such a period there- 
fore is, in the true sense of the words, an epocha 

. or an «ra, a point of time at which you stop, or 
from which you reckon forward. 1 say forward 
because we are not to study in the present case^ * 
as chronologers compute, backward. Should we 
persist to carry our researches much higlier, and 
to push them even to some otiier period of the 
same kind, we sliould misemploy our time j the 
causes then laid having spent themselves, tb^ 
series of effects derived from them being over* 
and our concern in both consequently at an end. 
But a new system of causes and effects, that 
subsists in our time, and wliereof our oonduol 
is to be a part, arising at the last period, and all 
that passes in our time being dependent oa 
what has passed since that period, or being im^ 
mediately relative to it, we are extremely con- 
cerned to be well informed about all those pas, 
sages. To be entirely ignorant about the ages 
that precede this asra would be jshameful. Nay 
some indulgence may be had to a temperate 
curiosity in the review of them. But to be 
learned aboL^t them is a ridiculous ai}ectation in 

any 
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any liiaQ who means to be useful to the present 
age. Down to tins aeralet us read history : Ironi 
this sera^ and down to our own time^ let us 
study it. 

The end of the iifteentli century seems to be 
just such a period as I have been describing* for 
those who live in the cii^hteenth, and who inhabit 
the western parts of Europe. A little belore, 
or a little after this point of time, all those events 
happened, and all those revokitions began, that 
have produced so vast a cliauge in the manners, 
GQStomSy and interests of particular nations^ and in 
the whole policy, ecclesiastical and civil, of these 
parts of the world. I must descend here into 
some detail, not of histories, collections, or me* 
morials ; for all these are well enough known : 
and though the contents are in the heads of few, 
the books are in the bands of many. But instead 
of showing your lordship where to look, I shall 
contribute more to your entertainment and in- 
stroetton, by marking out, as well as my memory 
will serve me to do it, what you are to look for* 
and by furnishing a kind of clew to your studies. 
I shall i^Ive, according to custom, the first place 
to religion, 

Aview of the ecclesiastical government of Europe 

from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Observe then, my lord, that the demolition of 
the papal throne was not attempted with success 
till tlie beginning of the sixteenth century. If you 

art 
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are curious to cast your eyes back, you will find 
Berensrer in the eleventh, who was soon silenced ; 
Arnoldus in the same, who was soon hanged, 
Valdo in the twelfth, and our WicklifF in the four- 
teenth, as well as others perhaps* whom I do not 
recollect. Sometimes the doctrines of the churdi 
weje alone attacked ; and sometimes tlie doc- , 
trine, the discipline, and the usurpations of tlie 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners of a 
dark world, were soon stifled by that great abettor 
of christian unity, the hani^an. When thejr 
spread and blazed out, as in the case of the Albi- ■ 
geois and of the Hussites, armies were raised to 
extinguish them by torrents of blood ; and such 
saints asDominiek, with thecrucifix m tl cir hands, 
instigated the troops to the utmost barbarity. 
Your lordship will find that the church of Romie * 
was maintained by such charitable and salutary 
means, among others, till the period spoken of: 
and you will be curious, I am sure, to inquire 
how this period came to be more fatal to her than 
any former conjuncture. A multitude of circum* 
stances, which yon will easily trace in the histories 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to go no 
further back, concurred to bring about this great 
event : and a multitude of others, as easy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demohtion from 
becoming total, and to prop the tottering fabrick. 
Among these circumstances, there is one less com- 
plicated and more obvious than others, which was 
of principal and universal influence. The art of 
printing had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the period we fix; from that time, 

th^ 
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the resiirrection of letters hastened on apace; 

and at this period they had made great progress, 
and were cultivated with great appHcation. 
Mahomet the second drove them out of the east 
into the \vc5t j and the popes proved worse poli- 
ticians than the mufties in tliis respect. Nicholas 
the fifth encouraged learning and learned men. 
Sixtus the fourth was, if i mistake not, a great 
collector of books at lea^t : and Leo the tenth was 

* 

the patron of every art and science. The magi- 
cians themselves broke the charm by which they 
had bound mankind for so many ages: and the 
adventure of that Icnight-errant, who, thinking 
himseh' liappy in t he arms of a celestaial nyuiph, 
found that he was the miserable slave of an infer* 
iiaj hag, was in some sort renewed. As soon as 
the means of acquiring and spreading information 
grew common, it is no wonder that a system was 
unravelled, which could not have been woven 
1^'itb success in any ages, but those ot gross iglio- 
ranee, and credulous superstition. I might point 
out to your lordship many other immediate cau.se.s> 
some general like this that I have mentioned, and 
some particular. The great schism^ for instance, . 
that ended iii ihebegimilng of i lie fiUcenlh century, 
and in the council of Constance, had occasioned 
prodigious scandal. Two'or three vicars of Christ, 
two or three infalfible bea<is of Uie chiii ch i\>«tni- 
ing about the world at a time, furnished matter 
of ridicule as well as scandal : and while they 
appeah <1, for so they did in eil'ect, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one another^ 

« 

they taught tlie world wb^ to think of the institu. 

tion^ 
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tion, as well as exercise of the papal authority. 
The same lesson was taught by the council of 
Pisa, that preceded, and by that of Basle, that 
* followed the council of Constance, I he liorrid 
crimes of Alexander the sixth, the saucy ambition 
of Julius the second, the imirense profusion and 
scandalous exactions of Leo the tenth; all these 
events and characters, following in a continued 
series from the beginning of one century, pre- 
pared tlie way for the revolution that happt ned 
in the beginning of the* next. The state of Ger*- 
many, the state of England, and that of the Nor tii, 
^verc particular causes, in these several countries, 
of this revolution. Such were many remarkable 
events that happened about tlie same time, and 
a little beiore it, in these and in other nations ; 
and such were likewise the characters of many 
of the princes of that age, some of whom favoured 
lihe reformation, like the elector of Saxony, on a 
principle of conscience ; and most of whom favour- 
ed it, ju^>t as others opposed it, on a principle of^ 
interest. This your lordship will discover mani- 
^ festly to have been the case; and the sole differ* 
ence yon will find between lleniy the eighth and 
Francis the first, one of whom separated from the 
pope, as the other adhered to him, is this : Henry 
the eighth divided, with the secular clergy and 
his people, the spoil of the pope, and his satellites, 
the monks; Francis the first divided, with the 
pope, the spoil of his clergy, secular and regular, 
and of his people. With the same impartial eye 
that your lordship surveys the abuses of religion* 

and 
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and the corrupt ions of the church as well as court 
ofKome, wliich brougiit 011 the reformatioin at 
this period ; you will observe the characters and 
coiuhict of those who bei^an, who propagatefl, 
and who favoured the reformation : and from 
your observation of these, as well as of the un- 
systematicul manner in which it was carried on 
at the same time in v<^rious places, and of the want 
of concert, nay even of charity, amon^? the re- 
foimers, you wiii iearu whal lo tiiiak ot ihu seve- 
ral religions that unite in their opposition to the 
Roman, and yet hate one another mo^t heartily ; 
what to tiunk of tlie several sects that have 
sprouted, like suckers, from the same great roots; 
and what the true principles are of protestant 
ecclesiastical policy. This pohcy had uo being 
till Luther made his establishment in Germany; 
till Zvvin^Iins began another in Svrisserland, 
which Calvin carried on, and, like Arnericus \ es- 
putius who followed Christppher Columbus, rob-* 
jbed the first adventurer of his honour ; and till 
the reibrmatiou in ouc country was perfected 
under Edward the sixth and Elizabeth. Even 
popish ecclesiastical policy is no longer the same 
since that o?ra. His holiness is no longer at the 
head of the whole western church : and to keep 
the part that adheres to him, he is obliged to 
loosen their chains, and to iigiiten his yoke. The 
spirit and pretensions of his court are the same^ 
but not the power. He governs by expedient 
and management more, and by authority less. 
His decrees and his briefs are in danger of being 
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refused, explained away, or evaded, unless he 
negotiates their acceptance before he gives them, 
governs in concert u iiii his flock, and feeds his 
sheep according to their humour and interest. 
In short, his excommunications, that made the 
greatest emperors tremble, are despised by the 
lowest members of his own communion ; and the 
remaining attachment to him has been, from this 
aera, rather a political expedient to preserve an 
appearance of unity, than a principle of consci- 
ence ; whatever some bigotted princes may have 
thought, whatever ambitious prelates and hire- 
ling scriblers may have taught, and whatever a 
people, worked up to enthusiasm by fanatical 
preachers, may have acted. Proofs of tiiis would 
be easy to draw, not only from the conduct of 
such princes as Ferdinand the first and Maxtmilian 
the second, who could scarce be esteemed papists 
though they Continued in the, pope^scommunion ; 
but even from that of princes who persecuted their 
protestant subjects with great violence. Enough 
has been said, I think, to show your lordship how 
little need there is of going up higher than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in the study 
of history, to acquire all the knowledge necessary 
at this time in ecclesiastical policy, or in civil 
policy as far as it is relative to this. Historical 
monuments of this sort are in every man's hand, 
the facts are sulTicienlly verified, and the entire 
scenes lie open to our observation: even that 
scene of solemn refined banter exhibited in the 

council of Treul imposes uu no man who rea.is 
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Pado> as well as Pallavicini, and the letters of 
^Vargas, 

A view of the civil government of Europe in tho 
beginning of the sixteenth century.^ 

I. In FRANCB. 

A very little higher need we go, to observe 
ibose great changes in the civil constitutions of 

the jirincipal nations of Europe, in the |>artilioa 
of power among them, and by consequence in 
the whole system of European policy, which have 
operated so strongly for more tiiau two ctiiiuries, 
and which operate still. 1 Will not aii'ront the 
memory of our Henry the seventh so much as to 
compare him to Lewis the eleventh : and yet I 
perceive some resemblance between them ; which 
would perhaps appear greater, if Philip of Commi- 
neshad wrote Uic history of Henry as well as that 
of Lewis ; or if my lord Bacon had wrote that of 
Lewis as well as that of Henry* This prince came 
to the crown of England a little before the close 
of the fifteenth century ; and Lewis began his 
reign in France about twenty years sooner. 
These reigns make remarkable periods in the 
histories of both nations. To reduce the power* 
privileges, and posseDssions of the nobility, and to 
increase the wealth and authority of the crown, 
was tbe principal object of both. In this their 
success was s<^ great* that the constitutions of 
the two governments have had, since that time» 
more resembIatK:e in name and in form^ tlian in 

reality. 
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reality, to the constitutions that prevailed be- 
fore. Lewis the eleventh was the first, say tlie 
French, " qui niit les rois hors dc page." The 
independency of the nobility had rendered the 
slate of his predecessors very dependent, and 
their power precarious. They were the sove* 
reigns of great vassals; but these vassals were so 
powerful, that one of thcin was sometimes aM<'> 
and two or three of tliem always, to give Jaw to 
the sovereign. Before Lewis came to the crown» 
the Eii^dislj had been driven out of their posses- 
sions iu France, by tiie poor character of Hexiry 
the sixth, the domestick troubles of his reign, and 
the defection of the house of Uai t^undv from hii 
alliance, much more than by the abihty of Charles 
tlie seventh, w,ho seems to have been neither a 
j^reaterhero nor a greater politician than Henry 
the sixth ; and even than by the vigour and union 
of the French nobility in his service. After Lewis 
caroe to the crown, Edward the fourth made a 
show of carrying the war again into France; 
but he sooR returned home; and your lordship 
will not be at a loss to find much better reasons 
.for his doing so» in the situation of his aifairsand 
the characters of his allies, than those which 
Phihp of C(jnuiunes draws from the artifice of 
Lew is, from h is good cheer, and his pensions. Now 
from this time our pretensions on France were 
in elf^ct given up : and Charles the bold, the 
last prince of the house of Burgundy, being killed, 
Lewis had no vassal able to molest him. He 
reunited the duchy of Burgundy and Artois to 
. his crown, he acquired Provence by gift^ and 
Vol. 111. . G 4 hit 
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his son Britany by marriage ; and thus France 
grew, 5n the course of a few years, into that great 
and compact body, which we behold at this time. 
The history of France, before this period, is 
like that of Germany, a complicated history of 
several sitates and several interests j sometimes 
concurring like members of the same monarchy, 
^ and sometimes warring on one another. Since this 
period, the history of Irancc is the history of 
one state under a more uniform and orderly go* 
verninent ; the history of a monarchy wiu i eia the 
prince is possessor of some, as well as lord of 
att the great ficffes : and, tiie authority of many 
tyrants centring in one, thon,i;h tljc people are 
not become n^ore fiee, yet the whole system of 
domestick policy is entirely changed* Peace at 
home is better secured, and the natiun grown fit- 
ter to carry war abroad. I'he governors of great 
provinces and of strong fortresses have opposed 
then' kii^L'-, aud uik<. ii ai ais ap;aii]st iiis antljerity 
and commission since that time.; but yet there 
is no more resemblance between the authority 
and pretL'n.>ions of these f.^overnors, or the naturo, 
and occasions of these disputes, and tlie authority 
/uad pretensions of the vassals of the crown in 
former days, or tlie naUu'e and oecaiions of their 
disputes with the" prince and witii one another, 
than there is between the ancient and the present 
peers of France. In a ^vord, the constitution is 
so altered, that any knowledge we can acquire 
*iboutit,iathehtstory that pi ecedesthis period, will 
serve to Httle purpose in our study of the history 

that follows it^ and to less purpose still in assisting 
19 us 
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US to judge of what passes in the present age. 

The kings of France since that time, more mn.sters 
at home, have been able to exert themselves 
more abroad : and they began to do so immediate- 
}y ; for Cliarlcs the eighth, son and successor of 
Lewis, the eleventh, formed great designs of 
foreign conquests, though they were disappointed 
by his inability, by the levity of the ji.uion, and 
bv other causes. Lewis the twelfth and Francis 

m 

the f)i*8t, but especially Francis, meddled deep in 

the aifairs of I^urope: and though the superionr 
genius of Feixiinand called the catholick, and the 
star of Charles the fifth prevailed against them, 
yet the efforts they made show sufliciently how 
tiie strength Und iniportance of this monarchy 
were increased in their time. From whence we 
may date likewise the rivalship of the house of 
France^ for we may reckon that of Valois and 
that of Bourbon as one upon this occasion, and 
the house of Austria ; that continues at this day, 
and that has cost so much blood and sp much 
treasure in the course of it. 

il, in ENGLAND. 

Though the power and influence of the nobility 

sunk in tiie great change that began under Henry 
tl>e seventh in . England, as they did in that 
ivhich began under Lewis the eleventh in France ; 
yet the new constitutions that these ciianges pro- 
duced were very ditferent. in France the lords 
alone lost, the king alone gained ; the clergy 
held their possessions and their immunities, and 

002 t];ie 
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the j)eople rciiiained in a .state ol niiligatcd sla- 
very, liut in England the people gained as well 
as the crown, llic commons had already a share 
in tlio le,i::i.slaturo; so l!:;it the power and influ- 
ence of tlie lords being broke by lienry the se? 
venlh, and the property of the commons increase 
ing by the salcllKil his son made of churcli-laiids, 
the power of the latter increased of course by 
tbi^ change in a constitution^ the forms whereof 
were la\ ourable to , them. The union of the 
roses put an end to the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, that had succeeded those we common* 
ly call the barons wars, ami the iiumoiir of u ai- 
ring in France, tliat had lasted near four hundred 
y.ears under the Normans and Plantagenets, for 
j/iunder as well as contjnesi, was spent. Oup 
temple of Janus was shut by Henry the seventh. 
We neither laid waste our own nor other couiv- 
tries any longer : and wise laws and a wise go- 
vernment chan-ged insensibly the manners, and 
gave a new turn to the spirit of our ] cojile. 
We were no longer the fi ee hooters we had been. 
Our nation maintained her reputation in arms, 
wlienever the publick interest or the pubiick au- 
thority required it ; but war ceased to be, what 
it had been, onr principal and almost our sole 
profession. The arts of peace prevailed among 
us. V> e became husbandmen, nuaiiaiacturers, 
md merchants, and we emulated neighbouring 
nations in literature. It is from this time thai 
we ought to i^iudy the history of our country, 
my lord, with the utmost application. We are 
not much concerned to know with critical accu-, 
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racy what were the ancient forms of our parlia* 
mentSy concerning which, however, there is little 
room for dispute from t!ie reign of Ileury the 
third at least ; nor in short the whole system of 
our civil constitution before Henry the seventh, 
and of our ecclesiastical constitution before llcnry 
the eighth. But he who has not studied arid ac-- 
quired a thorough knowledge of them both, from 
these periods dovvn to the present time, in all the ' 
variety of events by which they have been effected^ 
will be very unfit to judge or take care of 
either. Just as liule arc we concerned to know^ 
ill any nice detail, wi)at the conduct of our prin- 
ces,' relatively to our neighbours on the continent, 
was before this period, and at a time wlien the 
partition of power and a multitude of other cir« 
cumstances rendered the whole political system 
of Europe so vastly different IVom that which has 
existed since« But he who has not traced this 
conduct from the period we fix, down to the 
present age, wants a principal part of the know- 
ledge, that every English minister of state should 
have. Ignorance in the respects here spoken of 
is the less pardonable, because we have more, 
and more authentick, means of information con- 
ceniin^: this, tijan concerning any other period. 
Anecdotes enow to glut the curiosity of some 
persons, and to silence all the captious cavils of 
others, will never be furnished by any portion of 
history i nor indeed can they according to the 
nature and course^of human aifairs : but he who 
is content to read and observe like a senator and 

G Q 3 a statesman. 
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a statesman, will find in our own and in foreign 
historians as much information as he wants, con- 
Caning the affairs of our island, lier fortune at 
home and her conduct .abroad, from the fifthf 
tceuUi century to the eighteentJi. 1 refer to fo- 
reign historians as well as to our own, for this 
series of our own history ; not only because it is 
reabouable to see iu what manner the historians 
of other countries have related the transactions 
wherein we have been concerned, and what judg- 
ment they have made of our conduct^ dome2>tii:k 
and foreign* but for another reason likewise. 
Our nation has furnished as ample and as impor- 
tant matter* good an^ bad, fox history* as any 
nation under the sun : and yet we must yield 
the palin in writing history most certainly to 
the Italians and to the French, and I feir, even 
to the Germans. The only two pieces of hi$< 
tory v\e hdvc^, in any respect to be coiiijKued 
With the ancient^ are, the reis:n of ilenrv these- 
Tenth hy my lord Bacon, and the history of our 
civil warsiu the last centnrv by your nubic iinces- 
tor my lord chancellor Clarendon. But we have 
no general history to be compared with some of 
other countries: neitiier have we, which I ianirnt 
much more, particular hii>tories, except the two 
I have mentioned, nor writers of memorials, nor 
collectors of niouuUK iit\s .iu<\ anecdotes, to vie in 
number or in merit wjth those that foreign iw- 
tioQscau boast; fromCommines, Guicciardin, Du 
Bellay, Paolo, Davila, Tiuianus, and a multitude 
of otbcrsi down through the whole period that I 
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propose to your lordship. But although this 
be true, to our shame j yet it is true likewise, 

that we want no necessary means of infonnatiou. 
/rhey he open to our industry and our discern- 
ment. Foi*eign writers are for the most part 
scarce worth reading;, when Ihey speak of our <lo- 
mestick aiiiiirs j nor are our Enghlh vv riters for 
t^ie most part of greater value, when they speak' 
of foreign ^itlaii's. In this nnitnal dL-iSct, I he - 
writers of other countries are, I think, more ex- 
(disable than ours ; for the nature of our ffovern- 
mcnt, the political principles in which we are 
bred, our dii^tinct intercuts as islanders, and the 
complicated various interests and humodrsof our 
})arties, ;dl lliese are so peculiar to ourseh es, and 
so different from the notions, maunersj aud h.ibits 
of other nations, that it is not wonderful thev 
should be puzzled, or sliould fall nitoerronr, wlicii 
they undertake to give relations of events that re- 
sult from all these, or to pass a 11 \ judgment upon 
them. But as these historians are luutuallvde- 
fective, so they mutually supply each other's de- 
fects. We must compare them therefore, make 
useoi'our discernnicnt, and draw our conclusions 
from both, ii we proceed in this manner, we have 
au ample fund of history in our power, from 
whence to collect suilicient auiherUickiiifomiation; 
and we must proceed in this manner, even with our 
oivn- historians of different religions, sectr-, and 
parties, or run the ris(|ue of being misled by do- 
mestick ignorance and prejudice . in this case, as 
M'ell as by "foreign ignorance and |)rejudice in the 
other. 

G G 4 III. lu 
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III. }n SPAIN and the Empihe. 

» 

• 

Spain fii^urcd little in Europe till the latter 
pai tol tUe fifteenth century j tijl Castilr and Ar- 
ra^on were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella; till the total expulsion of the 
Moors, and till the discovery of the West Indies* 
After this» not only Spain took a nevir form, and 
grew into immense power; l)ut, the heir of Fer- 
dinand ai'd Lsabella being Ijeir likewise of the 
houses of Burgundy and Austria, such an extent 
of dominion accrned to Ijiin by all these succes- 
sions, and such &ti addition of rank and authority 
"by his election to the empire, as no prince bad 
bei?n master of in Emope from the days of 
Charles the great. Itjs proper to observe here 
how the policy of the Germans altered^ in the 
choice of an ein]3eror; because the effects of this 
alteration have been great. When Kodoiphus of 
Hapsburg was chose in the > ear one thousand 
two iunidrerl and seventy, or about that time, the 
poverty and the low estate of this prince, who 
had been marshal of the court to a king of Bohe'? 
mia, was an inducement to elect him. The dis* 
orderly and lawless state qI the emfiire made the 
princes of it in those days unwilling to have a 
more powerful head. I^iit a conliary maxim 
took . place at this £era : Charles the iifth^ and 
Tr«incis the first, the two most powerful princes 
pf Europe, were tlie sole candidates j for the 
^lect jr of Saxony, who is said to have declined^ 
was rather i^iiable to stand m compe tition with 

tiieai ; 
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them : and Charles was chosen by the unanimout 

SLiffVages of the electoral college, if I mistake 
noU Another Charles, Charles the fourth, who 
Was made emperor illegally enough on the depo- 
sition of Lewis of Bavaria, and about one liun- 
dred and fifty years before, seems to me to have 
contributed doubly to establish this maxim ; by 
the wise constitutions that he procured to pass, 
that united the empire in a more orderly form 
aiid better system of government ; and by alien* 
ating the imperial revenues to sucii a degree, that 
they were no longer sufficient to support auem-- 
peror, who had not great revenues of his own. 
The same maxim and other circumstances have 
concurred to keep the empire in this fanuly ever 
since, as it had been often before ; and this family 
haviiii^^ large dominions in the empire, and l<u;gcr 
pretensions, as woli as dominions, out of it, the 
other states of Europe, France, Spain and England 
particularly, have been more concerned since 
thin period in the affairs of Germany, than they 
were before it : and by consequence the history 
of Germany, from the beginniiig of the sixteenth 
century, is of importance, and a necessary part 
of that knowledge, which your lordship f'es'res td- 
Require. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not formed till 
near acenturv later. But as soon as it was form- 

ed, nay even while it was forming, these provinces^ 
that were lost to observation among the many 
that composed the dominions of Burgundy and 
Austria;, became so considerable a pirrt of the 
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political hystem of Europe, that their history must 
be studied by every man, who would infonu him* 
self of this system* 

Soon after tliis btate had taken being, others 
of a more ancient original began to mingle in 
tiioae disputes and wars, those councils, ne<:::o- 
tiations, and treaties, that are to be the principal 
objects of your lordship's application in the study 
of history. That of the northern crowns dese rves 

- your atteniion little, before the last century. 
Till the election of Frederick the first to the crown 
of Denmark, and till that wonderful revolution 
%vliich the first Gustavus brought about in Sweden, 
it is nothing more than a confused rhapsody of 
events, in which the great kingdoms and states 
of turope neither had any concern, nor took any 
part. From the time I have mentioned, tbe 
nortliprn crowns have turned their counsels and 
th('ii- arms often soutliwards, and Sweden parti- 
cu!arly, with prodigious effect. 

To wlint [Hi, pose iiould 1 trouble your lordship 
with the mention of histories of otljer nations? 
Thev are either such as have no relation to the 
knowledge you wouhi acquire, like that of the 
Poles, the Muscovites, or the Turks i or. they 
are such as, haviniy an occasional or a secondary 
relation to it, fall of course iiitoyonr scheme; like 
tiie history of ludy for iufstance, wiiich is some** 
times a part of t hat of France, sonietimes of that of 

. Spaii), and somctiines of that of Gcrninny. The 
tlircad of history that you aretpkr;ep is that of the 
Balions,,who are and must always be concerned iu 
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the same scenes of action with youi own. These su^ 
the principal nations of the west. Thingg that 

have no immediate relation to your own country, 
or to tiiem, are eitUer too remote, or too mi- 
nute, to employ much of your time: ami their his- 
tory and your own for all your purposes, the 
whole history of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France and that of 
Austria, being longed, and a rival.ship established 
by consequence between them j it began to be * 
the interest of their neighbours, to oppose the 
strongest and most enterprising of the two, and 
to be the ally and friend of the weakest. From 
hence arose the notion of a balance of power in 
Europe, on the equal poize of wiiich the safety 
and tranquiiUty of all must depend. To destroy 
the equality of this balance has been the aim of 
each of iije:5e rivals in his turn : and to hinder it 
from being destroyed, by preventing too much 
power from falling into one scale, has been the 
principle of all the wise councils of Europe, rela- 
tively to France and to the house of Austria 
through the whole period that he'2:an at the iera 
we have hxed, nnd suhsists at this hour. To 
make a careful and just observation, therefore, of 
the rise and decline of these powers, in the two 
last centuries and in the present ; of the projects 
which their ambition formed ; of the means they 
employed to carry these projects on wiili success ; 
of the means employed by othv^s to deleat 
them ; of the issue of all these endeavours in war 
and in negotiation ; and jnrticulariy, to hi ing 
your observations home to your own country sad 

your 
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your own use, the conduct that England held, ta 
ber honour or disbonour, to her advantage ordisad* 
Tantai^e, in every one of the numerous and impor- 
tant conjunctures that happened — ought to be 
the principal subject of your lordship's attention 
in reading and reflecting on this part of modern 
history. 

Now to this purpose you will find it of greRt 

use,. my lord, when you have a general plan of the 
history in your mind, to t^o over the whole again 
in another method: which I propose to be this. 
X)ivi(]e the entire perioil into .such purticiilar pe- 
riods as tlie general course of aiiairs Will mark 
out to you sufliciently, by the rise of new conjunc- 
tures, of ilifferent schemes of conduct, and of 
duTerent theatres of action. Examine this period 
of history as yon would examine a tragedy or 
a coinrdy ; lhat i?, take first the idea or a general 
notion of the wiiole, and after tiiat examine 
every act and every scene apart. Consider 
them in themselves, and coivsid(M' them rela- 
tively to one another. Read this history as you 
would that of any ancient period ; but study it 
afterward, as it would not be worth your vvhile- 
to study the other ; nay as you could not have 
in your power the means of studying the other, 
if the studv was really worth vour wiiile. Tiie^ 
former part of this period abounds in great histo^ 
' rians : and the latter part is so modern, that even 
tradition is authcntick enough to sujjply the want 
of good history, if we are curious to inquire, and 
if we hearken to the living with the same im, 

partiality and freedom of judgment as we rejid 
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the dead: and he that does one, will io the 
other, liic whole period abounds in nieiuo- 
rial^', ill collections of publick acts and monu* 
ments, of private letters, and of treaties. All 
these nutst come into your ])\dn of study, iny 
lord : many not to be read through, but ail to 
be consulted and compared. They must not lead 
you, I thuik, to your inquiries, but your inquiries 
must lead you to them. By joining history and 
that which we call the materia historica together 
in thisiuanner, and by drawing your inforniatioa 
from both, your lordship will acquire not only tboiSt 
knowledge, which niany have in some degree, oiF 
the great irausactions tliat have ]jassed« and tlie 
great events that have happened in Europedorin; 
' this period, and of their immediate and obvious 
cautics and consequences j but your lordshyj will 
acquire 4 much superiour knowledge, and tpch 
a one as very few men possess almost in any die- 
gree, a knowledge. of the true political i»ystem of 
Europe during this time. You will see it in it*s 
primitive principles, in the constitutions of i^o- 
veruraents, the situations of countiies, their iias- 
tional and true interests, the characters and the 
reIi<rion of people, and other permanent circum- 
stances. You will trace it through all it's fluc- 
tuations, and observe liow the objects vary sel- 
dom, but the means perpetually, according to 
the different characters ol' princes, and of those 
who govern; the different abilities of those who 
iierv e; the course of accidents, and a multitude 
ol other irregular and coatingent drcumstauces. 

The 
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The particular periods into which the whole 
periorl should he divided, in my opinion, are these, 
i» From the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 2. From thence to the Pyrcnean ircatj-. 
3, From thence down to the present time. 

Your lordship will find this division as apt and 
as pro[^er, rehitively to the particillar histories 
of England, France, Spauj, and Germany, llie 
principal nations concerned, as it is relatively 
to tlie genernl histury of Kurope. 

The death of queen l lizaheth, and the acces- 
sion of king James the first, made avastaltera- 
tioii iii ilu' governmeiit of our nation at I]ome, 
and in iier conduct abroad, about tlie end of the 
first of these periods. The wars that rehgioti- 
occabioncd, and amI)ition fomente*d in Frauce, 
through ib^ reigns of Francis the second, Charles 
the ninth, Henry the third, and a part of Henry 
the lorirlb, endtd: and llie furies of the league 
were crushed by this great prince, ahout the same 
time. Philip the second of Spain marks this pe- 
riod likewise hv his death, aud bv the exhau.sted 
condition in which lie left the monarchy he go- 
verned: which took the lead nolonffer in dismrb- 
ing the peace of maukimi, but acted a second 
part in abetting the bigotry and ambition of Fer- 
dinand the second and the third. The thirty years 
M'ariliat devasted Germany did not be»;in till the-, 
eighteenth year of the seventeenth century, but 
the seeds of it were sowing some time before, and 
even at, liie end of the sixteenth. Ferdinand the 
6x'6t and Maximilian had shown much lenity an,d 
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moderation in the disputes and troubles, that 

arose on account of religion. Under Rodolpiius 
find Mattiiias, as the succession of their cousin 
Ferdinand i\ pproached, the fires that were covered 
began to smoke and tu sparkle: aiui if tli(* vvar 
did not begin vvuh this centurv, the prepa- 
ration for It, and the expectation of it did. 

The sepond period ends in one tlionsand six 
hundred and sixty, the year of the restoration 
of Charles the second to the throne of England; 
when our civil wars, and all the disorders 
which Cromwell's usurpation had produced^ 
were over; and therefore a remarkable ]}oint 
of time, with respect to our country. It is no less 
remarkable with respect to Germany^ Spain, and 
France. 

As to Germany; the ambitions projects of 
the German branch of Austria had been entii^ly 
defeated, tlie peace of the empire had 'been 
restored, and almost a new constitution formed, 
or an old one revived by the treaties of West- 
phalia; nay the imperial eagle was not only fallen, 
but her wings were clipped. 

As to Spain ; the Spanish branch was fallen as 
low twelve years afterward, that is, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty. Philip the 
, second left his successors a ruined monarchy. 
He left them something worse ;'he left them his 
example and his principles of government, founded 
in ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, 
and all the pedantry of state. I have reid some^ 
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where or otlier^ that the war of the Low Couutries 
alone* cost him, by his own confession, five hun<* 
dred and sixty-four milhons, a prodigious sum in 
what species soever he reckoned. PhUip the third 
and Philip the fourth followed bis example and his 
principles of cfovernment, at home and abroad. 
At home, there was much form, but no good 
arder, no ceconomy, nor wisdom of policy in the 
state. 'I'lje cluirch continued to devour the state, 
and that monster the inquisition to dispeople the 
country^ even more than perpetual war, and all 
tlie numerous colonies that Spain had sent to the 
West-Indies : for your lordship will find that Phi- 
lip the third.drove more than nine hundred thousand 
Moriscoes out of his dominions by one edict, with 
such circumstances of inhumanity in theexecution 
of it, as Spaniards alone could exercise, and that 
tribunal, wliobnd provoked tliis unha|)py race to 
revolt, could alone approve. Abroad, the conduct 
of these princes was directed by the same wild spi- 
rit of ambition : vkibU in undertaking, ihouo-b slow to 
execute, and obstinate in puiii^uuig, tiiough unable 
to succeed, they opened a new sluice to let out the 
little life and vigour tliat remained in their mo- 
narchy, Piiilip the second is said to have been 
piqued against his uncle Ferdinand, for refusing 
to yield tlie empire to him on the abdication of 
Charles the fifth. Certain it is, that as much as 
he loved to disturb the peace of mankind, and to 
mcdille in every quarrel that had the appearance 
of supporting the Koman and oppressing every 
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Other church, he meddled little in the affairs of 
Germany. But, Ferdinand and Maximilian dead» 
and the ofTsp' in?: of Maximilian extinct, the kings 
of Spain espoused the interests of the other brancU 
of their family, entertained remote views of ambi* 
tion in favour of their own branch, even on that 
side, and made all the enterprises of Ferdinand 
of Gratz, both before and after his elevation to 
the empire, the common cause of the house of 
Austria. What completed tiieir ruin was this: 
they knew not how to lose, nor when to yield. 
Thev ackno\vledL'ed the indepLudencV of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and became the allies of 
their ancient subjects at the treaty of Munster: 

but tliey would not forego their usurped claim oil 
Portugal, and they persisted to carry on singly the 
war against France. Tlius they w^re reduced tb 
such a lowness of power as can hai dly be paral- 
leled in any other case : and Philip the fourth was 
obliged at last to conclude a peaces oii terms re^ 
pugnant to his uicliaation, to that of his people^ 
to the interest of Spain, and to that of all Europe^ 
in the Pyrenean treaty* 

As to France , this aera of the entire fall of the 
Spanish power is likewise that from which wa 
may reckon that France grew as formidable, as we 
have seen her, to her neigiibours, in power and 
pretensions. Henry the fourth meditated great 
designs, and prepared to act a great part ju 
Europe ill the very beginning of this period, when 
Kavaillac stabbed him. His designs died with 
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him, and are rather guessed at than known; 
for surely those which his historian Perefixe and 

the compilers of Sully's memorials ascribe to him, 
of a christian commonweaitb divided into fifteen 
states, and of a senate tor decide all differences, 
and to maintain this new constitution of Europe, 
are too chimerical to have been really his: but 
his general design of abasing the house <^ Austria, 
and eslablibliin^ the superiour power in tiiat of 
Bourbon, was taken up, about twenty years after 
his death, by Richelieu, and was pursued by him 
aud l»y Mazariii with so much ability andisuccess, 
that it was elfected entirely by the treaties of 
Westphalia and by the Pyrenean treaty j that is, 
at the end of the second of those periods I ha\'e 
presumed to propose to your lordship* 

When the third, in which we now are, will end, 
and what circumstances w ill mark tiie end of it, 
I knownot : but this I know, that the great events, 
and revolutions, which liave happened in the 
course oi it, interest us still more nearly tlian 
those of thetwo precedent periods. I intended to 
ha\ e drawn up an elenchus or summary of the 
three, but I doubted, on further reflection, whe- 
ther my memory would enable me to do it with 
e xactness enough : and I saw that, if I was able to 
do it, tlir- deduction v ouldbe immeasnrably long. 
Something of this kind however it may be leason- 

m 

able to attempt, in speaking of the last period: 
which may hereafter occasion a further trouble to 
your lordsbipv 

But • 
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But to give you some breathing-timef I will 

postpone it at present, and am m the mean 

while. 

My Lord, 

ft 

Yours, &a 



END OF THE THIRD VOJLUMfi. 



IPrinf ed bt Loke Bamird & ftnu^ 
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